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UBualljr  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
Btrangera.  In  this,  his  voluntarily 
assumed  office,  he  acted  as  a  most 
efficient  substitute  for  my  cousin 
Nicholas,  whom  the  egotistical  de- 
tails in  which  I  Lave  lately  indulged 
have  occasioned  me  too  much  to 
neglect.  The  strength  of  this  inte- 
resting invalid  was,  as  he  informed 
bis  father,  scarcely  yet  renovated 
enough  to  admit  of  his  undergoing 
the  tatig^e  of  "  lionizing,"  though 
he  occasionally  attendea  on  some 
of  his  shorter  perambulations.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  Baronet 
by  the  wonders  of  Alma  Mater  was 
a  profound  one,  and  filled  him  with 
much  veneration  for  those  seats  of 
learning,  of  which,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  he  had  previously  enter- 
tained a  very  inadequate^  not  to  say 
derogatory,  idea.  The  immense  col- 
lection of  volumes  contained  in  the 
Bodleian  filled  him  with  wonder  and 
amazement,  which  was  not  a  little 
heightened  when  his  son  informed 
him,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  even  a 
moderately  respectable  degree,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
student  to  make  himself  master  of 
at  least  three-fourths  of  their  con- 
tents. This  piece  of  intelligence,  de- 
riving all  due  weight  from  the  gra- 
vity with  which  it  was  announced, 
and  the  confirmation  of  Hanbury, 
struck  him  with  no  little  awe,  or,  as 
Nicholas  happily  expressed  it,  "quite 
conglomerated  the  Governor's  facul- 
ties, while  it  tended  much  to  abate 
the  regret  he  had  begun  to  entertain 
at  the  recollection  of  his  never  ha^ 
Ting  himself  prosecuted  his  studies 
in  a  place,  the  very  air  of  which 
seemed  pregnant  with  wisdom  and 
science.  The  Ashmolean  Museum, 
too,  came  in  for  its  due  share  of  ad- 
miration, with  its  gloves  and  spurs 
of  the  unhappy  Qiarles  the  First, 
Henry  the  Eighth's  crystal-hilted 
sword,  and  one  of  the  skulls  of 
Oliver  Cromwell, the  fellow  to  which 
is,  I  believe,  preserved , with  equal 
care  at  Naseby.  These,  and  other 
relics  of  the  olden  time,  not  forget- 
ting the  gigantic  thigh-bone  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  once  the  property 
of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  drew  from 
Sir  Oliver  a  long  and  interesting 
dissertation  on  ue  manners  and 
usages  of  the  chivalrous  ages,  which, 
I  much  regret  for  the  readei^s  sake, 
WM  not  committed  to  writing  on  the 
wj^  were  it  onl/  to  preaerve  eer- 


taXn  authentic  family  anecdotes  with 
which  it  was  interspersed,  anent  sun- 
dry illustrious  Bull  winkles  who  flou* 
rished  in  those  happy  days.     He 
could  not,  however,  help  expressing 
his  surprise  at  finding  no  traces  pre- 
served, in  this  curious  repository,  of 
the   celebrated    brazen  head   con- 
structed by  Roger   Bacon,  whose 
history,  as  delivered  to  himself  by 
his  maternal  grandmother,  he  very 
faithfully    recapitulated    at    large, 
scouting  the  idea  that  the  bit  of 
gilded  wood,  miscalled  a  nose,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  could 
ever  have  formed  part  or  parcel  of 
the  head  in  question,  though  Nicho- 
las quoted  Bishop's  Heber's  "  Whip- 
piad  "  to  convince  him  of  the  truth 
of  the  hypothesis.      The  splendid 
crosier  of  William  of  Wykeham  at- 
tracted his  attention  much  more  than 
the  beautiful  chapel  in  which  it  is 
preserved ;  but  of  all  the  curious  and 
interesting  objects  presented  to  his 
view,  no  one  article  in  the  whole 
University,  as   Sir    Oliver   several 
times  afterwards  took  occasion  to 
declare,  conveyed  to  his  mind  so 
lively  an  impression  of  the  **  sublime 
and  beautiful,"  as  the  m&pificent 
amplitude  of  the  "Great  Sir  Wat- 
kin,"  the  pride  and  glory  of  Jesus 
College.    At  sight  of  this  most  stu* 
pendous  of  all  possible  punchbowls, 
my  uncle  was  absolutely  enraptured ; 
words  were  too  weak  to  express  the 
extent  of  his  admiration;  and  sel- 
dom, indeed,  in  after  days,  was  his 
favourite    beverage   placed  before 
him,  without  a  tear  of  sympathetic 
remembrance  glistening  in  his  eye, 
as  he  made  some  allusion  to  its 
massy  splendour.      Nor  were  Sir 
Oliver's  examinations  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  precincts  of  the  Univer- 
sity; a  hundred  hallowed  spots  in 
its  neighbourhood  were  explored. 
The  haunted  remains  of  Cumnor, 
which  Sir  Walter  has  since  invested 
with  such  absorbing  interest;  the 
chaste  shades  of  Bagley,  and  the 
leafy  honours  of  "  Joe  PuUen's  Tree," 
—all  underwent  his  scrutiny;  nor 
was  Godstow  forgotten,  where,  after 
a  hearty   luncheon    upon   spatch* 
cocked  eels,  the  Baronet  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  copying  into  his  own 
pocketbook,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
sole  memorial  to  the  fair  paramour 
of  our  second  Henry,  which  aotai^ 
pious  hand  baa  VmcxXXMidL  laBD^^X^dof^ 
rolai  wbuere  «be  d3ua4« 
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As  time  sbtU  serve  hereafter,  we  may  treat 
More  largely  at  our  ease. 

B. 

Apollo  lend 
Tliy  kind  assistance,  for  I've  miich  to  hear. 

A. 
First,  then,  a  perFect  and  accomplished  cook 
Should  be  well  skiird  in  meteorology ; 
Should  know  the  motions  of  the  stars,  both  when 
They  rise,  and  when  again  they  set ;  and  how 
The  planets  move  within  their  several  orbits ; 
Of  the  sun*s  course,  when  he  prolongs  the  day, 
Or  sets  at  early  hour,  and  brings  In  night; 
His  place  i'  the  Zodiac ;  for  as  these  revolve 
All  aliments  are  savoured,  or  to  please 
And  gratify  the  taste,  or  to  uffena 
And  pall  the  appetite :  he  who  knows  this 
Has  but  to  mina  the  season  of  the  year. 
And  he  may  decorate  his  table  with 
The  choicest  viands,  of  the  highest  relish. 
But  he  who,  ignorant  of  this,  pretends 
To  eive  directions  for  a  feas^  must  fail. 
Perhaps  it  may  excite  your  wonder,  how 
The  rules  of  architecture  should  improve 
The  art  of  cookery. 

B. 
I  own  it  does. 

A. 
I  will  convince  you,  then.    Yon  must  agree^ 
That  'lis  a  most  important  point  to  have 
The  cliimney  fix*d  just  in  its  proper  place; 
That  light  be  well  diifus'd  throughout  the  kitchen ; 
That  you  may  see  how  the  wind  blows,  and  how 
The  Bmoke  inclines,  which,  as  it  leans  to  tlila 
Or  t'other  quarter,  a  good  cook  knows  well 
To  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
And  make  it  favourable  t)o  his  art. 
Then  military  tactics  have  their  use ; 
And  this  the  learn'd  professor  knows,  and  like 
A  prudent  general,  manhals  out  his  force 
In  proper  files,  for  order  goveraa  all; 
He  sees  each  dish  arrang  d  upon  the  board 
With  due  decorum,  in  its  proper  place. 
And  borne  from  thence  In  the  same  order,  too ; 
No  hurry,  no  confusion ;  his  quick  eye 
Discovers  at  a  glance  if  all  Is  right ; 
Knows  how  to  suit  the  taste  or  every  gneat. 
If  such  a  dish  should  quickly  be  remov'd. 
And  such  another  occupy  its  pkce» 
To  one  serves  up  his  food  quite  smoking  hot» 
And  to  another  moderately  warm, 
Then  to  a  third  quite  cold,  but  all  in  order^ 
And  at  the  moment,  as  ho  gives  the  word. 
This  knowledge  is  derlv*d,  as  you  perceive, 
From  strict  attention  to  the  rulea  of  art 
And  martial  discipline.— Would  you  know  more  ? 

B. 
I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  so  farewelL 

^e  almost  fear  to  quote»  after  tUs    Aleidft,  oC  tibn  "I^tojO^ki^^^  ^\  V\«i\%^ 
ble  passage,  fine  aa  they  are,  from     of  tl\e  •*  Thwmtr^ofv^  ^1  \5woi* 
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For  if  he  merely  furnishes  the  table. 

Sees  all  the  dishes  properly  dispos'd,  ' 

And  thinks,  having  done  this,  he  has  discharged 

His  ofBce,  he's  mistaken,  and  deeerwa 

To  be  consider'd  only  as  a  drudge,  -^ 

A  kitchen  drudge,  without  or  art  or  skill. 

And  differs  widely  from  a  cook  indeed, 

A  master  of  his  trade. — He  bears  the  name 

Of  General,  'tis  true,  who  heads  the  army; 

But  he  whose  comprehensive  mind  surveys 

The  whole,  who  knows  to  turn  each  circumstance 

Of  time,  and  place,  and  action,  to  advantage,-— 

Foresees  what  difficulties  may  occur. 

And  how  to  conquer  them, — this  is  the  man 

Yiho  should  be  call'd  ihe  general ;  the  other 

The  mere  conductor  of  the  troops,  no  more : 

So  in  our  art  it  is  an  easy  thing 

To  boil,  to  roast,  to  stew,  to  fricassee. 

To  blow  the  bellows,  or  to  stir  the  fire; 

But  a  professor  of  the  art  regards 

The  time,  the  place,  th'  inviter,  and  the  giMsti 

And  when  the  market  is  well  stor'd  with  fish. 

Knows  to  select,  and  to  prefer  such  only 

As  are  in  proper  season,  and»  in  abort,-     • 

Omits  no  knowledge  that  may  jastly  kad  • 

To  the  perfection  of  his  art    'Tie  ime,  ■ 

Archestratus  has  written  oa  the  aubject* 

And  is  allow'd  by  many  to  have  Jefs     ■ 

Most  choice  receipts,  and  rare  laveations 

Useful  and  pleasing;  yet  in  many-things 

He  was  profoundly  ignorant,  and  apvakt 

Upon  report,  without  substantial  proof 

Or  knowledge  of  his  own.    We  must  not  trust. 

Nor  ^ive  our  faiih  to  loose  conjectures  thus; 

For  m  our  art  we  only  can  depend 

On  actual  practice  and  experiment. 

Having  no  fixed  and  settled  lawa  by  which 

We  may  be  govern'd,  we  must  frame  our  owD» 

As  time  and  opportunity  may  serve. 

Which  if  we  do  not  well  improve^  the  art 

Itself  must  suffer  by  our  negligence. 

B. 
You  are  indeed  a  most  rtnowjied  -profesaac; 
But  still  you  have  omitted  to  poiat  vui 
The  properties  of  that  most  «kil6U  cook 
Who  furuish'd  splendid  feasts  with  io  modi  aaee. 

A.  -.•.".     'i  ■    :■■ 

Give  but  the  word,  and  you  shall 4<Mi.m«dre«a 
A  thrion  in  such  style  !  and  other  dainiiaa 
To  fuinibh  out  a  full  and  rich  repas^ 
That  you  may  easily  conceive  the  rast^ 
Nay,  you  will  think  yourself  iu  Attica, 
From  the  sweet  fragrance,  and  dalicioiu  t«ata ; 
And  then  the  whole  so  various,  and  well  dresa'd. 
You  shall  be  puzsled  where  to  fix  your  choice^ 
From  the  stord  viands  of  so  rich  a  board* 

COOK,  IN  THE  SAMOTHRACIANS  OF  ATHBNION. 

A. 

y^  hat  I  know  you  net  that  cookary  haa  much 

Contributed  to  pietv  ?  attend. 

And  I  will  tell  you  Low;  thb  arl  al  finii. 

tL.  XXXV t,  NO,  CCXXYli.  %  Q 
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descendants  an  easy  prey  to  Mace- 
donian ambition.  We  have  heard  of 
three  desperate  struggles  between 
republican  Rome  and  republican 
Carthage,  in  which  the  most  bloody 
battles  of  antiquity  took  place^  and 
in  which  the  genius  of  a  Hannibal 
and  a  Scipio  were  elicited.  We  have 
heard  of  the  furious  and  perpetual 
wars  between  the  rival  republics  of 
Venice  and  Grenoa,  and  of  Genoa 
and  Pisa,  in  modern  times ;  in  one 
action,  of  which,  (that  of  La  Melo- 
loria,)  the  fleets  of  these  inconsider- 
able states  were  manned  by  as  great 
a  body  of  seamen  as  navigated  the 
rival  navies  of  France  and  England  at 
Trafalgar.  We  have  read  of  th^ 
bloody  encounters  between  the 
Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell, 
and    the    Dutch    Commonwealth ; 
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and  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  by 
the  fleets  of  a  rival  republic  that 
the  Channel  ivas  swept  of  the  Engu 
lish  flag,  and  her  shlpa  of  war  burnt 
in  her  very  harliours.  Finally,  we 
are  old  enough  to  recollect  the  dee- 
perate  warfare  between  republic 
can  France  and  constitutional  Eng- 
land, and  know  that  hatred  to  thia 
country  was  never  so  strode  as  when 
the  most  democratic  faction  ruled 
the  aflfairs  of  the  neighbouring  re* 
public,  and  jealousy  of  our  maritime 
superiority  never  so  inveterate  as  in 
the  days  of  the  utmost  popidar  li- 
cense on  the  other  side  or  the  Chan* 
nel.  These  examples  give  us  no 
reason  to  prognosticate  a  lasting 
concord  between  republican  France 
and  revolutionized  England. 
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It  was  unanimously  agreed,  that 
old  Hizie's  ornaments  were  of  es-= 
sential  service  to  his  story,  aa  people 
don't  like  to  have  their  sympathies 
excited  by  a  fellow  with  the  marks 
of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  on  his  back. 
One  story,  as  is  alvrays  the  case,  led 
to  another,  and  I  am  sorry  I  can't 
recollect  half  the  good  anecdotes 
that  were  told  that  night  Wine 
seems  to  sharpen  the  imagination, 
and  blunt  the  memory ;  but  memory, 
as  the  veracious  Quartermaster  says, 
is  a  most  contemptible  faculty,  and 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  originality  or 
genius.  The  young  stranger  to 
whom  that  worthy  gentieman  had 
addressed  his  conversation,  related 
an  incident  that  occurred  to  a  friend 
of  his,  which,  as  Mathews  saya, 
**  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  time." 

**  You  are  acquainted,  perhaps/' 
he  said,  **  with  Bryan  Jones  of  the 
— th?" 

^  Bryan  Jones !"  replied  the  Quar- 
termaster ;  **  to  be  Bare  I  am*-a  rery 
nice  little  fellow,  though  rather  too 
much  of  a  lady'»-raao  for  my  taste.  ■' 

^  A  little  effeminate^  or  so— but  a 

food-natured|  genetoue,  felloi^'  at 
ottom,  and  aa  bold  aa  if  iie  were 
aa  big  m  an  elephant.-  I  was  iiv« 
log  a  tew  yeara  ago  with  hioi  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Chester,  and,  aa 
usual,  was  made  the  confidant  of  all 
his  love  passages  and  dedarationss 
of  which  there  might  be,  on  the 
average^  about  three  a-week.  On 
this  occasion,  he  was  more  steady 
than  usual,  and  was  occupied  en- 
tirely with  one  tender  passion  for  at 
least  ten  days.  The  object  of  it  he 
had  never  seen;  but  he  knew  that 
she  was  closely  mewed  up  by  her 
brother,  an  old  gentleman,  who  had 
a  villa  about  two  miles  from  the 
city*  This  information,  limited  as  it 
was,  was  enough  to  set  the  soscep* 
tibl^  Bryan  on  nze«  He  heard  after- 
wards that  the  lady  waa  rich;  and  it 
was .  stvoqgly  suspected  that  tiie 
brother  inunvred  her  so  closely,  to 
prevent  any  .one  .depriving  him  of 
Ids  aister'jS  /ortuijyQ ; .  and  it  was  also 
darkly  insiliuiatiKl  tba|»  to  cloak  his 
infamoua  purp<ia9i  be  gave  out  tliat 
she  wasiiopelessly  deranged.  '  The 
infernal,  selfish).  unaaturiA.  acouu^ 
drel/.saU  8rya«>  .*  to.clbse.up,youtli| 
beautf >  innoo^ncf ,  and  tweaty  thou- 
sand pioujsde  i  •  I'llresov/e  the  ill-fi- 
ted  lady,  or  perish  in  the  attempt!' 
The  first  atep  to  be  taken  was.  If 
possihle,  to  Ueoeme  acquainted  wit)i 
the  brother.    Hi«:iiaine  waa  Ur  Stft- 
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0  Lady  !  in  this  won  and  lioarUeM  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  nvoo'd, 

All  thU  long  eve,  so  balmy  ami  acrenc. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  wostern  aky, 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green  : 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye  1 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  barsi 
That  gave  away  their  motion  to  the  stars  ; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimmed,  but  always  seen: 
Yon  crescent  Moon,  as  fixed  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue  ; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I  see,  not  feel  how  beautiful  they  are  t 

"  My  genial  spirits  fail ; 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  th0  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast  ? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour, 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west : 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  lif^  whose  fountains  art  within* 

**  O  Lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live : 

Ours  is  her  wedding' garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever -anxious  crowd, 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth* 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  Earth — 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birdi, 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element  I 

'*  O  pure  of  heart !  thou  necd'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  bet 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 
This  light,  this  glory,  thia  fair  luminous  mist^ 
This  beautiful  and  beauty -making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  Lady !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour. 
Life,  and  Life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower, 
Joy,  Lady  !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power. 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud-~ 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  doud--* 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice  ! 
And  thence  flows  all  thi^  charms  or  ear  or  tight. 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice. 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light." 

lere  is  one  region  in  which  region  is  the  preternatural.  Some  or 

don  has  ever  loved  to  walk  Scott's  works  strongly  excite  the  feel- 

1  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom  ings  of  superstitious  fear  and  tradl- 

)w  even  in  daylight— but  it  tional  awe ;  witness  the  Ballad  of 

mightlike  day— where  Cole-  "  Glenfinlas,"  and  the  Lady  in  "  the 

rpasses  all  poets  but  Sbak-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  So  do  the 

nor  do  we  fear  to  aay—  •«  Thorn,"  "  Lucy  Gray,"  "  Hartlea.^ 

B  equals  Shakipeare.   That  Well,"  wiA  Vd^^  **  \>wjXa\v\^w3V  'jJ^ 
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But  when  the  long-breathed  tinger's  uptriIlo(l.stri|iii 
Burstd  in  a  squall — they  gape  for  wouderment.        . 

''  Hark  !  the  deep  buis  of  vanity  and  hate  ! 

Scornful,  yet  envioui,  with  self-torturing  sneer 
My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 

While  the  pert  captain,  or  the  primnier  priest, 

Prattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 

"  O  give  me,  from  thi«  heartless  scene  released, 

To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray, 
(  Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  arms  I  kissed,} 

His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play, 
By  raoonnhine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night. 

The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 
AVith  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  tfwt  in  light. 

"  Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  O  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  aider-trees. 
For  round  their  roots  the  fiaher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whoso  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  e«s^ 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro» 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  klovv 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

*'  But  0,  dear  Anno  1  when  midnight  wind  oarearri 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  outhovAO  >hed  . 

Makes  the  cock  frilly  on  the  raioi  atoun  f row, 

To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  woe, 
Ballad  of  shipwrecked  sailor  flpatl^i;  dead 

Whom  his  own  tnie-love  buried, in  the  sandal 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  rc«measures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 

The  things  of  Nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees 
Or  moan  of  ocean-galo  in  weedy  caves. 
Or  where  the  stiff  grasi  mid  the  heath-plant  wares, 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze." 

lese  exquiBite  lines  are  placed  uDdisturbcd   aphera.     Tbia  aaith, 

ig  the  Sibylline  Loaves^butliere  withoot  becoming  unsubslaDtial  or 

lome  exceedingly  sweet,  whicb  aisrla),    waxes  wondroua   aUll  and 

ad  among  the  Juvenile  Poems.  pure--^ll  unlike  the  earth  men  tread 

i  in  moods  little  elevated— and  with    wayfaring    wearj   feet— vet 

iiicb  the  current  of   thought  green  with  human  hopaa,mvrmuriiig 

Peeling  flows  gently  along  sua-  with  human  joys,  and  aot  without 

eenery^the  true  poet  is  recog-  the  whisper  oJF  Borrows  aeerated  In 

I  in  the  whole  tone  of  his  inner  the  glimmerhig  eladea  of  the  old 

It  musically  tempered  to  repose  woooa.   Of  this  rharacter— like  rou- 

beloDgs  to  a  quieter  world  than  sio  by«BOonllghfr«^«re  "  the  LInea  to  a 

yet  brioga  this,  as  if  by  a  ai-  Beavtiful  Spring  in  a  Village." 
operation  of  nature,  within  that 

"  Once  more,  sweet  Stream!  with  sTow  foot  wandering  near, 

1  bless  thy  milky  waters  cold  and  clear. 

Escaped  tlie  flashing  of  the  noontide  hours,     ' ' 

With  one  fresh  garland  of  Pierian  flowers 

(Ere  frviu  thy  zephyr-haunttid  brink  I  turn) 

Aly  lauguifl  hand  bhall  wreath  thy  mossy  urn. 

For  not  through  palhlefts  grove  with  murmur  rude 

Thou  southeiit  the  sad  wood-nymph,  Sulitodc ; 

Nor  thine  unseen  in  cavern  depths  to  well. 

The  hermit-fountain  of  some  dripping  cell  t 

Pride  of  the  Vole !   thy  useful  streaoM  su^^X^ 

The  sr4((ered  coU  and  peaceful  bamlv't  i\\^. 
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CoUridge^s  Poetical  Wark^, 

And  they  too  liave  a  Toice,  yon  pilet  of  mow. 
And  in  their  peiilovt  fall  ihiu  thunder,  Ood  I 

**  Ye  liflng  floirers  that  tkirt  the  eteHial  frost! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Yo  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  itorm  1 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  douds  t 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 

"  Thou,  too,  hoar  Mount  1  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks. 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard. 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  hreast— 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain !  thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  hOwed  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  hasc 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears^ 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise. 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  Earth  1 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  hierarch  I  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  tun. 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voiccf,  praises  God." 


u» 


We  do  not  know  that  there  is  ft 
truly  great  ode  in  our  language ;  but 
there  are  many  noble  ones,  and 
among  them  must  be  placed  one  of 
the  three  odes  of  Coleridge.  Laud 
to  the  skies,  ye  who  choose,  the  odes 
of  Dryden  and  Pope ;  but  to  our  eyes 
they  are  lost  before  they  reach  the 
lower  strata  of  clouds.  Were  we  to 
liken  them  to  balloons,  we  should  say 
that  the  silk  is  well  inflated*  and  bet- 
ter painted ;  but  that  the  aertfhauts,  on 
takingtheir  seats,  are  tooheavy  for  the 
power  of  ascension,  so  that  luckily 
the  cords  are  not  cut,  and  the  globes 
are  contented  to  adhere  to  the  docdal 
earth.  Gray's  odes  are  far  finer, 
and,  though  somewhat  too  formal, 
perhaps,  the  Welsh  bard  is  full  of 
Greek  fire.  Some  of  Mason's  cho- 
ruses are  sonorous,  and  swing  along 
not  unmajestically;  and  Tom  War- 
ton  caught  no  small  portion  of  the 
true  lyrical  spirit— witness  his  Kil- 
kerran  castle  song.  But  Collins  far 
surpassed  them  all — and  his  odes 
are  all  exquisitcl?  beautiful— except 
his  Ode  to  Freedom,  and  it  is  sub- 
lime. Let  us  call  it^  then,  and  con- 
tradict ourselves,  the  only  truly 
great  ode  in  the  English  language. 
Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  Immorta- 
lity of  the  Soul  is  pervaded  by  pro- 
foundest  thought— philosophical  in 
its  spirit  throughout — in  manj  parts 
poetlcMl  ia  bl$  ver/  BneBt  vein— and 
m  Bome,  more  itiai  ia  usual  with 


him,  impassioned;  but  the  poet 
does  not  carry,  much  less  hurry, 
us  along  with  him — the  movements 
are  sometimes  too  slow  and  labo- 
rious, though  stately  and  majestic 
— and  though  often  many  of  the  tran- 
sitions are  lyrical-*-nay,  though,  as 
a  whole,  it  is  a  grand  lyrical  poem, 
it  is  not  an  Ode,  and  nobody  will 
call  it  so  who  has  read  Pindar.  His 
''Dion"  is  an  Ode,  but  is  deficient 
in  impetuosity;  and  that  Image  of 
the  Swan  on  Locarno's  wave,  beauti- 
ful as  it  is  in  itself,  is  too  elaborate 
for  its  place,  nor  yet  enough  original 
to  open  with  such  pomp  such  an 
ambitious  strain.  But  we  shall  have 
an  article  on  Odes  in  an  early  Num- 
ber— in  which  we  hope  to  make  good 
all  we  have  said,  ana  far  more — and 
shall  not  then  forget  Campbell,  who, 
in  our  estimation,  stands  next  to  Col« 
llns. 

Coleridge  has  written  three  Odes 
— .« DejecUon,"  "France,"  « The  De- 
partioff  Year."     We  have  already 
quotea  part  of  "  Dejection ;  "—and 
perhaps  the  finest  part  of  what  is 
all  good— nor  have  we  room  for  more 
—except  a  wild  passage  about  the 
Wind,  which  nooody  would  have 
bought  of  writing,  or  could  have 
written,  but  Coleridf^e.  But,  strange- 
ly touching  in  Itaell^  V^tlqX  ^\\i  ^y^ 
tuples  too  iiraL^Xi  «^«kC.^VEL^^^^^<k 
but  U  too  cfiaateX  fet  ^wstm^w^stoa 
of  audi  \i\%\i  wA  f^YraoL  ^fcas%R^w• 
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sic  not  amiBB— that  mournful    Ml-     Shall  tha  cbwiter,  ud  and  saintly, 

■erere,  bo  Sbakspearean — and  which 

may  be   chanted  —  without  losing 

BDf  of  its  holy  charni'-aftcr  tbedirga 

suDg  by  the  spirit  of  air,  in  Pro8pe- 

ro's  enchanted  Island. 
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Y«llow  tapers  bgming  faintly, 
Doleful  maises  chant  for  theei 
Muerere,  Dominel 


"  Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell. 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel ! 
So  shall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
With  thy  deep  long-lingering  knell. 

**  And  at  evening  evermore, 
In  a  chapel  on  the  shore. 


"  Hark !  the  cadence  dies  away 

On  the  quiet  moonlight  sea : 
The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say 

Miserere,  Domine!  '* 

The  Soliloquy  is  spoken  by  Alvar 
In  a  dungeon,  in  which  he  has  been 
thrown  by  his  wicked  brother  Or- 
donio. 


''  j41v.  And  this  place  my  forefathers  made  for  man ! 
This  is  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom 
To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  agunst  us— 
Most  innocent,  perhaps — and  what  if  guilty  ? 
Is  this  the  only  cure  !  Merciful  God ! 
Each  poro  and  natural  outlet  shrivelled  up 
By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty. 
His  energies  roll  back  upon  his  heart 
And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  chang*d  to  poison. 
They  break  out  on  him,  like  a  loathsome  plagua-^ot ! 
Then  we  call  in  our  pampered  mountebanks  ;<-— 
And  this  is  their  best  cure  !  uncomforted 
And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears. 
And  savage  faces,  at  the  clanking  hour. 
Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapours  of  his  dungeon 
By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !   So  ha  lies 
Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 
Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deformed 
By  sights  of  evermore  deformity ! — 
With  other  niioistrations  thou,  O  nature ! 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered  child  : 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 
Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets  ; 
Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters ! 
Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 
To  be  a  jarring  and  dissonant  thing 
Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 
But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way. 
His  angry  Rpirit  healed  and  harmonized 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 


It 


*'  Most  musical,  most  melan- 
choly!*' and  melancholy  because  of 
the  music — for  all  divine  music  is 
BO— in  which  the  loveliest  images  of 
rejoicing  gladness  are  enshrined. 
In  Wordsworth  you  may  meet  with 
some  kindred  strain  as  sweet  and 
high— at  once  elegy  and  hymn — yet 
there  are  tones  liere  indescribably 
touching  —  that  characterise*  the 
beauty  as  an  emanation,  in  its  most 
celestial  mood«  of  the  genius  of  Cole- 
ridge, 

Teresa,  the  tender  and  the  true, 
.and  by  her  tenderness  and  truth 


sustained  in  her  long  distress,  in 
that  sorest  of  all  trials,  when  a  wild 
crazed  hope  will  break  in  on  what 
would  else  be  the  stillness  of  de- 
spair^  is  invested  throughout  with  a 
mournful  interest;  and  the  scene 
where  her  father,  Valdez/  vainly  re- 
news his  persuasions^  that  she  would 
marry  Ordonio,  seeing  that  Alvar 
must  be  dead^  is  a  charming  speci- 
men of  that  mhlgled  poetry  and  pa- 
thos, which  rennndB  one,  but  with- 
out any  thought  of  its  being  an  im{- 
tation^  of  the  style  of  Massinger. 


«  Ter,  I  hold  Ordonkk  dear ;  1m  ii  your  ton, 
And  AJvurls  i^lfaer. 
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NOBTH. 

We  do— and  more, 

SiUer  Ambrosb  and  Pbtbb  tcith  their  game^bags^  which  they  empty  on  thiir 

division  qfthe^floor, 

SIIBPBBBD. 

You  diana  meBB  to  tell  me  thai  you  and  Soothaide>  this  bleated  day« 
•lew  a'  that  ggemm  ?  1 1    Sootbaide  ? 

TICKLBB. 

I  do— and  more. 

SBBPBBBD, 

Then  are  ye  twa  o'  the  greateet  leeare  that  ever  let  aff  a  gun. 

NOBTS* 

Or  drew  a  long  bow.    How  many  brace  ? 

BIIXT. 


A  dlzseBy  meaater. 
How  maay  brace? 
Half*a-8core,  sir. 
How  many  brace  ? 
Seven,  and  a  snipe. 
How  many  brace  ? 
Eight,  and  an  owl. 
How  many  brace  ? 
Nine  neat,  my  lord. 
Tottle  of  the  whole  f 


MOBTO* 

CIMPBBLL, 

NOBTB. 

HON  OADBT. 

NOBTB. 

SIR  DATID  QA¥. 

NOBTB. 

ABBBOSB. 

NOBTB. 


Voice  from  the  Spenee. 
Forty- aix  brace— an  owl  and  a  snipe. 

SBBFBBRD. 

That  cretur's  vice  gars  me  a'  grue.  Gold  and  silver'*  deadlier  than  lead. 
YouVe  been  bribin'  Dalgliesh.  Mair  poachers  nor  ane  has  been  at  the 
fillin'  o'  thae  pouches — but  ma  certes,  here's  a  vast  o'  gffemm !  Let's  sort 
them.  That's  richt,  lads — fling  a'  the  black- coclcs  intil  the  east  comer,  and 
a'  the  grey-hens  intil  the  wast— a'  the  red  groose  intil  the  north  comer,  and 
a'  the  paitricks  intil  the  south— gie  Guraey  the  snipe  for  his  share*  and 
Awmrose  the  owl  to  stuff  for  the  brace-piece  o'  his  bed-chawmer. 

NOBTB. 

Where  the  deuce  are  the  hares  ? 

TICBLIB. 

Where  the  devil  are  the  rabbits  ? 

£nter  Rouqh  Robin  and  Slbbk  Sam  with  their  gam^hagi^  which  they  empty 
on  their  division  of  the  floor-^hat  is  on  the  table. 

.  sbbpbbbd. 
Fourteen  fuds  I  Aught  mawkins,  and  sax  boroughmongers,  as  I  houp  to 
be  saved  I 

NOBTB. 

I  read,  with  indignation  and  disgust,  of  the  slaughter  by  one  gun  of  five 
score  brace  of  biros  between  eight  o'clock  and  two. 

SBBPBBBD. 

A  chiel  might  as  weel  pride  himsel'  on  baggin'  in  a  pootry»yaird  as  mony 
chickens,  wi  here  and  there  an  auld  clockifnen  and  taa  Qtt«sa\«M\  V^^^ 
towdie— and  to  croon  a'^  the  bubbly-jock  UinacU>  ^telWUidilkai  V^\iuiAVa&  A 
for  M  capercailzie,    But  I  ca' this  aport 
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Spun  from  the  baffled  heart !    0 1  how  would  fail 
The  stroke  of  Hate,  the  tooth  of  Envy  pale. 
Scorn  with  her  sting,  and  Glorv  with  her  star, 
Lewdness,  and  Avarice ;  and  bigot  War, 
With  sternest  zeal  encrusted,  weatherostained 
With  old  grim  cruelties,  and  blood- engrained. 
Whose  crimes,  from  crimes  descended,  ever  grew 
A  new  necessity,  a  prurience  new. 
His  brow  still  blistering  with  the  hot  quick  lust 
Of  blood  that  glories  trampling  men  to  dust. 

FIRST  GHOST. 

Behold  the  immortal  pattern  of  yon  heaven. 
Beneath  yon  moon  becalmed  the  woodlands  lie. 
By  dogs  of  chase  the  desert  creature  driven, 

S limbs  up  the  rocky  stairs  of  mountains  high; 
1th  sealing  light  she  touches  bis  wild  eye^ 
And  all  the  bliss  of  slumber  is  for  him. 
But  not  to  earth  so  sweet  yon  moon  and  sky. 
As  were  to  me  man's  life  with  tears  though  dim: 
'Twould  fill  my  heart  with  joy  up  to  the  trembling  brim. 

SECOND  G^OST.    . 

What  though  the  churchyard  by  the  glimmering  light. 
Pours  forth  the  empty  children  of  the  night  ? 
0*er  seas  and  lands  we  flit»  but  back  are  fain 
To  troop  dishonoured  to  our  place  again. 
Vain  privilege  !  it  serves  us  but  to  show 
The  joy  that  we  for  ever  must  forego. 
Sweet  life  Is  lost :  we  must  not  see  the  day : 
Our  bodies  rise  not  from  the  wormy  clay. 

PIBST  GBOST. 

No  more,  ah  I  never  More  shall  we  behold 
Dawn*s  early  purple  yellowing  iato  gold. 
Then  when  the  sua  his  arrowy  levelled  lines 
Shoots  through  the  high  beads  of  the  crowning  pines, 
The  hunter  rustles  Ihrough  the  nonring  wind ; 
The  forest  waves,  the  river  flows  b^ind. 
Sad  hunters  wel  Oh  I  rather  we  the  prey, 
Chased  by  pale  dogs  of  sorrow  and  dismay. 

SECOND  GHOST. 

How  sweet  from  breathing  shades,  at  noon  of  day, 
To  watch  the  crystal  waters  slide  away  ; 
Till  came  still  evening  with  her  drops  of  dew. 
And  her  large  melting  moon  hung  in  the  southern  blue 
Dear  hours  of  love  I     Oh  love  I  gone,  glimpsing  thing, 
Like  ship  on  the  far  tea  evanishing ! 

FIRST  GHOST. 

From  out  the  west  a  haze  of  thick  fine  rain 

Comes  o*er  green  height,  high  rock,  and  smoking  plain 

Flies  lightly  drifted  o*er  the  dimmed  floods. 

And  shakes  its  sifted  veil  upon  the  woods. 

Forth  looks  the  sun,  the  impearled  valley  fills 

With  seeds  of  lights  and  aleeka  tbe  slippery  hills. 

Nor  yet  the  showery  dreps  awajr  have  ceaaed 

To  fall,  clear  glaadng  OU' the  davken'd east. 

When  o'er  them  caa^  witii  «ariiHMi  bovna  the  Bow 

Of  Beauty  melts  the  fl«idiWeodat«l6Wtf 

With  glitteriAg  beadi^  dbw»lA^i|he  hollow  ]»la{n 

The  milk-white  herdi/feed  onward  ^-atrvlu^ 

Sheep  nihbliagTop^gomk  <k|  tiMlli(||litif  «\09«a« 

Tjbaaliapb^riiffMnid'tqJoivihtJiara^  . 


]  OcKlaucMiKfff'f  Ahibtin. 

NOOBKDDIN. 

Alread;  frightened  I 

Frightened— not  U  nil— 
And  yet  It  U  too  wonderful. 

NOURBDMN. 

Look,  then; 
See  where  von  faded  twin  thetr  braochea  atoop, 
All  parched  and  withered  on  the  aunburnt  rocks- 
Go  get  tliee  tfafther — bring  us  wood  to  make 
Our  fire— -^nd  haate,  for  It  growa  Ute  and  gloomj. 

Uncle,  I  &J—1  long  to  be  within 

The  charming  care— 111  fetch  the  wood  directly. 

[Exit. 
irouRBTtDiM  (alone). 
So  then  the  moment  i<  approachinr,  that 
Make*  me  the  lord  of  Earth  and  all  Ita  ireasnrM. 
This  1b  the  apot  for  which  I  longed  through  life, 
For  which  so  many  a  weary  foot  Pre  travelled. 
.  There  cornea  mine  InBtniment.    See,  where  he  runa, 
Tboughtlesa  of  ill,  the  wood  upon  his  back. 
His  ei^emeSB  impels  him  on  too  fast; 
He  stumbles  oft — Soon  will  hia  fall  be  deeper. 
Poor  simple  fool !  Stand  still  and  fix  thine  eye. 
For  the  last  time,  on  yooder  flowerf  beds, 
Warm  thy  poor  carcass  ia  the  genial  sunt 
Soon  wilt  thou  howl,  far  far  from  sun  or  flowers. 
In  darkness  and  In  famine  courting  death. 
Weakness  would  call  my  purpose  cruelty. 
'Tis  wisdom  rather,  where  no  pamion  mingle*. 
That  which  is  fixed,  is  fixed,  and  cannot  but  be. 
Does  he  who  searches  Nature's  secrete  scruple 
To  stick  his  pin  into  an  Insect  7 

ALADDi.f  {euieriitg  with  a  bundle  of  Imgt  on  his  &aei)> 
Uncle, 
Here's  wood  enough  to  roast  an  elephant. 
But  while  I  broke  the  branches  off  and  laid  them 
Upon  my  hack,  what  thought  occurred  to  me, 
But  the  old  tale  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
How  the  poor  boy  upon  bis  back  was  doom'd 
To  bear  the  wood  for  hia  own  sacrifice. 

[He  turni  round,  Ihen  umvea  Ait  hand  triumphant!]/  ai 
hit  head. 
But  Allah  sent  from  heaven  a  guardian  angel 
To  rescue  him.     O,  Allah  aids  us  all 
Then  when  our  need  Is  greatest.    Is't  not  so  ? 

Nona  ED  DIN  {conjused). 
Unfathomable  fole  o'erruleth  all. 

ALIO DIN. 

And  yet,  methinks,  poor  Isaac  must  have  been 
A  little  simple,  that  he  did  not  see  through 
His  father's  cunning  plan.    Had  I  been  he  !— 
But  this  too  i*  perhaps  a  mere  Invention. 


Most  probably.    There— lay  the  brmdle  down, 
I  will  strike  fire.    But,  first,  a  word  with  thee. 
From  the  first  hour  1  saw  thee  yesiiir-eve  ' 
Catch  the  three  oral^ea  wiUttn  thy  turban, 
I  set  thee  down  a  brave  atad  sctire  atrlpling, 
A  youth  to  cAtitt— Sol  lOrlnk  frotn'ttn  adTWitiir» 

I2«n^  iinclfl,  rot>  IMM  jadti«d'swMgh!l,lVuett> 


LANDLORD. 

Good  rrlend,  thou  hait  nothing  Id  thf  hand,  b«lleTfl  nw. 

ALADDIN  (^aside"). 
So  then  tbe  lamp  h&th  e&ioed  Mis  property 
That  it  becomea  tnvlalble  to  atnngen. 
Charmiag;.    They  caanot  rob  me  of  it  nov. 

{Alouif,  as  Ae  placet  the  iiippoud lamp  tu  Ais  bosom. 
Well,  ilDce  you  say  so,  friend,  I  must  beliefs 
The  lamp  waa  but  a  vision  of  the  bralo  j 
Farewell,  good  friend,  and  tbaoks.     StarJet  nae  lift 
This  withered  leaf  and  place  it  In  mj  turban— 
'Tii  all  I  aik  of  her  inheritance. 
Now  fare  tbee  well.  * 

LANDLORD. 

poor  niaii,hi!i  brain  !•  turned. 
Now  take  thy  leaf,  good  friend,  and  get  thee  gone. 

He  haa  not  far  to  go.  Tbe  next  acene  dlacoven  him  In  Ae  cburcfa^rd- 
It  ia  night,  and  a  chill  autumnal  wind  Ii  howling  through  the  jawa  aad 
cypreaaea. 

ALADDIN  (fying  on  his  Mother's  gram.     He  sings.') 
Sleep  wicliln  thy  flow'ry  bed. 

Lulled  by  viBiona  without  number; 
Needs  no  pillow  for  thy  head, 

Needa  no  rocking  for  ihy  alumber. 
Maaning  wind  and  piteous  atorm, 

Hothtr  dKBr,  thy  dirge  are  knelling, 
And  tbe  greedy  gnawing  worm 

Vainly  strives  to  pierce  thy  dwelling. 
Thick  in  heaven  tbe  stars  are  set- 
Slumber  soundly  to  my  singing— 
HaTk,  from  yon  high  minaret 

Clear  and  sweet  the  death-note  ringing. 
Hush,  the  nightingale  aloft 

Pours  her  descant  from  the  tree! 
Mother,  thou  hast  rocked  me  oft. 

Let  me  do  the  same  fur  thee. 
la  thy  heert  as  loTtng  now. 

Listen  to  my  wail  and  sorrow: 
From  lh\a  ^vMew  «il&eT  %ent^ 

Hot  A\a»5\^«\i\V»nww. 


4.]  OMeiueibtfftr*t  Ahddi*.  M 

But  tbA  feeblfl  notei  are  1m^ 

Chilled  br  thia  cold  wintry  weather: 
Ab  I  the  nigLtwlnd's  piercbg  frost 

Wither*  leavei  and  life  hither. 
Here  I  can  do  longer  lie, 

All's  80  cold  beaide  thee,  mother ; 
And  no  cheerful  fire  cAii  1 

Ask  of  father,  friend,  or  brother. 
Mother,  sleep !— though  chill  tby  bed. 

Lulled  bj  Tisiona  without  number. 
Needs  no  pillow  for  thy  head. 

Needs  no  rocking  for  i\ij  slumber  I  \_Exit, 

The  Great  Square  before  the  Sullan'M  Palace. 
ODIN  (on  tie  tpot  where  hia  Palace  uted  to  tland,  lurroiauied  bjf  a  aowcl). 
Now  je  shBll  see.    The  hour  has  struck.     No  longer. 
Rude  rabble,  aball  f  e  make  a  mock  at  me. 
And  pelt  me  thus  with  stones  and  sand.     Go  to — 
It  costs  me  but  one  single  simple  word. 
And  there  mj  palace  stands  a*  fast  as  erer. 
And  mj  beloved  etraias  me  to  her  breaat. 

[Appearing  to  take  tomelhing  out  of  hi*  botom. 
Look  here,  behold  this  ancient  copper  lamp. 

H4N  FROM  THE  CBOWD. 

Where,  b^gar  prince  ? 


Peace,  wretch— be  courteoiu. 


Once  In  the  storm  ?    Didst  thou  not  throw  the*  down 
And  grorel  on  thf  bellj,  that  my  foot 
Might  tread  upon  thy  back,  and  be  unmired  P 


By  the  lamp. 
Which  here  In  mj  right  hand  I  rtuse  to  hearen, 
rtl  punish  thee, 

HAN  ({aughinff.") 
A  fearful  oath. 

itl.At>Dlt(. 

Base  wretches. 
What  (rith  your  eyes  je  have  not  yet  behdd. 
Your  hearts  cannot  believe.    But*w^t— wait— wait. 

{He  rubs,  a*  if  he  held  the  laaqt. 
See  jre  the  Spirit  ?  the  Spirit  of  the  Lamp  ? 

HAN. 

O  perfectly — till  as  a  pillar  bearing 

The  lamp — I  mean  a  lantern  In  his  hands. 
ALADDIN  (lolenuUi/)- 

Slavei  in  the  power  of  the  lamp  I  do  command  thee 

Bring  back  my  wife  and  palace  instantly  i 

Seize  this  base  scoffing  villain  by  the  nedc. 

And  leave  him  hanging  from  the  lantern-post. 
(To  the  Ooirrf) 

Now  have  a  care, — it  comes  with  whirlwind  speed— 

Stud  not  between.    'Twtll  crush  ya  Into  atoms. 
t  fringe  to  a  side :  great  laagkler — Abtddin  leaitt  totne  mtme^—tkeh 
makti  a  motion  at  ifthroaiag  awoj/  the  Lamp. 

Ma  I  that  was  but  a  EaUe,  pcetandM  Unp ! 

Oh  I  treachery — Whicii  of  ye,  ye  bu*  Ciew, 

Hsa  aMfoo  my  propor V. .  ^ThcuWi^V 

m-  xxxvt.  MO.  ccxxriu.  It 


Then  onlj  one  reiaaiDa  behind. 

ALADDIN. 

One  oalf — one, — I  prar  J"**  tbiak  agdn. 
Percbance  rau  migbt  U  flnt  mlveckon.     Are  there 
Not  THKBB— not  TWO,  at  least,  behind  ?    O  do 
Reckon  onre  more.     To  you  the  calculation 
la  naught— to  me  the  aum  ia  all  in  all. 

There  ia  but  one.    I  cannot  make  It  better. 


NotbetteT?    Weill     So  be  It  in  God'a  name. 
Mr  heart  bMffrown  accnatoned  to  endurance. 
Oneonlf.    That  l»  little.     la'tnotioP 
Uttle  flOOugh  ? 

OLD  HAN. 

Go  home  at  once,  good  friend. 


_    ___    ,  ago  Am 

To-morrow  earljr— but.  Old  Han,  the  waf 

la  dark — dark;  couldat  thuu  lend  me  but  a  lanteni. 

Mine  Ofvn  lamp  la  gone  out. 

OLD  HAN. 

God  will  conduct  thee. 
ALADDIN    iaficied). 
Will  he?  Then  all  it  well;  whom  he  cooducta 
Eira  not,  but  finda  an  everlaadng  home. 
Thanka  for  thj  aweet  Gonaoliiig  word,  kind  friend. 

[i/«  kuttg  hit  h»H- 
Sa)',  hut  thou  children  ? 


AaonI 
I  would  it  were  a  daughter  rather;  Old  Han, 
7*heHe  sona  are  dangerouij  the;  will  not  tarrj 
Bf  the  calm  hearth  at  borne,  but  light  of  heart 
The]'  plunge  into  the  roaring  atream  of  life. 
And  atrike  and  buffeU    But  the  moat  are  drowned. 

me  ttaret  Hjt  vUe  lit  «^ 
Tb»n'»  mttoaligbi,  it  tb««  not,  to-iJcht  i 

Ye^  friend,  full  niMu. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 

Chap.  IX. 

"  The  waten  hetTe  orouDd  mci** 


Childe  Barohf, 


The  interval  between  the  period  yesterday? — put  off  your  depart  u- 

when  I  made  up  mj  mind  to  this  til  last  week.*^ 
step  of  invaliding,  and  of  putting  It        **  Impossible,  my  very  kind  ftind; 

into  execution,  was  passed  in  a  state  I  have  too  long  trespamed  on  joor 

of  mind  little  enviable— in  a  strange  kindness— kindnera  which  I  am  nin 

mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  Jojr  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repaj.**— 

and  grief.    At   one    moment  both  Here  we  were  interrupted  by  De 

Helen  and  myself  were  buoyed  up  Walden  entering  the  roouL — ^"Ak, 

wiUi  the  most  Joyous  anticipations,  Henry,  how  are  you  ?'* 
at  another  a  weight  hung  on  our        Our  excellent  boat  and  Mrs  Had* 

hearts,  that  we  could  not  ourselves  son  both  rose  to  receive  him.   He 

account  for.    With  us,  however,  the  looked  very  pale,  and  had  a  nerrow 

chances  of  happiness  seemed  to  pre-  unsettledness  about  him,  that  coa- 

ponderate ;  but  It  was  far  otherwise  trasted  unpleasantly  with  the  recol- 

with  poor  De  Walden  and  Sophie  lection  of  his  usual  quiets  natuiaily 

Duquesn^^  who,  children  as   they  graceful  manner, 
both  were,  had  tumbled  head  over        After  returning  their  civility,  he 

heels    in   love,   before   they  were  drew  his  chair  to  'the  table,  and  1   ; 

aware  of  it  noticed  he  helped  himaelf  very  bis-   I 

For  several  days  the  young  mid-  tily  to  a  large  bumper  of  Madeirt, 

ahlpman  had  been  kept  on  board,  part  of  whurh  was   spilt  from  the 

attending  to  his  duty ;  it  was  the  last  trembling  of  hia  hand,  as  he  carried 

evening  but  one  that  I  was  to  spend  at  the  glass  to  his  lips.    *'  Gentlemra," 

Havanna,  when  against  Mrs  Hudson's  at  this  juncture  said  Helen,  from  tke 

wish,  and  I  need  not  say  most  dia-  other  room,**  had  you  not  better  eome 

metrically  opposed  to  Helen's  and  closer  to  the  balcony  here,  and  give 

mine,  old  Mr  Duquesn^  had  invited  us  tlie  benefit  of  your  conversatkm, 

Bome  friends  In  the  evening,  and  now  since  Master  De  Walden  gracei 

having  dined  at  the  usual  hour,  the  your  board?*'  Here  Sophie^  who  wu    | 

girls  were  having  their  hair  dressed  under  the  hands  of  our  old  friead    ^ 

in  the  little  boudoir  already  descri-  Pene  Biada,  slapped  He]en,a8  if  there 

bed,  while  we  the  male  part  of  the  haa  been  some  bantering  going  on 

family,  were  enjoying  our  wine  in  l)etween  them  having  reference  to 

the  room  that  had  been  my  bed-  the  young  fellow. 

room.  "Certainly,"  said  William  Hod- 

*<  Now,  Mr  Duquesnd,"  said  I,  *'  I  son ;  '*  but  come.  Brail,  would  It  not 

really  am  quite  ashamed  at  the  trou-  be  an  Improvement  on  Helen's  pltn, 

ble  I  must  have  put  you  all  to  lately;  were  we  to  adjourn  to   the  other 

•  why,"  (looking  round  me,)  "  I  seem  room  altogether— thia  one — **  conti- 

to  have  actually  dispoRsessed  you  of  nued  he,  looking  towards  Ar  Du« 

your  dining  saloon  for  some  time,  nuesn^— "  will  be  wanted  aoon— in- 

I  was  not  aware  of  this  before."  deed,  Nariz  de  Niere  and  Manuel 

**  Poo,  it  does  not  signify  none  at  have  once  or  twice  popped  in  then' 

all,  my  dear  sare-^de  happiness  and  beautifiil  countenancea  at  the  door 

obligation  were  all  mine.    I  cannot  as  hints  for  us  to  move.*' 

wish  you  were  wound   again — oh         We  all  with  one  accord  rose  it 

ccrtainement,  I  could  not  do  dat  sing ;  this— the  two  elderly  gentiemen  ad- 

tnais  I  happy  would  be,  you  should  Journed  to  the  counting- hoU8e,wfaila 

aprain  your  foot,  elbow,  ot  YvetLd,  ot  ^^^^5^  UudMu^  De    Walden,  and 

any  leetle  fingare — ^ao  aa  you  vr^x©    y^wt  VktitsWift  ^vrtvox^  Tv^iSsrai  to 

to  stay  here,  aome  t\me  \e«»— morei    xVve  %MitN»m  ^  ^  ^^Me«ks^\iAi^ 

maintain  your  reaoluttou  to  \ea^e  w    Uu^u  %Vvii^L.  ^«^1  •— a^^ 


We  Cruise  of  the  MiiJge.     Chap.  TX. 


[Hm. 


brig,  with  Tei7  high  Holid  bulwarks,  hretxti  up,  witb  all   my  heart    I 

pkrced  for  sixteen  guns,  but  haring  )itv»  no  fancy  fur  knocking  about 

onlf  six   twelve-pound  carronades  Iii  tiiii  ueigbbourbood  one  miDule 

mounted.  litngor  than  I  can  help,  I  Mture  jcu. 

1  wan  informed  bj  the  captain  that  There  are  some  hookers  cruiiing  it 

very  fast  «ailer,  which  1  the  channel  here,  that  tnlght  prott 


found  to  be  true ;  indeed  her  ibare 
of  thn  trade  between  Kingnlou  and 
Havanna  vktj  much  depended  on 
tliix  qualifiratioD. 

Her  hull  wai  beautifully  moulded, 
a  luperfine  run,  beautiful  bows,  nud 
her  Bidea  an  rouud  as  an  apple.  By 
the  time  I  got  on  deck,  the  tupiH" 


iplennant  acniuainiancea  if  ihej 
overiiauli'd  u(>.  I  iHf,  etetrwd,  bind 
me  up  my  nigliiglaHH — the  glu-e  oa 
our  ilBrbonrd  bow,  down  to  leewvd 
there,  incrcaReH,  sir," 

1  looked,  and  Mtr  he  wan  right. 
Some  cTtiudD  had  liaen  in  that  di- 
rection over  the  land,  which  Teflect- 


and   topgFiliani  Baili   were  »hc>utcd     ed  the  light  of  a  large  fire  heneuh 
home  and  hoisted,  and  the  cable  ivaa     in  bright  red  n 


ind  duw 


After  HP  vera! 


quick  clattering  rerolution«  of  the 
wlndlasa,  "  We  are  a-weigb,"  *ung 
out  the  skipper,  and  preiiently  all 
WBt  bustle  on  board,  securing  tlie  an- 
chor, during  which  the  vessel  began 
to  glide  slowly  along  towards  the  see, 
harbour's  mouth,  nod  under  the  last 
t  baiii'ries  that  line  it  on 


Arc  you  sure  that  fire  is  on  tiM 
land  '("  sHtd  I,  after  having  taken  I 
look  at  it  through  Ibe  uightglasf. 

"  No,   1  am  nut,"    aaifl    he ;   "on 

the  contrary,  I  hare  my  auspicioni 

it  li  at  sea ;  however,  we  shall  looa 

I  here  comes   the  breexe  at 


eithei 


Hide. 


When  we  got  to  spb,  the  breeze 
failed  Uti;  and,  as  the  sun  roxc,  we 
lay  roaRting  on  the  smooth  swell, 
and  floating  bodily  awsy  on  the  gulf- 
stream  to  the  nortliward. 

Via  were  batlled  in  this  way  for 
e  tedious  days,  until  1  began  to 


think  « 


We  bowled  along  for  an  hour, 
when  it  again  fell  nearly  calm;  but 
we  had  no  w  npproaclied  ao  close,  at 
to  be  able  distinctly  to  make  out 
that  Ihe  light  we  had  seen  proceed- 
ed from  a  vesoel  on  fire.  It  was  now 
near  three  o'clock  in  the  momine, 
and  I  proposed  to  the  skipper  to  keep 
tOH-ards  the  lire,  in  order  to 


should  never  lose  sight  of    lend  any  assiatance  ii 


the   Florida    xhore.     At    length 

breeze  from  the  eastward  vprnng  up,     need 

that  enabled  ua  to  stem  the  gulf- 


power  l« 


V  of  the  burning  vesiel,  if 


In  the  night  of  the  fourth  day.  af- 
ter leaving  Havanna,  I  had  come  on 
deck-  It  was  again  nearly  calm, 
and  the  saila  were  beginning  to  flap 
against  the  maiits.  There  wns  no 
moon,  but  the  etnrs  shone  briglitly. 
Several  large  lish  were  playing 
about,  and  I  was  watching  one  of 
them,  whose  lung  sparkling  wnhe 
pointed  out  Ills  poiiitlnn,  when  the 
master  of  the  brig,  who  had  follow- 
ed me,  and  now  stood  he!>idp  me  at 
(ho  gangway,  remarked,  that  there 
was  an  uncommon  appearance  in 
the  northwest  ijuartpr. 

Ihmked,  and  fancied  Isawaglare, 
as  from  a  tire  on  shore,  but  so  faint 
that  1  could  not  be  certain.  I  there- 
fore resumed  my  walk  on  deck, 


■no  fear  of  the  crew, 
if  the  vessel  has  taken  fire  nccjdeo- 
tally,  because  Ihey  are  well  in  wiili 
tlie  land,  and  they  could  even,  wrih 
this  light  air,  run  the  Teasel  ashore, 
or  take  to  their  boats;  but  1  fru 
the  tinfortunate  rrnft  has  been  set 
fire  to  hy  one  of  these  marauding 
villains  1  alluded  to.  However,  b< 
that  as  it  may,  I  will  sUnd  on  our 
cuuriie  until  daylight  at  any  rate, 
wlicn  we  can  see  about  us.  In  ths 
meuntime,  keep  a  bright  look-out 
fiirw.ird  there^do  you  liearL'" 

I  ivBB  too  muph  intrreated  by  this 
incident  to  think  (if  gain;  below;  m 
1  remained  on  deck,  as  did  Ihe  mas- 
ter, until  the  day  dawned. 

As  the  approach  of  aunrise  drew 
the  bright  yellow  flame  Mrd 


which  I  WM  now  joined  by  fl\c  ca\t-    \ti\«  *  ^Vowing  red.     Grndually  the 
tain.     The  dew  waa  faWin^  in  b\«)W-    Vi\oo4-vw\  cnXwn  o\  ftw  v\q^i««  o^er- 
ere  at  every  shake  of  the  wetaaWs.       W»4    l^iifj,  Mii  -^wJwWi     -v^ 
"  Why.  we  Bhall  Ret  M»ked>«e.    ^'«^':^«,^1*';^!!^  "^i  ^  iSS 
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Chap.  VII. 


It  ^as  now  tlio  fourth  night  of 
my  vi^ic  to  the  gsilhint  and  hospitable 

th  ;  mill  uno  clay  Kecnipd  just  like 

ano'Jier  in  tho  nuiiibor  of  ani>c(lot<>8 
nhitrd  after  dinner;  (»r  much  more 
nhuTsdant  For  my  oivu  part,  I  en- 
joyj'd  the  thing  amazingly.  My  ap- 
putiti*  for  8torio8  seemed,  like  the 
jealouity  in  Othello,  to  grow  by  what 
it  fed  on.     I  have.  little  doubt  if  I 


infected  with  the  jocularity  of  Im 
tone,  that  I  fairly  burst  Id  to  a  Uiij^ 
All  his  other  iDctdental  remaru 
were  equally  irreaitiiible,  andthoutli 
his  conversation,  if  you  atteno* 
ed  only  to  the  words  of  it,  hsd 
nothing  very  fuuny  or  even  Uvelj 
in  it,  still  his  gloriously  jocund 
visage,  and  joyous  chuckling  roice, 
were  sure  to   put  you  into  good- 


hnd    remained    a    week    longer,   I    humour,  and  most  probably,  at  wu 


should  have  recollected  some  uota- 
bji*  arhievement  of  my  own;  but 
when  the  wine  is  tolerable,  I  have 
always  found  it  plea^antcr  to  listen 
t!:nn'to  talk.  I  prepared  myself, 
accordingly,  on  the  Bucceediog  day, 
for  an  evening  of  quiet  enjoyment, 
more  especially  as  some  races  which 
were  to  be  held  in  the  neighbour- 


the  case  with  me,  keep  you  Jaugli- 
ing  whenever  he  opened  his  moatfa. 
I  certainly  envied  him  the  poiMs* 
sion  of  a  countenance  which  so  td- 
mirably  supplied  the  place  of  vlL 
Liston  never  said  any  thini^  thai  had 
half  the  effect  on  my  rihible  miisclei 
as  tlie  mere  visage  of  the  merry- 
looking  Captain  Daisy.     At  the  same 


hood  would  most  probably  carry  off    time  I  must  observe  there  was  no- 


the  greater  number  of  the  officers, 
and  leave  us  (jnitc  a  snug  comfort- 
able party.  We  mustered  only  nine 
at  dinner;  C/aptain  Daisy  in  the 
chair.  This  gentleman  liad  been  ab- 
sent for  a  short  time,  and  I  had  not 
yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
at  the  mess.  He  was  tall,  ana  very 
good-looking; — with  such  a  pecu« 
liar  expression  of  joy  in  his  counte- 
nance, that  I  made  sure  he  had  re- 
cently met  with  some  unexpected 


his  voice  also  was  the  most  exbila- 
ratfnr^  I  had  ever  heard.  He  spoke 
an  if  he  felt  considerable  difficulty 
in  repressing  a  laugh,  which,  though 
prevented  with  great  effort  from 
bursting  forth  at  his  lips,  made  up 
for  it  by  grinning  moKt  hilariously 
out  of  the  brighteht  and  most  mirth- 
loving  eyes  you  can  possibly  ima- 
gine. I  anticipated  great  amuse- 
ment from  so  gay  and  happy-looking 
a  companion,  and  was  well  pleased 
that  my  place  at  table  was  next  to 
him,  that  I  might  enjoy  his  fun  to 
the  very  utmost.  It  is  impossible 
to  put  down  upon  paper  the  eA'ect 
of  his  manner.  On  me  it  was  elec- 
trical ;  the  moment  I  looked  at  hfni. 


thing  ludicrous  in  his  manner;— no 
buffoonery  or  grimacing  about  uy 
of  his  observations ;  in  fact,  he  was 
a  man  of  the  most  gentlemanlike  ip^ 
pearance,  and  altogether  a  perfect 
model  of  a  gay,  dashing,  laughing 
young  fellow,  with  most  exuberast 
spirits,  and  an  almost  incoBtroUsUe 
disposition  to  indulge  in  a  **  guffiiv." 
I  did  not  expect  much  in  the  w»T  of 
amusement  from  the  others  at  laule ; 
and  yet  how  often  are  first  imprei^ 


iipce  of  good  fortune ;  the  tone  of    sions  in  this,  as  in  all  other  thiDgf, 


the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  How 
many  sulky  surly-looking  fellom 
have  disgusted  you  tviUi  their  sour 
faces  the  moment  they  took  iheir 
seats  opposite  to  you  in  the  coacb, 
whom  you  have  parted  with,  at  ths 
end  of  the  journe}*,  belie vlug  them 
the  best  tempered  and  most  oblkisf^ 
of  men.  In  the  same  way,  bow 
often  what  you  v^ould  call  a  nice 
good-tempered  countenance  belongs 
to  a  nasty  discontented  puppy,  wbo^ 
before  he  has 'been  ten  minutes  io 
your  company,  infects  you  with  a 
prodigious  inclination  to  mistake  bii 
nose  for  the  stiff  handle  of  a  doo^* 
One  or  two  of  the  party  Uila  d^ 
looked  as  stupid,  unintercstiaggenus* 
nviiiv  ^A  >jou  would  wisli  to  see^  id|)i 


J  Mi  nil  my  fVatwrea  f oTU\\n^  \\\«\tv- 

se/res  into  a  Rrhi;  wnA"w\\f^iv  Ve  ^wv*  ci\\\w^\u%\i^  «^<i&  ^x^ 
8pokis  thoimli  it  was  ou\y  lo  ^a^  Wi'e  iiioT^vV^\wi^x^t%%5i^VM 
iUy  had  been  rather  warm,!  n^w  *o    ^Ktomx\.^\t  ^vtt  ^«a^ 


Cj*                               A'lu-''^  tit  Meis.  Chap.  VIL                                 [Nur. 

"Indeed,"  replied  ilieoiheti"  bow  unfortunate  Joseph    DaiBf.      It   !• 

murli  it  has  improved  latelf,"  a  thousand  timea   worae   than  the 

"  I'm  glad  you  thbk  eo,"    BKid  '  double- ganger'  of  the  Germui  td- 

Daisy.  mances.     What  bitterer  curae  can  be 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  Raid  tbln,  imagined  hj  the  moat  fiendish  ea^ 

but  some  merrier  thought  than  ever  my  of  mKa  tiian  to  send  a  person  of 

leemed  to  poBsess  him  now.    His  acute  sensibilities  and  bypoctaondii- 

'     '  acal  dispoaition  grinnius*  through  tha 
world  like  a  Merrf'Andrew  at  a  hir. 

Come  now.  Captain  Daily,  it  is  with  a  heart  crushed  and  broken  by 

very  hard  to  keep  one  on  the  tenter-  losses  and   disappointment,  and  a 

hooks  HO  long — there  must  surely  face  at  the  same  time  capable  of  no 

be  sometliiug  in  the  history  of  thia  variety   of  eipression,    but    at   all 

wine  tliat  aniuses — I  see  there  mur'     ''        """ ^  ~'"'   — 

be  something  curious  about  IL 

see  it  by  your  face."  could  look  melancholy  for  one  whole 

"  By  heaven,  air,  thIa  Is  past  en-  day,  it  might  be  the  meana  of  savlDg 

durance.    Am  I  never  to  have  rest  P  roe  still." 

Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  at  this  "  Did  you  ever  try  atarratioii  and 

moment  the  moat  miserable  dc^  in  want  of  sleep?"  asked  old  Hizie. 

England,  and  all  In  consequence  of  "  I  remember  when  we  were  akurry- 

tliis  d hie  lace  of  mine  ?  But  ex.  Ing  about  after  old  Soult  there  waa 

cuse  me,  sir,  excuse  me.    Strangers  a  prodigious  lengtheaiug    of  h« 

are  always  making  these  mistakes,  among  the  llghtest-haart«d  of  our 

I  think  it  very  unkind  that  some  one  men.    There  ivas  Sergeant  Penln  of 

didn't  tell  you  of  my  peculiarity  of  ours,  by  George,  if  you  had  aeeo 

countenance,  sir.   I  can't  look  sorry,  hirn  aftier  we  marched  from   that 

or  eren  sedate,  no,  not  if  the  rope  infernal  town  up  in  ttie  monntainB 

were  round  my  neck.    Hixie,  you  there — what  the  deuce  was  the  naiDe 

should  have  explained  it  to  this  gen-  of  It?— well,  never  mind— 4  great 

tlenian."  long  straggling  place  it  la,  w1l£  Ae 

"Ah!  n  I  should/' said  old  Hlxle;  convent,  you  recollect,juBl  under  the 

"but  I  am  sure  no  Insult  was  Intend-  citadd— this  Sergeant   Peirin,  yon 

ed."  see,  waa" 

"  Ob,  no,"  replied  the  captain,  "  My  dear  Hlxle,"  latermpted 
"  '  "n  well  avrare  of  that.  My  ml-  Captain  Daisy,  '  I  Iiare  tried  every 
thing.  If  abstinence  and  want  « 
sleep  could  banish  my  Intolerable 
takes.  I  hope  yon  will  forgive  my  infirmity  from  tfala  daj,  I  should 
abruptness,  sir,  but  my  spirits  at  wage  Interminable  war  irith  fealbar- 
thismomentarepecullarly  depressed,  beas  and  butchers,  But,alaB!  slecp- 
At  all  times  far  from  lively,  I  am  at  lessness  has  no  other  effect  upon  me 
present  in  Ihe  lowest  despondency,  than  an  apparent  increaae  of  good-he- 
ar even,  I  may  say,  despair."  mour — starvation  I  hare  never  tried; 

This  was  accompanied  with  the  I  am  certain  It  would  hare  the  saiae 

same  joyousness  of  look  and  tone  as  result." 

ever;  butaglance  from  Hixie  show-  "But   why  do   ron    olnect  to  a 

ed  me  he  was  serious,  and  I,  though  jolly  countenance  ?  "  conUnued  aid 

with  some  dIBicuity,  assumed  a  sad-  Hlxie;  "for  my  part,  I  like  to  see  you. 

ness  of  expression  more  accordant  I  hate  all  your  steady,  quiet;  Uiaught- 

•"'*'•  '■'■  ™™'*  "— ■  *'"• ful-lookfng   follows— young    ' 

mean— for,  says  I,  what  right , 

"lamvery  sorry.  Captain  Daisy,"  one  to  look  grave  and  gloomy  till  he 

I  said,  "  that  I  should  have  been  ini»<  begins  to  be  bald ;  or,  at  any  rab, 

led  by  appearancea,  but  still  hope  tlllhe  gets  Iiia  majority  ? — ]!ro,B«,it 

that  you  overrate  the  miserlsa  of  may  do  very  well  for  ■  geaml,  ar 

your  situation."  even  a  colonel,  to  appear  nsw  nd 

"  Impossible,  sir.    Till  this  Infer-  then  as  if  he  were  thlnkli^ ;  liat  ai 

jifll  conntenance  bur\ei  Ita  lauftcnu  V>  UMytBaaals  and  ^ptriw^  ut  to 

ieaturei  In  the  wrloklea  of  o\a  a^c,  xamftmv^A  cqna!K,\Mrv«r  eo^ 
ortfaedUBt  of  death,  there  cK&tem    ma  iAMXVMftBRM'^>a&teiM«9 


Ai^hts  at  Mess.     Chop.  VI T. 
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my  friends,  and  especially  you,  who 
always  have  been  the  kindest  and 
most  indulgent.' 

*<*Your  looks  and  stifled  laugh- 
ter, my  dear  Joey,  contradict  your 
speech.  'Tis,  perhaps,  all  right  that 
it  should  be  so.  ^^  hat  community 
is  there  between  age  and  youth,  or 
between  health  and  sickness  ? ' 

" '  Believe  me,  sir,'  I  went  on,  *  I 
am  really  very  sorry.' 

•**  Young  gentleman,'  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  '  methinks  you  might 
have  chosen  some  fitter  time  and 
place  for  your  frivolous  jokes,  than 
the  bick-room,  perhaps,  the  death- 
bed, of  an  old  man.  Farewell,  sir; 
for  the  sake  of  your  father  L  will  try 
to  forget  this  scene.  There  is  room 
enough  in  the  world  for  you  to 
laugh  and  enjoy  yourself,  without 
bringing  your  heartless  jovialty 
here — leave  me,  sir;  I  have  been 
deceived.' 

"I  knew  it  would  be  of  no  use 
saying  another  word,  as  the  more  I 
said,  the  happier  and  more  frivolous 
he  would  have  thought  mc ;  so,  with 
my  heart  almost  breaking  with  sor- 
row and  indignation  at  my  own  un- 
manageable features,  I  rushed  out 
of  the  room.  The  same  thing,  though 
in  different  dpjB;rees,  happened  to  all 
the  old  friends  to  whom  I  paid  my 
respects. 

**  I  parted  with  my  father  and  step- 
mother in  as  hurried  a  way  as  I 
could.  But,  alas!  this  only  made 
matters  worse.  When  I  expressed 
my  sorrow  at  leaving  home,  they 
told  me  not  to  make  any  protesta- 
tions of  that  kind  till  I  had  learned 
to  accommodate  my  looks  and  voice 
to  my  language.  After  shaking 
hands  with  them,  a  ceremony  which 
the  lady  went  through  with  a  stiff- 
ness I  had  never  remarked  in  her  to- 
wards me  before,  just  as  I  was 
leaving  the  room  in  a  state  of  real 
distress,  I  heard  her  say  to  ray  fa- 
ther— '  Such  want  of  feeling  is  into- 
lerable ;  the  boy  has  no  more  affec- 
tion than  a  cat.'  I  did  not  catch  my 
father^s  reply,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
It  was  in  the  same  strain.  Luckily 
there  is  no  mode  of  discovering  the 
spirits  from  a  man*s  hand-wnting. 
I  left  B  note  for  Harriet,  bmlegber 
to  excuse  the  ceremony  of  leav^ 
taking,  as  it  waaamoat  painful  eft- 
Iprty  and  much  better  arofded  fbf 
the  9akt  of  all  parties,    lllexvdify  \ 


[I^ov. 


started  for  the  depot,  and  faithfully 
announced  my  safe  arrival  to  my 
friends  at  home.  No  answer  was 
returned  for  a  long  time.  Mean- 
while, I  had  become  acquainted  witli 
my  brother  officers,  and  in  spite  tf 
all  my  efforts  to  explain  to  them 
that  I  was  of  a  very  hypt  and  melsD- 
choly  temperament,  Uiey  persisted 
in  considering  me  the  liveliest  fel- 
low in  the  world,  and  treated  me 
accordingly.  At  length  an  incident 
occurred  which  gave  me  inexpress- 
ible uneasiness.  Our  colonel,  who 
has  since  gone  upon  half-pay,  wb«b 
very  pleasant,  unassuming  man: 
happy  when  he  saw  his  officers  well 
pleased,  and  on  that  very  account  par- 
ticularlv  kind  and  hospitable  to  me. 
His  wife  was  in  delicate  hetJtii,  and 
for  tlie  sake  of  air  and  exercise,  wb^ 
accustomed  to  drive  herself  out  in 
a  very  nice  little  donkey  cbaise.  All 
the  long  summer  days  she  amused 
herself  driving  about  the  greeu 
shady  lanes  in  that  part  of  Devon- 
shire where  we  were  stationed,  and 
some  of  the  officers  were  occasion- 
ally asked  to  accompany  her  and 
the  major's  wife  on  horselMek,  and 
afterwards  dine  at  the  colonel's. 
The  colonel  himself  sometimes  join- 
ed these  ruralizing  parties ;  and  o& 
one  occasion  he  and  I,  and  two  or 
three  others,  were  chosen  an  tho  la- 
dles' escort.  After  a  day  of  quiet  en- 
joyment we  were  returning  home- 
wards; the  donkey,  with  tbe  obstl* 
nacy  of  all  its  tribe^  stood  stock  still 
when  they  attempted  to  pull  it 
round.  1  rode  up  to  offer  my  as- 
sistance, the  brute  ran  backward 
into  a  ditch,  frightened  the  ladies 
'  nearly  to  death,  and  upset  the  little 
carriage,  though  luckily  without  any 
injury  to  life  or  limb.  Poor  Mn 
-,  what  from  her  naturally  weak 


nerves,  and  very  infirm  health, 
nearly  hysterical  with  alarm.  Some 
of  the  party  galloped  off  to  tlie  bar- 
racks for  the  carnage,  soma  endea« 
voured  to  extricate  the  upeet  vehicle, 
and  I  did  my  best  to  reaasora  the 
trembling  and  agitated  lady.  My 
success  was  sucb  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  maJor*a  wtfs, 
whose  nerves  were  better  dmn  her 
eonipanloa'Ss  evidendy  showed  ho* 
dii^sled  she  was  wHh  wff  eondnet 
The  sofferer  herself,  though  nearly 
fitMiDg,  begg<id  lae  to  teiira,  and 
w\\>a  tQiw^  ^xoCetiioas  of  aorreir.  far 


QSS                                  HigJits  nt  Met/.  C/inp.  Vll.                                      [5ot. 

Miss  Melton,  all  liave  too  surely  con-  cloUied  in  tlie   deepnt  soimiiDt; 

viiic«d  us  tlint  four  laugliing  and  stood  berora   me.      Uf   head  WW 

cibberiog  over  ihe  distrcM  of  an  an-  reited  on  mf  hand— I  did  BM  An 

tuiitlicd   lady,  and  vour  glee  o»er  to  raiM  it. 

theall  but  murdered  bod]' of  anho-  "'Joseph,'  aLe  cried,  wben  ibe 

uourable  and  hisb- principled  young  saw  me ;  '  I  did  not  expect  to  find 

iiiau,  are  no  loaliciouB  fictions,  but  you  here.' 

luu  Had,   too  true  reaiitiea.      I   do  "' And  wfay  not,  Harriet  ? ' 

nut  atk  you  to  this  house.    In  fart,  " '  Because  I  thought  such  melu- 

your  father  canuut  ibiuk  of  eipoHJog  choly  scenes  as  these  not  at  aJl  adapt- 

himbelf,  at  thiH  present  dangerous  ed  to  one  of  so  lively  a  diapoaition.' 

itiid  painful  crlslH  of  Ha  disorder,  to  "  '  Ab,  Harriet !    have  you  alio 

the  ribald  jocularity  of  his  iuhuman  turned  Bgaiust  nae  ?     I  thaught  ia 

oftfpriug.'  you,  at  least,  I  had  one  friend  wlio 

'■  In  about  a  fortnight  after  this  would  not  beliere  me  the  callous 

precious  epistle,  a  short  note  was  unfeeling  being  you  have  heard  me 

put  into   my  hands      '  Sir,— Your  represented.' 

pout-father  died  here  last  night;  his  "'You  hadl   but  why,  oh  wliy 

Illness  being  greatly  af^rarsted  by  will  you  be  your  own  groateat  en^' 

his  knowlc'lge  uf  your  Infamously  my ;  why  will  you  not  learn  to  r^ 

unfeeling  conduct  on  several  recent  strain  your  exuberant  apirtta?  I  told 

orcahiuns.    The  funeral  takes  place  ihcm  1  could  not  bellere  you  were 

this  day  week,  and  if  you  can  re-  so  heartless.' 

press    your  haiipiaess  so  far  as  to  ■"  But  tliey  would  not  be  persuaded 

avoid  ofTL'tidln^  ulher  personn'  feel-  that  1  was  any  thing  but  the  most 

in^H,  1  am  deoirDd  by  Mrs  Daisy  to  sp.liish  and  unnatural    or  mankind, 

invite  you  to  attend  lu'     This  wm  You  know,  Harriet,  how  fondly  I 

from  the  undertaker.  loved  my  father.     Can  you  Itelieve 

"IpasB  over  the  hideous  inter-  that  I  feel  no  sorrow  for  his  death?' 

Tal  between  the  time  of  receiving  1  kt'pt  my  face  still  hidden  with  my 

this  note  tnd  the  day  of  the  funcraf.  hand. 

I  did  not  present  myself  till  the  ca-  "'I  always  bad  better  hopes  of 

valcade  w>is  about  to  start :  on  many  you,'  eIic  rt>j)11ed,  '  than  others.     I 

accounts  I  Vepl  my  handkerchief  to  never  (;ould  believe  you  were  so 

my  eyes;  one  uf  them  was,  that  I  hardened,  as  to  have  so  feeling*  for 

might  the  better  ronceal  my  unfur-  the  BufTeringa  of  others.     I  shut  roy 

tunate  features.  On  our  return  from  oars  ivheii  they  talked  of  your  t^ea^ 

the  church,  1  scarcely  dared  to  pre-  ment  uf  Dr  Glover.     I   would  not 

sent  myself  to  the  widow,  or  even  lititen  when  they  told  me  of  your 

to  Harriet    1  felt  tliat  1  should  only  sliuoiing    a    companion,    and    then 

be  cunfirming  them  more  strongly  laughing  at  his  dying  agonlea ;  and, 

in  their  belief  uf  my  utter  want  of  above  all,  1  had  an  assured  con5< 

'  y    and    fectinff.      But    my  deuce  thst  this  awful  domestic  cala- 

r  my  father's  k>sb  was  deep  mity  would  fiU'you  with  overwhelm- 

anu  sincere.     1  will  not  rest  on  how  iug  sorrow,' 

my  HurrowwaK  increased  by  a  know-  "I  cast  my  handkerchief  to  the 

ledgo  uf  the  sentiments  towards  me  ground,  started  from  nr  seat;  aid, 

with  which  ha  died.    I  visited  the  tlinging   my  arms  rouna  her,  said, 

scenes  uf  my  boyiiuod  on  the  even-  ■  Blens  you,  my  own  kind  Harriet, 

ing  of  the  day  of  tlie  funeral— tlie  for    these    words ;    the  sweetest  1 

bend  uf  the  river  where  I  had  bathed  have  heard  for  many  a  day.     Do  I, 

—places   I    had    fished— and  I  sat  indeed,  look  the  careless  unauffering 

down  In  a  retired  part  of  the  grounds,  tsreti-h  you  had  imagined  ? ' 

beside  a  little  fountain,  where  1  had  ".She    looked  up  into  my  bee. 

often  rested  with  Harriet  in  the  firat  There  stood  I,  with  the  moat  provok- 


sympathy 
grief  fur  m 


days  of  our  acquaintance.  Here  I  ing  simper  on  my  countenance— my 
gave  way  to  my  grief;  and,  after  a  lips  screwed  Into  a  most  quisicu 
paroxysm  into  which  1  was  Ihvowa    leoenliUnce  of  a  laush — my  vtrice 

or  the  actitencBs  and  compWcuVou    ue«t\f  c^ioWiifL.  w  'K  ^Vili  mtrtb. 

of  mverlcfB.  I  was  aware  of  aWibl    Slw  AiMiieveiw  AwN«Si*&«.w^ 


6eo 

ivhen  we  were  all  the  world  to  each 
other,  do  not  for  a  moment  belieTO 
that  my  heart  participates  in  the  un- 
fortunate jojouanesa  of  my  counte- 
nance.' 

"  *  I  wish  I  could  believe  what  you 
My-»you  can  easily  imagine  how 
long  1  struggled  against  the  convic- 
tion that  you  were  the  intolerable 
monster  you  were  painted.' 

" '  And  if  I  could  indeed  persuade 
you  that  my  features  alone  were  in 
faulty  might  I  hope  for  a  return  of 
those  him)py  days  ?' 

"  <  Ah,  why  not  ?-~how  delighted 
we  should  all  be  1  * 

" '  Then  do»  my  dear  Harriet,  go 
and  tell  your  aunt  that  indeed,  in- 
deed, I  am  a  most  disconsolate, 
wretched  fellow,— and  that  1  wish 
my  face  were  as  rueful  as  an  owls.' 

"  *  ril  go  and  try,'  replied  the  girl; 
'  for  1  really  begin  to  think  it  must 
actually  be  the  case.' 

**  And  away  she  went,  leaving  me 
in  greater  hopes  than  I  had  ever  yet 
allowed  myself  to  entertain. 

**  My  father's  picture  was  over  the 
mantel- piece ;  I  looked  up  at  it,  and 
recollecting  all  the  kindnesses  I  had 
experienced,  and,  above  all,  the  me- 
lancholy estrangement  from  me 
which  had  embittered  his  last  hours, 
I  took  out  my  handkerchief  and 
wiped  off  the  involuntary  tears  which 
were  coursing  down  my  face. 

'* '  Laughing,  by  — -— ,'  exolaimed 
a  voice  behind  me,  which  I  recog- 
nised as  that  of  Mr  Davies;  *  the 
parricide  1  must  he  come  hither  to 
grin  with  fiendish  delight  over  the 
very  picture  of  his  deceased  parent  I 
Depend  on't,  Mr  Daisy,  you  shall 
never  possess  one  foot  of  this  land 
while  I  retain  any  power.  No  ex- 
cuse, sir;  your  very  eyes  are  red 
with  your  suppressed  enjoyment, — 
your  voice  is  oroken,— go  hence,  sir; 
1  am  empowered  by  your  mother. 
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sir,  to  give  you  notice  to  l^'nve  this 
house,  sir.  We  both  of  us  are  now 
persuaded  that  the  story  trunip«>d 
up  by  you  and  Miss  Meltoo  Is  a  plot 
to  deceive  u».  It  is  impossible  yonr 
looks  can  be  inToluntary  ^-^-rellra^ 
sir.' 

"  Would  you  bellere  it  I  I  was  si 
dispirited  and  cowed  by  conthrasl 
persecutions,  that,  vnthout  aayiog  t 
word,  I  took  up  my  bat  and  walked 
as  rapidly  as  I  could  to  the  Inn.  I 
only  waited  till  a  chaise  could  begot 
rmdy ;  and  as  I  was  stepping  into  it; 
a  boy  put  a  slip  of  paper  Into  my 
hand.  On  it  was  written :  '  Do  not 
despair.  You  have  one  friend,  whe 
will  be  your  untiring  advocate.'  It 
had  no  signature,  anait  needed  noae. 
I  have  worn  it  near  my  heart  ever 
since.*' 

"  Then,  by  Jingo,  (kptaia  Daisy," 
said  old  Hixie,  **  yuu  have  no  buii^i 
ness  to  despair.  A  woman  la  sever 
defeated  when  she  onee  takes  np  the 
cause  of  a  good-looking,  handsome 
young  fellow.  We  shall  see  yea 
Squire  of  Daisy  Hall  yer^  sitting  via-a- 
vee,  as  they  say  in  France,  lo  Mn 
Harriet,  and  feeling  almoe^  if  net 
quite,  as  happy  aa  yoa  look.'* 

The  gentleman  towards  the  head 
of  the  table,  whom  I  have  described 
as  being  in  possession  of  so  unlate* 
resting  and  undefined  a  conntenaaice, 
was  now  emboldened  either  by  Uie 
wine  ho  had  drunk,  or  the  eomoiv* 
nicativeness  of  the  presldenl,  and 
volunteered  his  storyw— But  Jtiat  at 
this  moment  my  wrist  fa  aonr  with 
writing,  and  some  earelew  fs&ew 
has  mislaid  my  dicUonaryj  io  Ibit 
the  difiicult  words  he  maoe  oae  of 
might  not  be  very  acenrately  epelt; 
and  I  will,  therefore,  keep  lite  ad- 
ventures till  I  have  refreshed  myself 
with  a  tumbler  or  two  of  grog^  and 
Walker  makes  his  reappearaaeew 
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her  nobles,  the  Bterilitj  of  her  soil,  V-mi,  wben  he  hazarded  dial 

and  the  iDdisciplioe  of  ber  tnuies,  Uod  In  such  an  uaembljp,  WM  fallr 

she  WB8,  to  the  last,  uaBubdued,  and  ac<|uuiite<l  with  tha  fact^  and  hw 

fiually  saw  lier  own  mooarchs  ascend  maoj  examples  in  hii  eye  to  cafii^ 

the  throne  of  the  three  kiaj^damB.  borate  the  aasertioB.     He  pnbaUf 

He  would    have    learned   that  the  grounded  his   aUegatioa  m  W  ihs 

power  which  at  once  beat  down  the  total  want  of  a  free  or  io^ 

clans  of  Ireland,    which   waeed   a  spirit  in  Scotland,  upon  thai 

doubtful    war   of   a  hundred  and  tame  and  feeble  efibrta  wl 

twent7  fears'  duration  with  France,    land  made  in  behalf  trf'  the 

which  repeatedlf  marched  across  tion:  upon  the  timlrtily  ami  liirwi 
the  whole  territory  of  that  ^eat  lution  oisplaTed  bf  the  CoveDantcn 
nation,  crowned  iu  own  kin^  within  in  the  mountainaof  Arrahire;  apsi 
the  walls  of  Paris,  and  exhibited  that  the  influence  retainea  by  its  hist- 
of  Its  firat-rate  opponent  a  captive  aichj  in  the  formation  of  the  ■•• 
within  those  of  London,  waa  never  formed  church,  and  the  total  abanei 
able,  permanenilj-,  to  subdue  a  foot  of  anf  thing  like  republican  equaUiy 
of  Scottish  land :  that  the  splendid  in  tlie  constitution  of  ita  Genanl 
chivalry  of  England  ever  recoiled  in  Aaaembly.  Or  did  he  found  It  vpou 
tlie  end  from  the  atubborn  apearmen  the  weak  and  inaufficiant  aupptrt 
of  Scotland  ;  that  the  greatest  defeat  which  the  Scotch  gave  to  the  eaaai 
recorded  iu  the  Engliah  annals,  came  of  freedom  during  the  great  rebel- 
from  the  unconquerable  bands  of  lion:  the  Scotch  who  first  took  ap 
Robert  Bruce,  and  that  it  required  arms  against  the  deapotic  authority 
all  tbe  glories  of  Creaay,  Poitiera,  of  Charlea  L,  who  brought  the  whida 
and  Axincour,  to  blazon  over  the  array  of  their  nation  to  the  heights 
felt  defeat  of  Uannockburn,  U  is  of  Lauder,  while  aa  yet  net  om 
truly  a  proof  of  the  march  of  intel-  sword  had  been  drawn,  or  mudcct 
lect,  of^  the  prodigious  spread  of  fired  to  thesouth  of  the  Tweedianl 
information  which  the  difiusion  of  alone,  by  their  seaaonable  anppcrb 
newspapers  and  the  growth  of  de-  gave  rictory  to  the  Mntting  caute  of 
mocracy  hare  produced,  to  see  a  freedom  In  England  at  Maraloa 
popular  Irish  uemagogue  venture  Moor  ?  Or  had  uie  learned  Lord  in 
to  hazard  the  aaaertiou  before  a  his  eye  the  atubhom  and  deapeiaie 
meeting  of  electors  in  the  British  reaiataoce  opposed  by  the  Coveaan- 
dumiuions,  that  Scotland  was  never  ters  of  Scotland  to  the  cnidties  and 
cooi|uered  because  it  was  not  worth  the  severity  of  Charles  IL,  or  tha 
the  taking ;  and  to  hear  that  lenti-  memorable  declaration  from  the 
mcnt  applauded  by  au  aaaembly  in  Scottiah  eatates  that  James  IL  had 
a  ualiuD  which  waa  conquered  by  forfeittd  his  title  to  the  throne  la 
eleven  hundred  knights,  and  haa  KMtJ,  when  the  English  only  vifr 
never  since  been  able  to  face  five  tured  to  assert  that  he  had  deaaltd 
Kuglish  brigades,  in  presence  of  the  it;  or  the  free  and  Independent 
descendanta  of  thoae  who  hurled  manner  in  which  the  Scottiah  Par- 
back  tietlae  Eiujliek  incaaioiis,  many  liament  tied  up  the  most  dangerous 
oftliem  led  by  Eoglish  monarclia.at  powers  of  government  by  the  Act 
the  head  of  forces  twice  as  great  aa  1701,— the  Habeaa  Corpua  Act  of 
the  Britons  who  vantjuished  Kapo-  Scotland,  and  a  more  effectual  aafe- 
leon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  guard  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
I;  is  another  proof  of  that  vast  dif-  than  even  that  celebrated  bulwark 
fuaiou  of  bistorical  and  political  in-  of  English  freedom  F  Tbe  leaned 
formation,  from  the  agency  of  the  Lord  will  not  surely  deny  to  tbe 
popular  preag,  to  hear  the  assertion  heroes  of  July,  the  dtizens  of  the 
so  generally  believed,  which  waa  Barricades,  on  whom  he  proaouneed 
hazarded  by  the  sama  learned  Lord  so  eloquent  an  eulogium  in  August 
Advocate  in  Patliameitt,  ths.^  ScoV  \%3a— ikub  \n»in  qCbeiac  actuated 
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which  all  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
freedom  should,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, be  directed.  The  French  de- 
mocrats have  never  jet  attained  to 
this,  the  very  first  step  in  the  ad- 
vance of  real  freedom ;  and  it  is  the 
glory  of  England  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.,  first  established  an  effec- 
tual barrier  against  the  evils  of  arbi- 
trary imprisonment  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  Admirable,  how- 
ever, as  the  provisions  of  that  justly 
celebrated  statute  are,  they  must 
yield  the  palm  to  the  Scottish  act 
which,  an  nundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  provided  an  absolute  security 
against  tlie  continuance  of  imprison- 
ment, by  any  possible  contrivance, 
beyond  140  days;  whereas,  the  Eng- 
lish act  only  gives  the  prisoner  a 
right  to  insist  that  hin  trial  sliall  be 
brought  on  at  the  next  assisses,  an 
event  which  may  often  be  fi^^  or 
six  months  from  the  period  of  com- 
mittal, and  even  then  allows  the 
prisoners  to  be  remanded  to  the 
next  assizes,  if  the  prosecutors'  wit- 
nesses are  not  ready  to  attend.* 

The  instruction  of  the  poor  is  the 
p[rand  object  of  the  patriots  of  the 
present  day,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  has  repeatedly  declared, 
that  he  desired  no  other  epitaph  on 
his  monument  than  that  hn  was  the 
founder  of  Universal  English  Edu- 
cation. Serious  doubts  may  be  en- 
tertained whether  the  instruction 
which  it  was  his  object  to  promote, 
apart  from  moral  discipline  or  reli- 
gious knowledge,  be  really  a  bless- 
ing or  a  curse;  but  whatever  opi- 
nion may  be  formed  on  that  point, 
upon  which  the  greatest  and  wisest 
men  are  at  variance,  and  which  ex- 
perience has  not  enabled  us  to  de- 
cide with  certainty,  one  thing  is  per- 
fectly clear,  that  the  difficulty  was 
solved  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  by  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  which  establish- 
ed a  system  of  parochial  instruction, 
universal  in  its  operation,  perfect  in 
its  kind,  and  so  admirably  connected 
with  the  religious  Institutions  of  the 
nation,  that  while  thepartiaana of  fiee« 
dom  lave  ascribed  lo  it  all  thambat* 
queui  prosperity  of  the  nation,  the 


friends  of  religion  and  morality  bin 
been  equally  loud  in  its  commeBdi- 
tion ;  and  experience  haa  traced  tsi 
none  of  those  unhappy  conteqof^ 
ces  which  the  warmest  aapportenrf 
universal  knowledge  admit  IwrsM 
often  attended,  at  leaat  in  greatriiiii^  I 
the  mere  concession  to  the  people  of 
the  mesne  of  infoimation  In  Aoe 
times.f 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  presort  ifc^ 
that  more  humane  ideas  have  csor 
to  prevail  generally  on  the  adn^ 
stration  ef  criminal   law;  sad  tki   ^ 
great  names  of  Elomilly,  Mackintsii; 
and  Peel,  have  been  illustrated  If 
their  efforts  in  tills  benevolent  » 
reer,  not  leas  than  by  their  shilitf  md 
eloquence  in  the  general  field  of  ps* 
lltics.  The  great  work,  howevsr,iiyec 
unfinished ;  the  Aujgean  stable  is  but 
imperfectly  clearedout i  maay kss- 
dred  capital  crimes  still  disfigure  the 
English  statute-book;  and  iheietarBf 
of  the  very  last  year  showed,  thatoit 
of  1400  persons  condemned  Is  death 
only  forty-nine  were  deemed  wortkf 
of  execution.    When  this  draloraUe 
inequality  may  be  corredeaTor  the 
letter  of  the  law  be  brought  to  a  Icrd 
with  the  humane  spirit  of  the  age^  It 
is  impossible  to  foresee;  but  tUs 
much  is  certdn,  tiiat  this  enormouf 
evil  never  waa  experienesd  in  Seo^ 
tish  legislation,  which  never  rerog- 
nlsed  more  tlian  forty  capital  erimci 
—nearly  on&>haif  of  which  are  of 
English     introductian     since    the 
Union,^— and  has  been  famiNar  frut 
the  earliest  period  with  a  mit^atlBg 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  paWe 
prosecutor,  which  haa  always  fctpl 
the  practice  of  the  criminaf  ceurti 
on  a  level  with  the  feeUnn  of  dw 
times,  and  has  now  praoacally  re- 
duced even  this  comparadvdy  is- 
considerable  array  of  capital  criDeo 
to  five  or  six. 

Judge  Blackstone  slatee  it  with 
reason,  as  the  hoaat  of  the  Eogliib 
law,  that  in  csseo  of  treason  the  se> 
cused  can  be  conricted  on  the  coo* 
earring  testimony  of  two  witncBsei^ 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  recelv«^ 
fifteen  davs  before  bis  trial,  a  espy 
of  his  inaictmenti  witb  the  aaaMil 
rsaidencetoand  prefesrioasof  tbewii^ 
niesses  who  are  to  be  adduced,  and 
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estates,  are  liable  unlvenallj  for  the 
debts  of  the  firm,  that  the  whole  »ta- 
bilitjT  and  security  of  that  imporUnt 
but  perilous  branch  of  national  com- 
merce has  been  established. 

It  is  within  these  few  years  only 
that  the  humanity  of  the  Legislature 
has  interposed  in  England  in  favour 
of  tliat  unfortunate  class  of  persons, 
insolvent  debton ;  but  the  Scottish 
legislature,  an  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  ga?e  them,  by  the  rights 
of  applying  for  a  eessio  bonormm^  or 
transterence  of  their  goods  without 
reserve  to  their  creditors,  a  complete 
protection  against  the  hardship  of 
Imprisonment,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  fraudulent  concealment 
of  funds  called  for  the  application 
of  that  seyerity.*  The  effect  of  this 
happy  measure,  originally  devised 
by  the  wisdom  or  sympathy  with 
insolvents  of  Julius  Cesar,  has  been 
anch,  that  the  dresdful  evils  of  pro- 
longed incarceration,  so  well  known 
and^so  much  the  object  of  dread  in 
Engkuid,  have  been  for  a  oentury- 
and-a-hiJf  unknown  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island ;  and  few  debtors 
are  confined  above  six  weeks,  ex- 
cepting in  those  cases  where  their 
mudiuent  eondnct  obviously  calls 
for  the  application  of  that  aevere 
raoiedy. 

Not  content  with  this  great  con- 
cession to  nnfortunate  debtors,  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  by  a  statute  in 
the  same  year,-!-  established  what  is 
called  the  Act  of  Graee^  whereby  a 
del>tor,who  is  unable  to  aliment  hin^ 
aelf  in  jail,  is  entitled  to  apply  to  the 
Magistrates,  keepers  of  the  prison,  to 
have  a  certain  weekly  allowance, 
adequate  to  his  maintenance,  assign- 
ed to  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  cre- 
ditor who  lodged  him  in  prison.  The 
eflfect  of  this  humane  regulation  has 
been  not  only  to  hinder  the  starva^ 
tion  of  prisoners  for  civil  debts  in 
jail,  but  in  a  great  degree  to  prevent 
that  ruinous  accumulation  ot  claims 
against  them  in  the  name  ofjailfies^ 
which  have  long  been  the  cause  of 
the  confinement  of  above  half  the 
debtors  in  England ;  and  by  the  bui^ 
densone  p^rment  to  the  creditors 
with  whi(A  k  is  attended,  te  dimi- 
Bish  very  much,  indeed,  the  dun^ 


tlon  of  imprisonment  In  Asa 
where  the  debtor  waa  vnable 
willing  to  obtain  the  benefit  < 
ration  by  a  eessio  bononaiu 

The  introduction  of  tibe  reti 
tive  period  In  bankruptcy,  wU 
land  owes  to  the  enligbtenei 
rience  of  Sir  SamuM  Reai 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  ttf 
est  improvementa  in  her  hi 
law,  and  has  done  nore  te 
the  frauds  of  insolvent  trade 
any  other  enactmenc  aiace  i 
introduction  of  that  systen 
tiie  provisions  of  hia  act  are  i 
but  a  copr  of  the  act  passed 
Scottish  Parlfament  above  a  c 
before;  j:  which,  with  a  ft 
wisdom  moat  renuuUble,  ai 
in  1696,  those  wery  provisiees 
the  fraudulent  alienatleBa  of  a 
on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy^  wi 
wider  commerce  and  more  ex 
commercial  experience  of  E 
only  suggested  Ibr  adopthn 
tury  afterwardsL 

Protectlen  to  the  cultlvatsrt 
the  oppression  of  his  hmdiei^ 
prejudicial  efccto  of  e  ehMge 
prietors,  la  one  of  the  great  i 
of  civil  TOvemment ;  and  Ith 
remarked  by  Mr  Hume,  a*  a  d 
proof  of  the  slow  pioRma  ef  | 
freedom  even  fai  Kmland;- 
▼oured abode, that  afiw ye§ 
for  the  proleetloM  ef  then"! 
goods  to  all  that  is  to  he  M 
Magaa  Gharta  Itaelf  In  fhrom' 
importaat  body  of  men^  «i 
cultivators.  But  in  Scotland,  f 
absolute  protection  waa  aeca 
this  most  important  dasa  lei 
dred  years  ago,  by  a  sUtnte,  psi 
its  preamble  beara,  for  the  iM 
*"  of  the  puir  folk  that  Us 
ground."  This  act  waa  ee  f 
ant  in  its  operation,  and  aoel 
in  its  protection,  that  Adam- 
remarks,  that  it  Is  of  itsrif  safl 
by  having  laid  the  foundal 
kas€s^  to  acconat  for  aH  tiie 
quent    agricultaral    preaperi 

The  agricaltnral  fndustry-^ 
knd,  tm  wlthfai  theae  fewymri 
been  perpetually  IrfMted  ft 
nrinens  erivilege  whfeh  this^ 
lordi  of  tiMt  country  enfeyedH 


By  Act  1696. 


\  A69G,c.  0. 


X  Y^'a^,  ^  b. 
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extraordinary  provisionR  made  hj  tbe  instUutioii  of  the  **  Lords  of  tbe 
its    native  Parliaments    in  remote  Articles/'  at  they  were  termed,  or 
periods,  not  only  for  Uie  well-being  committee  of  Parliament,  intnified 
of  the  people,  but  the  coercion  alike  with  the  preparation  of  all  iegislA- 
of  reffu  tyranny  and  aristocratic  op-  tive  measures,  though  not  destitute 
presuon,  and  the  imtruction^  reliefs  ofinfluence,  are  obvioualy  inadequate 
and  iecuriti/  of  the  poorer  dosses^  to  explain  its  occurrence.     For  irbo 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  poured  wisdom  into  the  minds  of  ibe 
in  the  whole  history  of  modem  Eu-  Lords  of  the  Articles  ?     Who  filled 
rope,  and  well  desenring  of  the  spe-  the  barons  of  a  remote,  poor,  ud 
cial  attention  of  historians  and  states-  half  savage  state  with  ideas  of  lt^t»- 
men,  both  in  Uiat  and  the  neighbour-  lative  protection   to   the  labounn; 
ing  country.     When  we  recollect  classes,  and  political  wisdom  which 
what  was  the  state  of  that  remote  did  not  appear  oven  in  the  favoured 
and  sterile  kingdom  in  the  four  cen-  soil  of  South   Brituu    for  centa- 
turies  preceding  the  Union,  during  ries  after?      Who  taught  that  rude 
which  these  extraordinary  menu-  and  illiterate  people,  what  to  adopt 
meats  of  legislative  wisdom  were  and  what  reject,   out   of   tbe  in- 
erected  ;    when  we  remember  that  mense  mass  of  the  civil  law  y  And 
for  the  first  two  centuries  of  that  where  shall  we  find  in  the  institu- 
period,  it  was  lacerated  by  an  almost  tions  of  the  old  French  monarcbr, 
incessan  t  warfare  for  its  national  inde-  anything  like  the   benevolent  wis- 
pendence,  invaded  twenty  times  by  dom,  regard  for  the  poor  and  de«ti- 
immense  foreign  armies,  repeatedly  tu te^ and  bulwarks  ot  freedom, wLich 
pierced  to    the    heart    by  foreign  are  the  glorious  characteristics  of 
power,  and  plundered  and  devasta-  the  old  Scottish  statutes  ? 
ted  everywhere  by  foreign  turnds;  It  belongs  to  the  historian  of  Scot- 
when  we  call  to  mind,   that   du-  land  to  point  out  the  causes  to  which 
rin^   this    constant    and    n-inding  this  extraordinary  fact  has  been  ov- 
military  exertion,   its  fields   were  ing ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  hiot- 
perpetually  laid   waste,   its    cities  ingatourown  opinions  on  the  subject, 
biu-ned,  its  merchant  vessels  cap-  Tlie  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  we 
tured,  and  the  seeds  equally  of  agri-  conceive,  is  to  be  found,  1.  io  the 
cultural,  manufacturing,  and    com-  long,heroic,andper6evering8trugeiti 
mercial  prosperity,  nipt  in  the  bud ;  which  the  Scotch  made  for  their  ba- 
when  we  observe  that  during  the  tional  independence,  an  effort  which, 
two  next  centuries,  when  the  Rng-  like  the  successful  combat  with  ad- 
lish  had  abandoned  their  attempts  varsity,  in  an  individual,  deveioped 
to  conquer  the  kingdom  by  main  many  of  the  most  valuable  quali- 
force,  they  had  constant  recourse  to  ties  of  national  character.      2.  In 
tlie  still  more  dangerous  method  of  the  strong   and  deep   hold  which 
management  which  consisted  in  the  the  Reformation  took  of  the  people, 
corruption  and  division  of  the  no-  and   the  boundless    extrication  of 
bles,  and  that  by  the  continual  appli-  thought,  and  dispelling   of   preja- 
cation  of  tliat  potent  engine,  the  in-  dice,  which  in  consequence  ensued, 
ttfgrity  of  a  great  portion  of  the  aris-  during  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth 
tocracy  was  totally  destroyed,  and  and  the  whole  of  the  aevcnt^nth 
the  nation  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  century.    8.  In  the  fortunate  contti- 
of  feudal  disorder,  from  which  no  tution  of  the  national  Parliament, 
one  derived  benefit  but  the  arch-  which  gave  a  full  and  fair  representa- 
fiends  who  put  their  base  and  selfibh  tiou  to  the  whole  property  of  the 
passions  in  motion— we  are  lost  in  nation,  and  entirely  excluded  that 
astonishment  at  the  laws  which  were  selfish  and  partial  legislation  which 
framed  during  such  periods  of  anar-  never  fails  to  follow  ue  ascendency 
chy,  and  the  noble  principles  of  le-  of  mere  numbers.    Already  we  see 
gislation  adopted  by  a  people  too  the  liberal  party  holding  up  tbeir 
often,  to  appearance,  occupied  only  hands  in  derision ;   but  oefore  we 

with  the  wretched  and  distracting  are  done  with  this  subject^  we  are 

objects  of  Individual  ambition.    The  much  mistaken  if  we  do  not  advance 

ordinary  attempts  to  accounl  fox  iAk«  m\x<^^  ^WOdl^SSI  vhaka  the  opinions 
wonder  by  the  influence  of  Vranoe,    o^«^c»tt^Wi&a;u^«R«a.«fiL^dDddx^lM6i^ 

tike  authority  of  the  cWtt  V%w,  an^  •k^^- 
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mdrantageft  which  have  been  gained, 
and  the  evils  which  have  been  in- 
curred, by  the  momentous  change 
which  it  has  been  the  fate  of  our 
times  to  witness.    To  this  duty  men 
of  all  parties  are  imperative! v  called, 
and  none  so  much  as  those, who,  from 
beine  on  the  populous  side,  and  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  majority 
Ot  the  electors  in  populous  places, 
are  more  than  their  opponents  like- 
ly to  possess  an  important  influence 
In  its  future  composition.    We  are 
not  going  to  argue  the  expedience  of 
the  Referm  Bill :  that  is  now  mat- 
ter of  history,  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  fitly  dealt  with  by  the  historian : 
we  assume  that  change  to  be  irre- 
vocable, and  to  form  the  foundation, 
be  it  good  or  be  it  bad,  of  the  new 
constitution.      We  request  the  at- 
tention merely  of  men  of  all  parties, 
to  the  working  of  the  measure ;  to 
the  tendency  which  the  Legislature 
e^ibits,  the  symptoms  of  evil  which 
It  has  manifested,  and  the  indications 
of  good  which  it  has  displayed,  in 
or^r  that  a  determination  which  all 
are  agreed  cannot  be  recalled,  may, 
if  possible,  be  stript  of  its  danger- 
ous  consequences,   and    rendered 
productive  of  the  greatest  good  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  to  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  first  feature  which  must  strike 
every  person  in  comparing  the  new 
with  the  old  House  of  Commons,  is 
the  diminished  interest  and  abilitv 
of  the  debates.  We  say  this  with 
pain,  and  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  Reformed  House;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  most  perfect  disposition 
of  amity  towards  it,  and  with  every 
wish  to  find  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
and  not  in  the  faults  of  individuaiB, 
the  cause  of  this  admitted  deficien- 
cy. But  the  fact  is  too  glaring  to  be 
concealed;  it  is  loudly  proclaimed 
by  the  journals  and  periodicals  which 
were  foremost  in  promoting  reform, 
and  it  is  so  evident  as  to  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  most  in- 
considerate. No  man  now,  be  he 
Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical,  takes  up  a 
newspaper  to  read  the  debates  with 
half  tlie  interest  or  benefit  which  he 
did  five  years  ago.  Lord  Brougham 
declared,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Unstamped  PubWca- 
Horn,  that  the  great  thing  to  be  de- 
Aired  WBB  to  iret  the  working  c\aaiei% 


[Vof. 


debates  in  Parliament;  but  really. 
unless  they  are  better  and  more  in- 
teresting than  they  have  been  In 
either  Hou^e  during  the  last  two 
sessions,  we  much  doubt  whether 
the  reading  of  them  will  increase, 
nay,  whether  it  will  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, rapidly  diminish,  and  poasibly 
become  altogether  extinct.  This  is 
matter  of  universal  observation,  and 
of  loud  complaint  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  We  have  indeed  abun- 
dant and  frequent  ebullitions  of 
spleen  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  fierce  and  angnr  contentions 
in  the  upper  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, occasional  crowing  of  cocks, 
and  never-failing  long  speeches  in 
the  Lower ;  but  where  do  we  find, 
except  in  the  orations  of  the  old 
members  of  the  Legislature,  any 
thing  that  is  either  instructive,  ele- 
vating, or  interesting?  Sir  Robert 
Peel  makes  sometimes  an  eloquent 
and  statesmanlike  speech;  Mr  Spring 
Rice  brings  forward  an  interesting 
and  valuable  array  of  figures  from 
the  Parliamentary  returns  ;  Mr  O'- 
Connell  pours  forth  an  indignant  and 
powerful  specimen  of  Irish  energy ; 
but  with  these  and  a  few  simuar 
exceptions,  all  derived  from  the  old 
House  of  Commons,  what  else  is 
tliere  that,  to  a  man  of  any  party,  af- 
fords subject  either  of  interest  or 
Instruction  ?  Watch  a  reformer,  as 
we  have  often  done,  when  he  takes 
up  a  newspaper  overloaded  with  de- 
bates ;  observe  his  face  as  he  glances 
over  the  effusions  of  the  popular  ora- 
tors ;  above  all,  attend  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  he  reads  the 
discussions,  and  you  will,  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain,  obtain  decisive 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
the  debates  in  the  Reformed  House 
are  held.  We  say  in  Great  Britain ; 
for  doubtless  the  attention  of  num- 
bers in  Ireland  is  agreeably  fixed  by 
the  vast  proportion  of  the  columns 
which  the  eflusions  of  their  orators 
occupy,  and  the  unmeasured  terms 
of  vituperation  in  which  they  assail 
the  Englitth  Government,  in  what- 
ever hands  it  may  be  placed,  as  the 
sole  and  efficient  cauae  of  all  their 
disasters. 

To  those  who  looked  forward  to 
\&ve  Reformed  Parliament  as  the  pa- 
Ik^ce^  'wViVOcL  ^^a&  \A  \!k»i\  Tdl  the 
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tics  n'hich  had  eaught  their  fancy  in  forums  of  the   Grecian    Commoo- 
their  electoral  assemblieB.  The  con-  wealths,  has  been  abundantly  verified 
sequence  of  the  Tast  deluge  of  mem-  by  the  experience  of  our  own  timet, 
bers  of  this  description,  who  sud-  Without  referring  to  the  French  Re- 
denly,  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  public,  and  the  enormous  debates  U 
Bill,  inundated  the  legislature,  was  its  impassioned  assembly,  let  us  at- 
the     interminable    harangues,    the  tend  to  the  example  of  America,  our 
vehement  contentions,  the  fierce  de-  own  descendants — tlie  bone  of  our 
clamation,  and  general  want  of  prac-  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  fleah.    Mr  Hi- 
tical,  sound,  or   useful  information  milton  has  told  us  what  the  slighteit 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  acquaintance  with  the  proce^iags 
characterised  the  new  members  in  of  Congress  must  have  already  sug- 
the  present  Parliament.  gested  to  every  observer — ^that  tbe 
Where  talent  and  mediocrity,  how-  evil  of  long  speeches  has  there  be- 
ever,  it  is  said,  knowledge  and  igno-  come  so  enormous,  as  to  threaten en- 
rance,  eloquence  and  hesitation,  are  tirely  to  choke  up  the  business  of  tbe 
jumbled  together  in  one  assembly,  legislature;  that  single  harangues  are 
men  of  commanding  qualities  will  frequently  made  for  three  days  to- 
take  the  lead,  and  those  of  inferior  gether;  and  that,  when  a  member 
qualifications  will  gradually  sink  in-  rises  on  Thursday,  it  is  announced 
to  the  rank  of  followers.    It  is  this  in  the  newspapers  that  he  is  **  to 
reflection  which   forms  the    secret  heep  the  Jloor  during  the  remainder  of 
hope  of  the  skilful  and  enlightened  the  iccck"    Congress,  indeed,  do  not 
leaders  of  the  movement  party :  they  listen  to  these  interminable  orationi; 
are  constantly  expecting  to  see  the  the  members  write  notes,  sleep,  or 
torrent  of  eloquence  exhaust  itself —  read  the  newspapers  while  tliey  are 
to  sec  men  of  business  and  practical  going  on ;  but  what  does  that  signi- 
habits  step  into  their  proper  place,  fy  ?   the  long-winded  orator   plods 
and  the  legislature  resume  the  busi-  through  his  Herculean  task;  he  prints 
ne8B-like,sensibIe  form  which  it  wore  it  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  on 
in  the  corrupted  days  of  Tory  ascen-  coarse  paper,  and  sends  it  down, 
dencj.    There  is  some  ground  for  price  2d.,  to  his  electors,  who  are  lo 
hope  that  this  effect  may,  to  a  certain  enchanted  with  the  display  he  haa 
extent^  take  place ;  but  there  is  one  made,  that  his  return  Is  immediately 
consideratioD,   which    shows   deci-  secured.      Thus  the  interest  of  the 
sively  that  the  Reformed  House  can  members  representing  tJiese  popular 
never,  under  its  present  constitution,  constituencies  is  directly  adverse  to 
be  brought  to  the  workmanlike,  use-  those  of  the  States ;  to  speak  often 
ful  form^  of  the  unreformed,  and  that  and  long  is  the  interest  of  the  for« 
the  nation  must  make  up  its  mind  mer;  tliat  he  should  speak  seldom 
to  see  the  public  time  constantly  was-  and  short  is  the  interest  of  the  latter ; 
ted  to  an  enormous  extent  in  intermi-  but  as  private  will  ever  in  general 
nable  discussions,  productive  of  no  prevail  over  public  advantage,  where 
other  result  but  the  securing  to  the  they  lie  in  opposite  directions,  it  i« 
popular  orators  their  seats,  and  means  much  to  be  feared  that  the  evil  is  an 
of  pursuing  a  similar  annoyance  in  inherent  vice  in  democratic  institu* 
the  next  Parliament    That  conside-  tions,  to  which  the  wit  of  man,  while 
ration  is  the  multitude  of  members  they  remain  in  vigour,  will  never  be 
who  now  sit  for  populous  urban  con-  able  to  devise  a  remedy, 
stituencies,  and  the  experienced  ne-  This  evil  was  experienced  in  a 
cessity  of  persons  in  that  situation  much  lesser  degree  in    the    unre- 
attendKig   to    their   own    interests  formed  House,  from  the  compara- 
rather  than  those  of  the  nation,  by  tively  small  proportion  of  members 
keeping    themselves  in  the   public  representing    popular  places    who 
eye  as  leading,  or,  at  least,  frequent  were  there  to  be  found,  and  the  great 
orators  in  Parliament.     Aristotle  has  number  of  persons  who,  seated  in 
defined  Democracy  to  be  an  "  Aris-  Parliament  by  the  influence  of  pro« 
tocracy  of  orators  sometimes  inter-  perty,  were  both  relieved  from  the 
rupted  by  the  monarchy  of  a  single  necessity  of  haranguing  for  the  sake 
orator;"  and  the  observation,  Wt^e^    o^  \)^e\T  i^Vavw  ^^^Ti<m  flection, 
on  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Vinmttn   ttuA,\i^\iwxi^^^R«A.^^x^Vj  %.^x* 
nature,  aa  it  an^AArpd  irt  the  atotm^    TnM»ti^.\si^A\fe«!^\«a^^w«MK«^«»a^^»^ 
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National  Assembly,  and  the  cliairmen  valence  of  loquacious  habits  and  loof 

of  tliese  committees^  iu  truth,  were  speeches   among    them.  ^    Between 

tlie   most  powerful  and  intluc^ntial  such  a  body  and    one  yielding  the 

men  in  the  state.    Mr  Hamilton,  who  a3c«^ndency  to  men  of  experienced 

has   collected  so   much  useful  and  ability  and  prudent  conduct,  there  is 

important  information  in  regard  to  precisely  the  same  difference  as  be- 


the  practical  workim^  of  tlie  consti^i 
tution  of  the  United  States,  tells  us, 
that  the  case  is  the  same  there ; 
that  the  speaking  in  Congress  is  lit- 
tle better  than  declamation,  not  in- 
tended to  lutlueuce  the  vote  of  the 
legislature,  but  dazzle  the  electors, 
and  procure  the  re-election  of  the 
Fpeaker ;  and  that  it  is  in  committees 
that  the  whole  real  business  of  the 
state  is  conducted.  These  commit- 
tees, he  addr^,  are  so  important  and 
powerful,  that  they  may  be  consi- 
dered as,  in  fact,  constituting  the 
real  government.*  The  experience 
of  these  two  great,  democratic  states, 
differing  from  each  other  so  widely 
in  situation,  character,  and  national 
disposition,  but  yet  perfectly  agree- 
ing with  one  another  in  this  particu- 
lar, may  be  considered  asdecisiveon 
the  subject,  and  as  showing  us,  as  in 
a  mirror,  what  is  to  be  our  own  fate 
if  the  democratic  institutions  now 
QOablished  take  root  permanently 
■mongsl  us. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
this  not  take  place  under  the  old 
English  constitution,  where  public 
debates  have,  from  the  earliest  times, 
gone  on  witliout  concentration  oFthe 
powers  of  g(;vernment  in  commit- 
tees;  similar-  to  those  which  so  soon 
became  omni|xitent  in  the  I'Vench 
and  American  Ilepu^lics  ?  The  an- 
swer is,  that  the  majority  of  the  old 
House  were  not  returned  for  popu- 
Umis  places,  and  therefore  were  not 
under  the  necessity  of  making  fre- 
quent and  lung  orations  for  the  sake 
of  pleasing  their  constituents  and 
securing  tlieir  re-election,  which  is 
so  strongly  felt  !>y  those  who  repre- 
sent such  constituencies  in  the  pre- 
sent Legislature.  This  circumstance 
may  seem  trivial,  but  in  truth  it  is  of 
decisive  importance.  It  is  not  the 
mere  number  of  an  assembly  which 
renders  the  delegation  of  all  its 
powers  to  committees  necessary  :  it 
is  its  unmanageable   character,  the 

variety  of  opinions  and  obstinacy  of    that' the'  method  by  whirir  that  can 
Jt8  members,  and,  above  a\\,\\\«  v^«r    \>«  mo^V  ^^ecUially  done,  is  by  pat- 


tween  the  crowd  of  fierce  Covenan- 
ters, who  were  stoutly  debaiiog 
points  of  faith  and  doctrine  at  Botin 
well  bridge,  till  thu  Englibbdragoou 
were  prepared  to  charge,  and  the 
disciplined,  well-appointed  eqiui* 
drons  which  followed  the  standard 
of  Monmouth.  Iu  the  old  Parlii- 
ment,  which  represented  not  mere!; 
the  numbers  but  the  property  uf  the 
nation,  the  great  majority  were  meo 
of  business,  or  men  wlio  were  re- 
strained by  no  necessity  from  yield- 
ing the  lead  to  men  of  buainess:  io 
the  new  Parliament,  where  the  great 
majority  represent  numbers  and  noc 
property,  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  re- 
election, the  one  thing  needful  to 
make  oratorical  display  :  and  thisn^ 
c^^ssity,  acting  simultaneously  upon 
several  liundred  members,  producei 
that  prodigious  torrent  of  declama- 
tory speaking,  and  that  immense 
flood  of  Irish  eloquence,  which  threa- 
ten soon  to  choke  up  aJ together  the 
great  channel  of  the  legitlature, 
and  drive  all  the  concerns  and  po»'- 
ers  of  government  to  those  smaller 
rills,  where,  from  debaters  not  being 
public,  the  same  necessity  is  not 
experienced,  and  consequently  real 
business  may  be  done. 

This  change,  the  progress  of  which 
has  been  so  very  conspicuous  du« 
ring  the  former,  and  still  more  the 
last  session,  is  one,  nevertheless 
fraught  with  the  very  worst  effect* 
to  the  public  welfare.  It  essentially 
injures  the  utility,  and  degrades  the 
character  of  a  representative  assem- 
bly, when  its  public  debates  are 
chiefly  calculated  ml  cfiptandn^ 
while  the  information  and  sensible 
opinions  of  its  numbers  are  reserr- 
ed  for  the  private  committees,  where 
the  temptation  to  indulge  in  rhap- 
sody being  removed,  the  real  bu»i- 
ness  of  government  is  carried 
through.  We  are  constantly  told, 
that  the  great  object  la  to  enlighten 
the  people  on  political  subjects;  and 
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wliole  interesU  of  societf.  Hence 
the  vacillation,  the  indecision  and 
fickleness  which  have  diHtinguinhed 
the  measures  of  the  reform  Parlia- 
ment; and  hence  the  extraordinary, 
and,  in  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
inexplicable  contradiction  between 
their  profesHions  nud  their  actions. 
Hence  it  was  that  after  having  de- 
claimed for  forty  years  on  the  mon- 
strous injustice  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland,  after  having 
ascribed  all  the  suffering  of  that 
country  to  their  oppression,  and  uni- 
formly held  out  measures  of  conces- 
sion, as  the  only  steps  calculated  to 
pacify  the  state,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  begin  their  career  by  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  of  extraordi- 
nary and  surpassing  severity  which 
at  once  suspended  all  the  liberties 
of  that  country,  and  gave  the  lie  di- 
rect to  all  their  former  arguments 
and  professions.  Hence  it  was  that 
after  having  not  once,  but  ten  thou- 
sand times  held  out  the  burdens  of 
the  country  as  susceptible  of  a  great 
reduction,  and  the  public  distreus  as 
almost  entirely  owing  to  the  waste- 
ful extravagance  of  Govern  men  t, 
they  were  compelled  recently  to  con- 
fess in  Parliament,  that  the  public 
expenditure  had  been  so  far  reduced, 
that  no  farther  diminution  need  be 
looked  for,  and  that  a  reduction  of 
taxation  could  arise  only  from  an 
increase  of  revenue.  Hence  it  was 
that  after  having  passed  a  vote  taking 
off  the  malt  tax  one  week,  they  were 
obliged  next  week  to  pass  another 
puttmg  it  on  again  ;  that  after  having 
one  day  resolved,  by  a  large  majori- 
ty, to  remit  Baron  Smilirs  case  to  a 
committee  of  Parliament,  they  saw 
themselves  under  the  necossity,  a 
few  days  after,  of  rescinding  that 
very  vote;  and  that  after  having  first 
resolved  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
with  a  loan  of  fifteen  miliiuns  to  the 
West  India  planters,  they  were  soon 
brought  to  do  the  same  with  a  gift 
(and  it  was  a  most  just  gift)  of  twen- 
ty. The  ignorant  populace,  exclaim 
on  these  occasions  against  the  undue 
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influence  of  Government,  indtbe 
inexplicable  contradictions  of  thei; 
Parliamentary  representatives;  a&i 
the  radical  press,  glail  of  aor  op» 
portunity  of  briogi^ie  the  Legisla- 
ture into  contempt^  loudly  re^rcko 
the  cry !  but,  in  truth,  these  concn> 
dictions  are  not  so  much  an  in- 
peachinent  eitber  of  the  wisdom  « 
patriotism  of  the  reform  members 
as  they  are  of  the  constitution  ucdfr 
which  they  are  assembled.  They 
are,  literally  speaking,  placed  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis;  ur^ 
incessantly  by  their  represenuiins 
to  measures  wbich  their  own  betM 
judgment  tells  them  will  bedestnK- 
tivo  alike  to  their  country  and  iLen* 
selves ;  and  equally  terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  unseating  the  MiDistrr, 
whoso  existence  is  identified  wiik 
their  political  ascendency,  and  en- 
dangering the  institutions^  withoU 
which  they  are  aware  the  pablK  K- 
berties  cannot  long  be  maiotiditfl 
from  democratic  despotism.  Henct 
the  weakness,  the  irresolution,^ 
vacillation  which  characterises  tbeir 
conduct;  a  symptom,  and  a  wd 
known  symptom,  in  the  progress  rf 
the  revolutionary  malady ;  and  froa 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  in  sarii 
stage  of  tlie  disease  for  any  firmaea 
or  ability  to  keep  itself  free. 

The  obserrations  we  have  now 
made,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  obttta 
the  concurrence,  in  secret  at  ieo^ 
of  most  candid  men,  even  in  the  rt 
form  party.  It  is  for  them  to  deri« 
a  remedy  for  evils  already  beeonc 
sufficiently  apparent^  sprii^gfroa 
a  change  for  which  they  alone  an 
responsible.  Opposing  reform  u 
we  ever  have  and  ever  shall  ^o,  wt 
should  yet  gladly  suggest  a  remedj 
for  them  if  we  saw  one.  But  we 
confess  we  do  not ;  and  much  feir 
that  they  are  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  causes  and  efrect^  desti- 
ned in  their  final  resulu  toUlly  » 
alter  not  only  the  balance  of  powr, 
but  the  face  of  society,  and  the  old- 
mate  prospects  of  every  indirkhiil 
in  the  British  dominions. 
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great  actions,  or  natlre  worth,  even 
more  than  by  the  accident  of  birth. 
It  is  pleasant  to  talce  *<  one  glance  of 
that  array."  **  To  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  Christoplier  Hatton,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Enffland,"  and 
the  first  person  preferrea  to  that  dig- 
nity, since  the  exclusion  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics, ivho  was  not  a  professed 
lawyer,  but  who,  by  the  diligence  and 
integrity  with  which  he  discharged 
it8  duties,  proved  the  discernment 
of  his  gracious  mistress,  by  whom, 
as  Camden  tells  us,  he  had  lon^  been 
held  in  high  esteem,  Spenser,  m  his 
sonnet,  reminds  him  that, 

*<  Those  prbdcnt   head:),    that   with   their 

coudscIh  wise, 
'Whylom  the  pillours  of  the  earth  did  sus- 

taine. 
And  taught  ambitious  Rome  to  tyrannize, 
And  on  the  neck  of  all  the  vorld  to  ray  no  ; 
Oft    from   these   grave  affairs   were    wont 

abstainc, 
With  the  sweet  lady  Muses  for  to  play,*' 

and  says,  that  as  Ennius  oft  assuaged 
the  cares  of  the  elder  Africaine  and 
Maro  Csesars,  so  may  he  smooth 
with  this  presented  song 

"  The  rugged  brow  of  careful  policy,'* 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Burleigh,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,"  whom  we  wish  we  could 
call  Spenser's  friend,  but  must  not 
call  his  enemy — though  in  the  Critic 
he  shook  his  head — 

*^  Oh  whose  mighty  shoulders  most  doth 
rest 

The  burden  of  this  kingdom's  govern- 
ment,*' 

the  poet,  whatever  may  have  been 
his    hopes  or  fears,    makes  in  his 

E regnant  sonnet  no  mean  obeisance, 
ut  says  proudly  of  his  "idle  rimes," 

**  Yet  if  their  deeper  sense  be  inly  wayd, 
And  the  dim  vele,  with  which  from  com- 
mune vew 
Their  fairer  parts  arc  hid,  aside  be  layd, 
Perhaps  not  vaine  they  may  appear  to  you,** 

•*  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle 
of  Oxenford,  Lord  High  Chamberlain 
of  England,**  and  himself  called  by 
the  author  of  the  **  arte  of  English 
Poesie,'*  "one  of  the  Courtly  Ma^ 
kers,"  <*a  most  noble  and  learned 
gentleman,"  he  says, 

"  SHU  th*  antique  glory  of  ih\ne  aunc«i- 

try 
Under  a  shady  vele  is  therein  wr\t, 
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floeeeeding  them  In  troe  noUIity; 
And  alM  lor  the  lova  which  th«n  dMt 

bear 
To   th*  HdecoDiaa  ympo,  and  they  Is 

thee.*' 

Delightful  praise  from  the  pen  that 
writihe  Faerie  Queen!  *<TotheRigbt 
Honourable  the  Earle  of  Northum- 
berland," he  saysy 

*'  The  sacred  Muses  have  made  alwais 

dame 
To  be  the  nourses  of  nobility, 
And  ref^isters  of  everla«»tiiig  fame 
To  all  that  arras  profesa  and  cbevalry."* 

Tiiereforc,  to  that  **  Right  noble 
Lord/'  he  sends  **  the  present  of  hi« 
paines,"  that  while  the  stout  Earl  of 
Northumberland  defends  it  from 
wrong,  he  may  reflect  on  that 

"Which  givea  them  life    that  else  would 

0oone  have  dide. 
And   rrowncs  their    ashes    with  immorul 

bays.** 

**  To  the  Rififht  Honourable  the  Lord 
Hunsdon,  High  Chamberlain  to  her 
Majesty,"  he  says, 

'*  Live,  Lord,  for  ever  in  this  lasting  verse, 
That  all  posteritie  thj  honour  may  rehearw." 

*<  To  the  Right  Honourable  and  most 
valiant  Captaine  Sir  John  Xorris, 
Knight,  Lord  President  of  Munstcr," 
after  thirteen  lines  of  glorious  prai!»e, 
each  lino  illustrating  a  noble  quality 
or  heroic  deed,  the  adulator  saith,in 
the  flattering  fourteenth  that  sums  up 
the  sneaking  sonnot, 

"  Sith  thft  each  wj 

thy  fame, 
Loue  him  that  hatl  ^^ 

The  age  of  El izamin  V^r/' indeed, 
'  an  age  of  adulation"— and  Edmund 
Spenser,  Adulator-Gencial  to  the 
Court.  But  blame  hinfjfot  too  se- 
verely, we  implore  yoijAor  follow- 
ing the  "  custom  of  thtf  time."  Set 
these  sonnets  by  the  ifde  of  John 
Dryden's  prose  dedications,  and 
"  oh  J  what  a  falling  off  was  there, 
my  countrymen !"  That  was  indeed 
the  age  of  adulation  and  of  every 
thing  base^  when,  in  magnanimoiu 
delusion.  Sir  Walter  Scott  bath  finelf 
said, 

''  I)r}'den,  in  immortal  strain, 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again. 
But  that  a  ribald  King  aad  Court 
'AtAfi  VoxGL  toll  on  to  make  them  sport ; 
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TO  THE  MOST  RBNOWIfNED  AND  VAUANT  LORD,  TBV  LORD   GRST   OF  WXLTOV, 
KNIGHT  OF  THE  NOBLB  ORDER  OF  TUB  GARTBB,  &C* 

Most  noble  Lord,  the  pillor  of  my  life 

And  patron  of  my  Mute's  pupillage, 

Through  whose  large  bountie  poured  on  me  rifi^ 

In  the  first  season  of  my  feeble  age, 

I  now  doe  line,  bound  your's  by  yaasalage : 

Stth  nothing  euer  may  redeeme,  nor  reaue 

Out  of  your  endlesse  debt  so  sure  a  gage, 

Vouchsafe  in  worth  thiji  small  guift  to  reoeaua, 

'Which  in  your  noble  hands  for  pledge  I  leaue 

Of  all  the  rest  tliat  I  am  tyde  t'  account ; 

Rude  ryroes,  the  which  a  rustic  Muse  did  weaue 

In  savadge  soyle,  far  from  Pamasso  mount, 

And  roughly  wrought  in  an  vulearned  loome : 

The  which  vouchsafe,  dear  Lord,  your  fkrourable  doome. 

TO   THE  RIGHT  NOBLE   AND  VALOROUS   KNIGHT,  SIR  WALTER   RALEIGH,  LWD 
WARDEIN  OF  THE  STANNERYES,  AND  LIEFTENAUNT  OF  CORMEWAILE. 

To  thee,  that  art  the  summer's  nightingale. 

Thy  soueraine  goddesses  most  deare  delight, 

Why  doe  I  send  this  rusticlce  madrigale, 

That  may  thy  tunefnll  eore  uuseason  quite  ? 

Thou  onely  fit  this  argument  to  writer 

In  whose  high  thoughts  Pleasure  hath  built  her  bowre^ 

And  dalntie  Love  Icarnd  sweetly  to  indite. 

My  rimes  I  know  unsauory  and  sowre, 

To  taste  the  streames,  that  lil&e  a  golden  ahowre 

Plow  from  thy  fruitfull  head,  of  thy  loue's  praiae, 

Fitter  perhaps  to  thonder  martiall  stowre, 

AVhen  so  thee  list  thy  lofty  Muse  to  raise : 

Yet  till  that  thou  thy  poeme  wilt  make  knowne, 

Let  thy  faire  Cynthia's  praises  be  thus  rudely  ahowne, 

TO  THB  RIGHT   HONOURABLE  AND   MOST  VERTUOUS   LADY^  THB  COL'NTESSB  OF 

PEll  BROKE, 

Kemembraunce  of  that  most  heroicke  spirit. 

The  heaueus  pride,  the  glory  of  our  dales, 

Which  now  triumpbeth  through  immortall  merit 

Of  his  braue  vertues,  crownd  with  lasting  baiea^ 

Of  heuenlie  bliss  and  euerlasting  praiea ; 

Who  first  my  Muse  did  lift  out  of  the  flore. 

To  sing  his  sweet  delights  in  lowly  laies, 

Bids  me,  most  noble  Lady,  to  adore 

His  goodly  image,  liuing  euermore 

In  the  diuine  resemblaunce  of  your  face, 

Which  with  your  vertues  ye  embellish  more 

And  natiue  beauty  deck  with  heuenlie  grace : 

For  his,  and  for  your  own  especial  sake, 

Vouchsafe  from  him  this  token  in  good  worth  to  take. 

We  called  them— and  are  they  not  was  the  greatest  by  far,  and  the  moit 
80— high- souled  Bonnets  ?  Meek  and  lustrous  of  all  earthly  Queens.  True 
lowly  words  are  interspersed— dropt  that  Elizabeth  was  not  so  beautiful « 
no  doubt  in  perfect  sincerity  from  Mary— that  false  Florimel.  True  that 
his  fast-flowing  quill— for  the  **  sage  Ibelng  a  woman  she  had  weaknessei. 
Spenser"— as  Milton  names  him—  ;  but  they  never  accompanied  her  as 
was  of  sweetest  disposition— and  the  ;  she  stepped  up  to  her  throne.  They 
exultation  of  a  great  po^l  Vn  \Vi^  tfk«T«n«er  at  her  virginity,  preterved 
Muses'  love  is  umike  a«  inajV»«  tA  ^^j^^^  Ii^ts\.  ili&<^  ^vVQt\>x\iV\l««.  more 
worldly  arrogance  or  Bp\T\lu«&  ^t\^«.    avsi^tQ^^  ^ui  \3m:^nt%3iKGicbA9k^  4. 
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**  To  such  therefore  I  do  not  sing  at  all» 
But  to  that  sacred  saint  my  soveraigne 

queene. 
In  whose  chast  brest  all  bountie  naturall 
And  treasures  of  true  love  enlooked  beene, 
Buve  all  her  sexe  that  ever  yet  was  seene, 
To  her  I  sing  of  love,  that  loveth  best, 
And  best  is  loT*d  of  all  alive  1  weene ; 
Tu  her  this  song  most  fitly  is  addre«t. 
The  Queene  of  Love,  and  Prince  of  Peace 
from  Heaven  blest.** 

True,  that  when  the  Commons  of 
England  petitioned  her  to  marry, 
Elizabeth  told  them  that  she  would 
be  well  contented  if  her  marble 
told  posterity,  "  Here  lies  a  Queene 
who  reigned^BO  long,  and  lived  and 
died  a  virgin.*'  And  true  that,  aa 
far  as  we  know,  she  kept  her  roy- 
al word.  But  Spenser  knew  that, 
though  vireinity  is  a  gem,  and  though 
he  had  called  chaatity  "  that  fairest 
vertue  far  above  the  rest,"  no  virgin 
dislikes  to  dream  of  love,  nor  yet  to 
hear  it  predicted  that  she  shall  one 
day  have  a  husband.  Therefore  he 
does  not  fear,  on  closing  the  Book 
of  C/hastity,  and  on  opening  the  Book 
of  Friendship — and  "Love  is  Friend- 
ship with  a  gentler  name" — to  ofl'end 
Belphwbe»  by  this  delicious  strain. 

"  Which  that  she  may  the  better  deigne 

to  heare, 
"Do   thou,  dread  infant,  Venus  deurliug 

dove. 
From  her  high    spirit    chase   imperious 

fcare. 
And  use  of  awful  mijestie  remove  : 
Insted  thereof  with  drops  of  melting  love, 
Deawd   with  ambrosiall  kisses,  by  thee 

gotten 
From  thy  sweete-smyling  mother  from 

above, 
Sprlnckle  her  heart,  and  haoghtie  courage 

soften, 
That  she  may  hcarke  to  love,  and  rendu 

this  lesson  often." 

Tlie  introductory  stanzas  to  Book 
Fifth,  the  Legend  of  Artegall  or  Jus- 
tice, are  among  the  noblest  ever 
written — "  that  strain  I  heard  was  of 
a  higher  mood"  indeed;  seriousi, 
solemn,  sacred;  and  with  that  pomp 
and  prodigality  of  well-chosen  words 
from  a  treasury  in  which  Spenser 
was  the  richest  of  kings,  it  unites  the 
magnificence  and  majealy  o£  IdWlotk. 
Would  we  could  quote  i\\em  aW — 
hut  we  can  givo  but  the  eimo\A\i^^ 


"  Most  sacred  Vertue  she  of  all  the  r»i, 
Resembling  God  in  hia  imperiall  might. 
Whose  soveraine  powrc  is  herein  moit 

exprcst. 
That  both   to  good  and  bad  he  drsletk 

right. 
And  all  his  workes  with  iustice  hatb  W- 

dight. 
That  powre  he  also  doth  to  princes  Und, 
And  makes  them  like  himself  in  gUiou 

sight 
To  sit  in  his  own  seate,  his  cause  tp  ttt 
And  rule  his  people    right,  as  he  dvti 

recommend. 
Dread   sovernync    Goddesse!    thst  Ocit 

highf^st  i>it 
In  seate  of  iudgment  in  the  AlwigLticj 

stead, 

And  with  mngnilicke   might  and  vcii- 

drous  wit 
Doest  to    thy    people    righteous   duotK 

aread. 
That  furthest  nations  iilU  with  awfuD 

dread, 
Furdon  the  bold n esse  of  thy  basest  tHnbl, 
That  dare  discourse  of  so  divine  a  rewl 
As  thy  great  Ju&tice  prayae<1  over  all, 
The  instrument   whereof,   loe  here  iky 

Artegall." 

These  are  daring  words,  but  iLej" 
declare  truly    the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.     God  "  dutii 
lend"  to  princes  the  power  of  jus- 
tice, and  he  will  rigidly  require  an 
account  of  its  use    from  his  vice- 
gerents on  the  thrones  of  the  earth. 
They  hold  sceptre  and  sword  fi>r 
their  subjects'  aakea,    and  *'  munt 
to   their   people   righteous   dtrome 
aread,"  for  if  they  do  not,  God  will 
command  the  people  rise  up,  and 
snatch  sceptre  and  aword  from  tlitir 
hands,  ana  breaking,  trample  theio 
in  the  dust.    Elizabeth  so  used  tliat 
power,  that  a  great  people  believed 
themselves  happy  under  her  reiga 
and  in  the  imagination  of  their  de- 
scendants, a  golden  glow  invests  tJie 
age   that    bears   her   ever-glorious 
name.     True  it  is,  *'  that  she  fartlif >t 
natioDs   filled  with  awful  dread;*' 
and  having  driven  danger  across  the 
seas,   she  secured   an    untroubled 
domain  to  native  peace.    Slie  did  to 
by  «  magnificke  might  and  wondrous 
wit,"  for  her  couuMellors  were  wirf 
—and  her  hosts  by  flood  and  field 
were   mighty— and    England,  with 
undying  love  and  reverence,  re^rds 
\ke,x— v<QYxi^w<Q&A\^>N%&— as  the  best 
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•■■  III  wUirli  the  fairMt  Fiery  Qumo  dotk     reDIBTkl  tfatt  OUr  Blfn  tod  Gobliu 

iln-i.-il."  wer«  derived  from  the  two  partin, 
lilfant  built  lier  crysUl  paUce,  Pan-  Quelfes  and  GibbeUacB  j  but  "  ihii 
tlii-n,  or  WiniUnr.  Kifiuor's  bridge  etymology,"  quoth  boneat  Tom, "I 
Driiiassmnv— imy  muat— meflnLoii-  I'y  no  meana  approve."  Nor  doM 
don  brWi!:«— for  Uptoo  aaya  that  Christopher  North — nor  did  Jolin 
.  a  l-'aerj-  King  built  it,  "  not  like  tjie  Upton,  prebendary  of  Rochester,  inil 
iv-lrki-<l  Saluioneus,  but  for  beauty  rector  of  Great  RisHinnon,  in  Glnu- 
nnd  une."  Tliese  images  are  all  cesterahlre.  "  It  ifaould  not  be  slid 
adontedfromrumanre,  butapplied  to  aeriouBly,"  quoth  the  excelleni  and 
realities — some  of  which,  huwever,  learned  Prebendary,  "  thMtheEirn 
no  man  bath  found  out  till  this  day.  and  Gobelioea  are  derived  from  the 
The  "  wiite  EIHcleoa  "  is  King  Henry  factions  of  Guelfes  and  Glbbelin«iii 
thi-Si'vemh,  whose  eldest  son, Prince  Italy:  these  klndsofetymologiesir* 
Arthur,  dird,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  guesses  ofanitigeniouB  and  liretr 
in  Ludlow  (Castle  ;Bnd  whoseyoung-  imagination;  for  both  tlie  irordbiiid 
ext  son  OberoD,  that  is  Henry  Eighth,  their  significatloDB,  aa  now  Mtti, 
Hurcecded  tu  the  crown,  marrying  were  long  before  these  Italian  Far- 
hisbrother  Arthur's  widow,  the  Frin-  tions^"  Upton  offers  many  conjer- 
CPBB  Kathprine.  It  is  remarkable,  tures — which  have  been  often  re- 
observes  Warton,  "that  Spenser  saya  peated,  and  refuted  with  indiffertnt 
nothlni^  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  success  since  hfa  time,  (see  Sir  Wal. 
Mary,  who  reigned  between  Henry  ter's  delightful  disquisition  in  lb« 
VIII.  and  Queen  EllTabetb,  but  that  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  in  whlck 
he  passes  immediately  from  Oberon  he  used  John  Leyden'e  notesj  re- 
toTanaiiuiliOrGlorianB.thatlsEliza-  specting  the  origin  of  the  name  F*j- 
beth,  wlio  was  excluded  from  her  rlea ;  and  he  tnlnks  "  Gabbelins 
BuccPHHion  by  those  two  intermediate  comes  from  the  Greek  k>C>%u,  da- 
reigiis.  Tbere  Is  much  address  and  moart  t/uidamimmita SaeAiei,"^*ai 
art  in  the  Poet's  manner  of  making  they  do  Appear,  we  confeM,  all  eat 
the  omission."  Who  the  gentlemen  in  the  Greek, 
gianta  may  have  been,  who  were  for  If  you  are  not  yet  satiBfied,  sad 
H  while  BO  well  off  for  heads,  not  still  continue  asking  where  mi 
knowing,  we  cannot  say ;  and  pray,  what  is  Fairy  Land,  nor  have  found 
wlio  were  the  "  wicked  GobbelioeB  "  it,  where  wo  gently  told  you  It  miut 
overcome  by  Elfiuell  V  Wartun  be  souf(ht  for— in  the  apiritual  klDj(- 
thioks  it  may  either  allude  to  tlie  dom  within  every  mao^  own  breiiil 
faction  of  the  (iuelfes  and  Gibbe*  —we  finally  refer  you  to  Spenter'i 
lines  in  Italy,  or  to  another  race  self,  in  the  Introductory  stanxai  to 
of  furies,  called  Goblins,  and  com-  the  Legend  of  Sir  Guyon.  Eui 
roonly  joined  with  Elfs.  E.  K.,  the  line  is  worth  its  length,  breadth,  ai 
friend  and  commentator  of  Spenser,  thickness  in  platlna. 

"  Right  w«ll  I  tval«,  most  mtghtj  MTcrainii  I 

Tliul  all  this  famoui  anliquir  hiilory 

Of  mme  (h*  abiindnnn  of  an  ydU  bratnc 

Will  ludgrd  bf,  and  palntrd  targtrj,  I 

lUlhtr  than  mutter  af  iuM  memary  ; 

.Silh  none  tbsl  brcathflh  livinK  nlr  doth  know 

Wherf  it  tbit  happy  land  of  Fury, 

Which  I  no  much  doe  vaunt,  jrt  no  whero  abow  ; 

Hut  voach  sntiqnilici,  which  no  body  can  know. 

"  But  1ft  tbat  rami  with  belter  lenM  advlia, 
Tbal  of  th<  world  leatl  part  to  ua  li  rrd ; 
And  dally  boir  through  hirdy  eutn^iia 
niaiiy  great  reglona  are  dlacDTcrcd, 
AVIitcli  to  late  age  were  n«m  mcat'ianed. 
Who  ever  hearA  at  W  ln4\«a  Venl 
Or  who  In  TTOtUTOua' 
The  Amazans  hug*  rtist,  t 
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^  Yet  »n  theie  wcre»  when  no  man  did  them  know. 

Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  beerie  ; 

And  later  times  thinges  more  unlcnowne  shall  show. 

^Vhy  then  should  witlesse  man  so  much  mlsweene. 

That  nothing  is,  bat  that  which  he  hath  seene? 

W'hat,  if  within  the  Moones  fayre  shining  spheare. 

What,  if  in  every  other  starre  unseene. 

Of  other  worldes  he  happily  should  heare  ? 

He  wonder  would  much  more ;  yet  such  to  tome  appeare. 

"  Of  Faery  Lond  yet  if  he  more  inquyre. 
By  certein  signes,  here  sett  in  sondrie  place. 
He  may  it  fynd ;  ne  let  him  then  admyre, 
But  yield  his  sence  to  bee  too  blunt  and  baee. 
That  uo'te  without  an  hound  fine  footing  traee. 
And  thou,  O  fayrest  princesse  under  sky, 
In  this  fa]rre  mlrrhonr  maist  behold  thy  Ihee^ 
And  thine  owne  reaimes  in  lond  of  Faeryy 
And  In  this  antique  ymage  thy  great  auncestry." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Legend  Turn  we  now,  fpr  a  moment^  to 
oF  the  Red  Crofls  Knight;  but  be-  Cento  X.  of  the  First  Book,  and 
fore  we  suffer  Spenser  to  show  bim  we  shall  hear  something  more  of 
to  you,  **  prieking  on  the  plain,"  we  this  "  clownish  young  man,"  and 
must  remind  jou  of  what  you  were  eke  his  name  —  for  throughout 
told  of  him  a  month  or  two  affo,  and  many  cantos  he  is  nameless — and 
tell  you  something  more  of  btm  than  but  called  the  Red  Cross  Knight, 
you  yet  know,  that  you  may  clearly  That  godly  aged  sire,  bight  Hea- 
understand  all  bis  points  when  be  venly  Contemplation,  who  dwel- 
appears.  Recollect,  then,  that  Spen-  leth  in  the  House  of  Holiness,  lo- 
ser informed  us,  that  on  the  first  forms  him,  in  the  tenth  canto,  of  hia 
feast  held  by  the  Fairy  Queen, "  there  lineage,  and  that  bo  was  not  a  faury'a 
presented  himself  a  tali  clownish  son,  as  be  believed,  but  sprung 
young  man/*  who  desired  that  he  *'  from  ancient  race  of  Saxon  kings," 
might  have  the  achievement  of  any  who  had 

adventure  that  should  happen ;  and,  »  High  reard  their  royall  throne  in  Brl- 

on    being    promised    bis    request,  tnneland." 


^^.cf    A  fir  Ud^n  mourning    Shaftci^d  fu^^ol^hSSl: 
weeds  came  to  complain,  that  her  fa-    „i„,.„h„.„  f„„  »7 1.:„  ,„a'  l««...i.* 


wceuB  c«n.«  w  cwu.|im.u,  u  «  uer .-  ploughman  found  him,  and  brought 

ther  and  mother,  an  ancient  king  |;,„  8    ,„  ploughman*;  .tate.      ^ 

and  queen,  had  been  for  many  years  r      r      d  » 

shut  up  in  a  brazen  castle  by  a  huge  «  Whereof  Gkorgos  he  thee  gare  to  name ; 

dragon  ;    on    which    that  clownish  Till  prickt  with  coursge,  and  thy  force's 

person,  upstarting,  desired  the  ad-       pry  dp, 

venture.      The  Fairy  Queen  won-  To  Faery  Court  thou  camest  to  seek  for 

dered,  and  the  fair  lady  much  gain-       fame, 

saved ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  lady  told  And  prove  thy  puiaaant  arms  as  seems  thee 

him,  that  unless  that  armour  which        best  became.*' 

she  brought  would  serve  bim,  be        Well  worthy,  then,  was  tliat "  Fai- 

could  not  succeed  in  that  enter-  re  ymp,"  as  Heavenly  Contemplation 

prise.    The  armour  was  ibat  of  a  ^rfd,  however  now  accounted  Elfin's 

Christian  man,  specmed  by  St  Paul  gon 

in  the  fifth  of  the  Ephesiaas.   It  was  „wr*   tj       t_i    ^.i»      e  a  m 

c    4.1 ..1         .  '^  x^i^       ia.i_   J  " To  aide  a  virgin  desolate — fordonne: 

forthwith  put  upon  him,  with  due         ,   ^       ,        .      j  \ 

furnitures  thereunto,  and  he  seemed  ^^^  after  Uiose  hands-asyetunstain- 

the  goodliestmanofall  that  company,  ed— put  to  be  deep  died  in  blood 

and  was  well  liked  of  the  lady-   Eft-  ?^  **>«    enemies   of   the    Cr^%%— 

soons,  taking  on  bim  knighthood,  ^^^^  ^^^   dwaaiA  --  wiiwi^  >i5si^ 

and  mounting  the  WMrlIke  steed  the  Miata, 

jMdf'B  dtvarfbad  led,  be  went  forth  ••  Shalt  be  a  ••\tit,  asi^  xVitwt  ow«i  is»5CtfwJi 

with  her  on  that  Mdventun.  1^1^^ 
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And   pnirone  ; — thou  St  Georist  thalt 

called  We, 
Sr  George  of  sifrv  Ehcland,  the  tAga 

of  victoree." 

And  who  laBj  be  the  ladj  in 
mourning  weedd,  riding  on  a  white 
ABB,  with  a  dwarf  belhind  her,  for 
whose  sake,  and  that  of  her  impri- 
fioned  parents,  the  Knight  of  the  Red- 
Cross  will  fight  with  the  dragon  ? 
Her  name  we  afterwards  are  told  is 
Una,  and  in  her  is  shadowed  Chris- 
tian Truth,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith. 
**  Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." — 
'*  There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit^ 
even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of 
your  calling."  '*  Till  we  all  come 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  into  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
mensure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Chririt.'*  She  rides  on  an  ass,  the 
emblem  of  humility;  and  in  a  higher 
and  more  mystical  sense  we  see  the 
allusion  to  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
and  Matthew  the  disciple  and  apos« 
tie.  "  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter 
of  Zion ;  shoul,  O  daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem :  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto 
thee:  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation; 
lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and 
upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.*' 
**  Behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto 
thee,  meek  and  sitting  upon  an 
ass,  and  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass." 
Una  wears  a  black  stole  on  account 
of  her  parents'  misfortunes;  and  who 
were  her  parents  ?  We  are  told, 
after  a  little  while,  as  we  shall  see, 
that 

"  She,  by  descent,  from  royal  lineage  came 


Of  ancient  kin^  and  ^acan%  that  M,  tf 

yore. 
The  leeptre  ■tretdisd  trmn.  eaat  to  wci(- 

em  shores 
And  all  the  world   in  their  uibjcrtMi 

bdd." 

And  she  tella  Prince  Arthur,  far  on 
in  her  calamities,  which  we  »ball 
hear  of  anon,  that  while  the  favour- 
able heavens  did  not  enTj  their  feli* 
cities,  her  parents. 

**  Did  ipread  their  mle  through  lU  tbe 

territories. 
Which  Phiton  and  Eaphrmtes  flowedibj, 
And  Gehon'a  icolden  vmves  9oe  wish  ood> 

tinoally." 

Who,  then,  were  thej^Una*!  ps- 
rents  —  the  parents  of  Christim 
Truth?  Verilj,  it  is  a  mysterr. 
The  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  ?  They  were  long  ibot 
up  in  a  brazen  castle — by  tbe  drafon 
—and  who  but  the  Red-Cross  Knight 
set  them  free  ?  Yet  other  explana- 
tion maybe  simpler, and  scarcely  leM 
high.  Adam — says  the  wise  and  re- 
ligious Upton — ••  was  king  of  Ed«i," 
(Una  comes  from  Eden,  and  to  Eden 
she  returns,)  **  and  universal  king  by 
parental  authority ;  but  by  the  pre- 
vailing power  of  that  infernal  fiend, 
he  forfeited  hia  right.  The  restora- 
tion of  lost  Eden  was  reserved  for 
the  Messiah,  the  second  Adam, 
imaged  in  this  Christian  knight." 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  we  are 
prepared  to  look  together  upon  the 
first  Apparition  of  the  Red-GroM 
Knight  and 

'<  Heavenly  Una  with    her  milk-white 
lamb." 


"  A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 

Ycladd  in  mightie  arniM  and  silver  shielde, 

"Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did  renudne. 

The  cruel  markes  of  many*  m  bloody  fielde  ; 

Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 

His  vigTj  steede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt. 

As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield  : 

Full  iolly  knight  he  seemed,  and  faire  did  titt, 

As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounter!  fitt. 

"  And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore. 

The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

Fur  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 

And  dead,  as  living,  ever  him  ador*d  : 

Upon  lus  tlueld  the  like  was  also  scor'i^ 

For  sovertone  ^lo^e,  ^"Vi^  V^\aa^!l^^Vb'Va^^• 

Right,  faitWuW,  tme  \wb  n»a  Va  ^«eQ^«  usA'K^k^X 

But  of  h»  Aioete  ^A  wemt  \oo  i«A«»aft  i^ 

...  .«  •__   :i*.i  1 ^..u^A    V,«%%  ■«■»  '«*&  ^QSC%a« 
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**  Upon  a  greftt  tdr^nture  lie  was  liond. 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  qneene  of  Faery  lond,) 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave  : 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  earno 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learnc  ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  stearne. 


epa 


ti 


A  lovely  ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  assc  more  white  than  snow  ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter  ;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low ; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw ; 
As  one  that  inly  mourned,  po  was  nhe  sad. 
And  hea^'ie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow  ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had ; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lambe  she  lad. 

"  So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe. 

She  was  in  Ufb  and  every  vertuous  lore ; 

And  by  descent  friun  royall  lynage  came 

Of  ancient  kings  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 

Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  weiternc  shor«, 

And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 

Till  that  infernal  feend  with  foule  uprore 

Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  them  ezpeld  ; 

Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  far  compeld. 

*'  Behind  her  farre  away  a  dwarfe  did  lag, 

Tlut  lasie  seemed,  in  being  ever  last. 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  backe.      Thus  as  they  past, 

The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast, 

And  aogry  love  an  hideous  Hturme  of  raine 

Did  pourc  into  his  lomans  Inp  so  fast. 

That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  construn  ; 

And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  nhroud  themselves  were  fain. 

"  Enforst  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shadie  grove  not  far  away  they  spide. 

That  promist  ayde  the  tempent  to  withstand ; 

Whose  loftie  trees,  ydad  with  sommer's  pride. 

Did  spred  so  brnad,  that  heaven*s  light  did  hide, 

Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr  : 

And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleies  wide. 

With  footing  worne,  and  leading  inward  farr  : 

Faire  harbour  that  them  seems  ;  so  in  they  entred  arre." 


e  Champion  —  the  Patron  of 
Holiness  —  the  Red-Ooss 
ht  —  the  "tall  clownish  young 
"  who  had  hitherto  led  an  in- 
it  and  obscure  life — as  the  firnt 
ties  of  ChriHt  had  done— a  tiller 
i  earth — thinking  himself  some 
r*%  son,  but  sprung  from  lineage 
Kon  kings — Georgos — for  whom 
reserved  the  high  destiny  of 
sorge  of  merrjr  England— what 
f  /^  O  Neophyte  I  In  the  ro ja- 

^(  **?  ^^^J^  Queen— to  »ey 


"  Ycladd   In  mighty  amies  and   silver 

nhlelde, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepa  woundes  did 

remaine. 
The  cruf  1  marks  of  many  a  bloody  fielde ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  never  did  he 

wield." 

He  bad  "  put  on  the  whole  armour 
of  God,"— •'  V\a\\ii^  V\%  \^\t»  ^tV 

the  breaHt-pXalft  ol  t\a\vX«o\i««^^  — 

of  faiih  w\iCTe\>7  Yi^  a>a»\V\>^  ^«*^^  ^ 
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qupnchall  thefiery  darts  of  the  wick- 
ed " — "  and  having;  taken  the  sword 
of  tho  Spirit,  which  i8  the  word 
of  God."  They  are  called  "  mighty 
arms  and  silver  shield,"  by  Spenser 
after  St  Paul.  "The  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
MiuHTY  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  strongholds.'*  And  what  are 
those  ^'  old  dints  that  still  remain 
the  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field  V" 
The  old  dints  inflicted  by  all  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  since  first 
(/hristian  panoply  was  worn.  "These 
were  the  arms,"  says  Upton,  who 
knew  both  Spenser  and  Milton  so 
well,  and  his  Bible  still  better, "  which 
Michael  wore  when  he  routed  the 
Great  Dragon,"  that  Dragon  figura* 
tively  which  our  knight  is  going  to 
attack,  and  in  these  very  arms  Mil- 
ton dresses  the  Messiah. 

"  He,  in  cch^tial  panoply  all  armed 

Of  radiant  Urim,  u'ork  divinely  wrought, 

Ascended." 

Such  is  the  Allegory — it  is  most 
beautiful — endeared  to  us  at  once  are 
these  typical  abstractions  of  Cliristian 
Holiness  and  Christian  Truth.  But 
our  hearts  are  likewise  moved  to- 
wards them  already  as  persons ;  we 
feel  that  never  were  there  more  fit 
companions — and  that  both  are  be- 
loved of  heaven.  Whatever  may  as- 
tail  Una,  nothing  shall  have  power 
to  injure  her — pure  of  all  spot  and 
blemish,  now  and  for  ever. 

^*  And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white 
lamb  she  led.** 

That  lamb  we  never  see  again !  It 
was  a  thought  that  rose  and  passed 
away  from  the  poet's  soul ;  but  the 
image  had  shown  us  the  character  of 
Una  in  her  simplicity,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  dove  that  hung  for  a  moment 
over  her  head,  and  while  a  voice 
spake,  disappeared—"  This  is  my 
(himjhtv.r,  in  whom  I  am  well  plea- 
sed." Though  according  to  Romance 
and  Chivalry — the  mould  in  which 
the  poem  is  cast— Una,  like  any  other 
"  errant  damozel,"  is  attended  by 
a  Dwarf,  it  seems  to  us,  and  we  hope 
we  are  right,  that  her  dwarf  is 
throughout  such  a  one  as  might  be 
attendant  on  Truth— cautious — nay, 
t/mid,  yet  not  afraid— tee\Aft,  Wx 
faithful,  and  in  aU  dangers  de^ol^d 


service — ^but  willing  to  walk  behind 
that  *^  snowy  Palfrey,"  and  though 
lagging  far  behind,  yet  never  beyond 
call  —  and  thougli  wearied  with 
"bearing  her  bag  of  needments  it 
his  back  " — her  needments  and  no 
more — knowing  that  'twas  no  uarn- 
sonable  burden — and  that,  when  it 
was  laid  aside  at  nieht,  the  sounder 
because  of  it  would  be  his  sleep.  He 
had  accompanied  Una  from  Eden- 
he  had  led  then  to  the  Court  of 
Faery  the  warlike  steed  on  whidi 
her  Champion  was  to  ride — and  ve 
are  made  to  feel — if  we  but  think-, 
that  there  is  no  one  so  insignificant 
that  he  may  not  be  a  useful  follower 
in  the  train  of  Truth. 

They  have  been  enticed  unawares 
into  "  the  wilderness  and  labyrinth  of 
the  world,*'  as  old  Upton  finelj 
says — for  we  must  not  furget,  in  our 
personal  interest  for  the  lady  and 
her  knight,  the  continued  aliegorj 
of  the  poem — to  shelter  themtelvef 
from  wind  and  rain — which,  how- 
ever  fierce,  was  harmless — as  are 
the  worst  storms  of  adversity  that 
in  time  blow  over — in  Error^s  Wood. 
How  naturally  is  their  entrance  de- 
scribed— 

"  And  foorth  they  paaw,  with  pleuon 
forward  led, 

Joyinjr  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  har- 
mony, 

Wbicli  therein  ahrouded  from  the  tempest 

dred, 
Seerad  in  their  song  to  acorne  the  eradi 

bky. 
Much  can  they  pralae  the  trees  so  itraight 

and  hy,"  &c. 

Our  knight,  quoth  Upton  Sage, 
'*  has  got  into  a  wood,  where  he 
amuses  himself  till  he  loses  his  way." 
And  what  is  his  amusement?  To 
admire  the  scenery  on  every  side, 
and  to  note  the  name  and  nature  of 
every  fair-seeming  tree.  Spenser's 
description  of  the  trees  is  imitated 
from  Chaucer;  but  it  reminds  us  too 
of  similar  descriptiire  enumerations 
by  Ovid,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Statins, 
Silius  Italicus,  and  Qaudian.  *Me- 
think8,"8ays  Upton,  ^that  Spenserii 
superior  to  all  the  poets  who  have 
indulged  their  luxuriant  fancy  in 
such  descriptions,  because  his  ale- 
^o\^  ^^TA.UivallY  led  him  to  the 
^\]^>^^cX\  \«t  -siVvftX  *x^  ^<(M^  trees 


to  his  Lady  and  his  Lord.    I^o  m\«^    "bux  \>\^  n^Vska  VBD»aKSl&K&^s^  loJi. 
flbapen  black  dwarf  tbTai\ed\o\\a.\fcd.    «reoT%fA\»MDnm>ML^^'^  "WiaxNa^^^ 
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Tliat  p%th  they  Uke,  that  beaten  seemed  moat  Imn, 

And  like  to  lead  the  labyrinth  about ; 

Which  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had  throafhoat, 

At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollowe  cave. 

Amid  the  thickest  woods.     The  champion  stoat 

Eftsoones  dismounted  from  his  coarser  brave. 

And  to  the  dwarfe  a  while  his  needlesse  spere  he  gave. 

**  *  Be  well  aware/  quoth  then  that  ladic  mlld^, 

'  Lest  sadden  misrhiefe  ye  too  rash  provoke ; 

The  danger  hid,  the  place  unknowne  and  wilde,  " 

Breedes  dreadful  doubts ;  oft  fire  is  without  smoke. 

And  perill  without  shew :  therefore  your  stroke, 

Sir  Knight,  with- hold,  till  further  tryall  made.' 

'Ah,  ladie,*  sayd  he,  *  shame  were  to  revoke 

The  forward  footing  for  an  hidden  shade  : 

Vertue  gives  her  selfe  light  through  darknesse  for  to  wade.* 


"  *  Yea,  but/  quoth  she,  'the  perill  of  this  place 
I  better  wot  then  you  :  Though  no  we  too  late 
To  wish  you  backs  returne  with  foul  disgrace. 
Yet  wisedome  warnes,  whilest  foot  is  in  the  gate. 
To  stay  the  steppe,  ere  forced  to  retrate. 
This  is  the  wandrini;  Wood,  this  Errours  Den, 
A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  man  does  hate ; 
Therefore  I  read  beware.' — *  FJy,  fly,*  quoth  then 
The  fearfull  dwarfe;  *this  is  no  place  for  living  men. 
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But  the  youthful  knight  would 
enter  "  the  darksome  hole,"  and  by 

"  A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a 
shade,'* 

he  saw  the  mpnater 

**  Half  like  a  serpent  horribly  displayd, 
But  th*  other  half  did    woman's    shape 

retain, 
Most  loathsiome,  filthy,  foal,  and  full  of 

vile  disdain.** 

Philosophers  and  bards  liare  de- 
-  /  scribed  her ;  and  she  has,  from  old, 
/  appeared  to  all  their  eyes  the  same 
i  hideous  deformity.  Hesiod,  Dante, 
Milton,  Spenser — use  almost  the 
same  words  in  painting:  her,  the  off- 
spring of  night  and  Erebus— or  if 
not  her,  some  sister  shape,  ns  foul, 
as  fair,  and  as  fatal.  They  all  make 
themonster  half  woman  lialf  serpent. 
To  Echidna,  in  her  den,  Hesiod 
0yeE  the  dark  eyes  and  beauti- 
ful cheeks  of  a  nymph ;  below,  she 
is  voluminous,  in  vast  trails,  speck- 
led, and  deadly.  Milton  remember- 
ed Spenser  in  drawing  his  picture 
of  Sin— 

**  Woman  to  the  wai^t,  and  fair. 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold. 
Voluminous  and  vast — a  serpent  arm'd 
With  mortal  sting.** 

And  both  remembered  Dante— 

*'  Lh  face! A  sua  era  faccio  d^  uom  gjiualo. 


And  Dante  remembered  Dio,  it  bo 
writes  of  the  monster  on  the  Lybie 
ocean — the  Sea  of  Sand  with  ita  Syr- 

tes — *'  T«  fin  V(§^MW9  >vvaM«i40r,  xmt  r* 

nurti  <rair  «f  i;.*'  ButSpenser  expatiates 
on  the  dam  with  the  tliousand  poison- 
ous dugs,  on  her  brood,  their  birth 
and  nourriture,  and  on  the  sole  sure 
means  and  method  of  crushing,  ex- 
tirpating, and  aweepinii^  away  the 
whole  nideous  hubbub  from  the 
floor.  '"Our  poet,"  quoth  Jortin, 
"  paints  very  strong  here»  and  Lon- 
ginus  would  have  blamed  him  for 
it,  as  he  blamed  the  author  of  the 
Aspis" — for  presenting  an  image  not 
terrible  but  odious;  but  Longinus, 
we  affirm,  would  have  had  more 
sense  than  to  do  any  such  thing. 
Soon  as  on  Error*8  small  fry  shone 
the  "uncouth  light"  of  the  knight's 
"  glistening  armour," 

"  Into  her  month  they  crept,  and  sudden 
were  all  gone," 

These  wretches,  coming  out  of  the 
mouth,  and  creeping  in  again,  are  ima- 
ged from  Revelations—"  And  I  saw 
three  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs,  come 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out 
oi  \Vl« tA^^itKoC  the  false  prophet ;  for 
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approached  to  greet  him  with  a  few 
words,  that  must  have  ''sunk  like 
music  iu  his  heart." 

"  Well  worthy  be  you  of  that  armoury, 
Wherein  ye  have  great  glory  wouoe  this 

day ! " 
The  Red-Cro8B  Knight  remounts  his 
warlike  steed,  the  lady  her  snowy 
palfrey,  the  dwarf  takes  up  his  hag 
of  needments,  which  we  may  he- 
Heve  he  had  laid  down,  and  follow^ 
ing  "  the  beaten  path"  again,  tliey  all 
issued  into  open  day. 

"  He  passed  forth,  and  new  advcutures 

sought ; 
Long  way  he  travelled,  before  he  heard  of 

ought.'* 

That  last  is  a  meaning  line.  The 
Christian  knight,  who  has  killed 
Serpent  Errour  in  single  combat  at 
the  moutli  of  her  own  den,  in  her 
own  wood,  finds  the  paths  of  this 
world,  for  a  long  time  far  and  wide, 
free  from  all  obstacles,  incumbran- 
ces, and  dangers — and  pursues  his 
unobstructed,  and  it  may  be  event- 
less, journey  in  peace.  But  let  him 
not,  even  with  Truth  by  his  side, 
forget  that  there  are  other  evils  be* 
sides  Errour,  and  that  there  is  One 
who  can  assume  any  shape,  going 
about  continually,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour. 

You  .will  remember  how,  iu  Para- 
dise Lost,  Milton  shows  us  Satan,  in 
disguise  of  an  unfallen  spirit,  de- 
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ceiving  eren  Uriel,  the  Regent  of 

the  Sun. 

*'  So  spake  the  false  dissembler  iuip«w 

ceived ; 
For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  diaoero 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 
By  his  permissive  will,  through  hfltTcS 

and  earth. 
And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  tuspidsi 

bleeps 
At  wisdom^  gate,  and  to  eimpllcity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodnen  thinb 

uo  ill 
>Vhere  no  111  seems." 

Invisible,  except  to  God  alone  I 
Therefore  our  Saviour  in  the  wilder- 
ness knew  the  Tempter  in  the  shape 
of  an 

'*  Aged  man  in  raral  weeds 
Following,  as  aeem'dy  the  quest  of  some 

stray  ewe» 
Or  withered  sticks  to  gather,  which  might 

serve 
^Vgainst  a  winter's  day,  when  winds  blov 

keen, 
To  warm  him,  wet  returned  from  field  at 

n 

eve. 

Invisible,  except  to  €k>d  alone! 
Therefore,  now,  the  Red-Croa 
Knight  and  Una,  though  he  was  Ho- 
liness and  she  was  Truth,  discerned 
not  Archimago— the  old  hypocrite^ 
the  Father  of  Lies — who  had  been  a 
liar  from  the  beffinniog — in  the 
harmless-looking  pilgrim  that  out 
them  on  the  waste. 


"  At  length  they  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the  way 

An  aged  sire,  in  long  blacke  vreedes  yclad, 

His  feetc  all  bare,  liis  beard  all  hoarie  gray. 

And  by  h\»  belt  his  booke  he  hanging  had  i 

Sober  he  seeinde,  and  very  sagely  sad ; 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent, 

Simple  iu  shew,  and  Toide  of  malice  bad ; 

And  all  tlic  way  ho  prayed,  as  he  went, 

And  often  knockt  his  brest,  as  one  that  did  repent* 


"  He  fairo  the  knight  saluted,  louting  low. 

Who  fairc  him  i{uitcd,  as  that  courteous  was  ; 

And  after  avked  him,  if  he  did  know 

Of  strange  adventures,  which  abroad  did  pas. 

'  All !  my  dear  sonne,'  quoth  he,   '  how  should,  alai! 

Silly  old  man,  that  lives  in  hidden  cell, 

Bidding  his  beads  all  day  for  his  trespib, 

Tydiugs  of  warre  and  worldly  trouble  tell  ? 

With  holy  father  sits  not  with  such  thinges  to  melL 

**  *  But  \i  o£  (Vavuiy^QT^  ^\Att\vVi«x«hY  doth  dwell. 
And  IvomebtcdOL  e\W  ^c  ^cwii^  \o\\<iw*. 
Of  a  stcaung^  mau  1  <:«a  '^'  ^v^  VJv^w?^  v^         ^ 
That  \»a»lct\i  a\\  Vbaa  cwiuVna  iwtt«  wA  imw^ 
•  Of  such,'  woAVc,  *  1  OdI*^^  ^»^Vw\x«»\ 
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Of  highest  GoJ,  the  Lord  of  life  and        Lucanmnd  Statiut  •peak  of  lb- 
light,  the  terrible  namelen   deity— vki 

A  hold  bad  man,  that  darM  to  call  by  name  tliey  introduce  mafficiwu  thmtO- 

Great  Gorgon,    prince  of   darkness  and  \ug  the  inferual  gO(U. 

dead  night, 

At  which  Cocytuf  quakes,  and  Styx  is  «  Sclmus  enim  et  quicquld  did,  noKifK 

put  to  flight/'  timetis, 

Nothing  like  that  either  in  Homer  Et  turbara  Hecaten,  ni  tt,  Thjmkm, 

or  Virgil !     Spenser,  at  that  hour,  vererar, 

saw  farther  tliaa  they  ever  did,  into  Et  triplicia  mandi  summuBi  ^e»  m 

tlie  heart  of  the  blackness  of  their  nefastuin." 

otvn  mythology.  Who  i«  Great  Gor-  j.       ^     »                ^    .    l- 

iron  ?    The  same  of  whom  he  else-  According  to  Boccace,  he  k  i)* 

where  epeaks,  pr*"^^  ^^  *»ead  of  all  the  G«tik 

.^  Thou   wast    begot   iu   I>««nogorgoo.     fi^;  wftTreQ^^^^^^^ 

.    ,     ,      .    *^                   o    m.Ti^  ^  MON,  accordiue  to  Lacamw  6#^ 

And  who    8  Damogor^ ?    What  ^^^^  aj^rtam^^^^TlLilitMU 

means  what  Milton  callfl  -  *he  dread-  ^^  ^„g  Gorgoss, 

ed  name  of  Daemogorgon  i        No-  ^^  ^^at   name,  leirioiii  of  tpirift 

body  knows -or  kiiowing,  could  «^^t  ^^  ^            darfiDets  drSkfe- 

toll.  Spenser,  in  another  place,  says,  ^^^^^^  round  the  head  of  AidiiBim 

"  WTiera  Dnmogorgon  io  duU  dorkacaa  "  J>ke  little  flies  ;'»  and  chooaiiipai 

pent,  falsest  two/'  he  keepa  the  one  tp  di 

Far  from  the  vieir  of  goda  and  heavoi'k  Other  work,  and  aenda  the  Other  N 

bliss,  the  house  of  Morpheus. 
The  hideous  Chaos  keeps." 

"  He  making  speedy  way  through  spr rsed  ayr«. 

And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepo. 

To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repair«v 

Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe^ 

And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe. 

His  dwelling  is,  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 

Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepen 

In  silver  deaw,  his  ever-drouping  hed. 

Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  aprcd. 

<*  Whose  double  gates  he  fiudeth  locked  fait, 

The  one  faire  fram*d  of  bumiaht  yvory. 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast; 

And  wakeful  dogges  before  them  farre  doe  lye. 

Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enimy. 

Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleepci 

By  them  the  sprite  doth  pass  in  quietly, 

And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deepa 

In  drowsy  fit  ho  findes ;  of  nothing  be  taket  keepe. 

**  And  more  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soA, 

A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downe^ 

And  ever-drizling  raine  upon  the  loft, 

Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  aownt 

Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  sWowne. 

No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryet, 

As  still  are  wont  t*annoy  the  walled  towne. 

Might  there  be  heard ;  but  careless  Quiet  lye^ 

Wrapt  in  eternal  alienee  farre  from  euimyei. 

Spenser  here  makes  Morpheus  the    Somnia,  or   children   of    Somnufc 
god  of  sleep ;  Ov\d,  \iv  hW  ^WnqaiVv    Both  are  best    The  False  Fly  findi 
metamorphoHls,  \)y  wYiom  ^v^u^ftx  ,.Vva^^«xi^VA^\^%ft«B\\u^ death;  hut 
was    inspired,  and  ^wYiom  \tf^  iv    .itee*4«^WVW*S;j^sjci.^^^ 
transcQnas,  makes  Urn  one  t*  *w^    ltt^la^^Vfc^a^ft;^^«L^wV^w^^ 
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Tke  royall  virgm  tliodce  ^  droniyhed  1 
*  And,  rising  futh  out  of  ber  baser  bowre,    . 

Lookt  for  her  kaight,  wlio  far  aw»y  was  iM, 
And  for  her  dwarfe,  that  woot  to  waite  ciwh  howre  :-— 
Then  gan  she  waU  and  wcepe  to  sco  that  woaful  stowre, 

**  And  after  him  bho  rode  with  so  much  speedy, 
A  4  her  Klowre  beast  could  make ;  but  all  in  vaine ; 
Vor  him  so  far  had  borne  his  lightefuot  steede. 
Pricked  with  wrath  and  6ory  fierce  disdoine. 
That  him  to  follov  was  but  fruitless  paine ; 
Yet  she  her  wearv  limbcs  would  never  rest ; 
But  every  hil  and  dale,  each  woo<l  and  plane, 
Did  search,  sore  grieved  in  her  gentle  brest, 
He  so  ungently  left  her,  wbome  she  loved  best.'* 

In  this  desertion  the  Allegory  itaelf  been  seen^lo'be  but  pointed  air,  and 

is  affecting ;  but  without  heeding  the  within  theui.— nothing.     Fartherr- 

Allegory,  it  wounds  us  as  if  it  were  tliough  it  is  not  easy  to  disbelieve 

a  desertion  in  the  world  of  our  hu-  one'*  own  cyea — it  ouglit  to  be  as 

i  man  heart.    And  the  more  because*  -  difficult  to  disbelieve  one's  own  soul 

■  of  the  delusion,  to  which  that  noble  —-and  if  he  believed  that  Una  was 
;'  spirit  became  a  bacrifice,  having  false,  he  ought  to  hav^  that  instant 
j  been   such  as  could  hardly  have  disbelieved  God;    Then — who  was 

■  failed,  we  feel,  to  succeed  against  that  Squire?  And  how  had  he  come 
i  ourselves — or  man  born  of  woman,  so  opportunely  and  so  noiselessly 
!  But  think  of  it  all  in  its  double  to  those  out-of-the-world  cells? 
I  sense,  and  it  will  be  found  perfect.  Had  the  Red- Cross  looked  for  him 

For  Hell  itself  could  not  have  pre-  at  dawn  he  would  have  foimd  him 

vailed  against  Truth,  if  the  Red-  not— but  seen  Una  sleeping  as  sound 

Cross  had  made  greater  advances  and  as  innocent  as  a  child.    Had  he 

towards  Holiness — and  understood  — even  in  rage— collared  old  Archi- 

the  character  of  Truth,  as  well  as  he  mago— he  would  have  frightened  the 

loved  it.    There  were   certain  cir-  hypocrite  into  a  fit — ^perhaps  of  ab- 

cumstances  that,  even  at  the  worst,  sencc— for  we  shall  see  by  and  by 

might  and  should  have  aroused  sus*  that  even  a  Sarazln  overtlirew  him, 

picion  that  he  was  played  upon  by  and  laughed  to  see  the  bald  pate, 

evil  spirits.    The  Semblance  told  a  fitter  for  a  cowl  than  a  helmet^ 


lie  when  she  said,  he  stripped  him  of  his  lying  arms. 

**  Your  own  dear  sake  forst  ms  at  first  The    hermitage    itself  would  have 

to  leave  shrunk  Into  a  pile  of  sand,  less  tlian 

My  father's  kingdom,'*  tliat  In  an  hour-glass. 

for   ho  first  saw  Una's  face  in  the  «  The  guilefull  fnlse  enchanter  parts 
Faery  court.      Now   one   lie    is  as         The  Ucd- Crosse  knight  from  Truth  : 

good  as  a  thousand ;  and  a  He  like  Into  whose  stead  faire  Falshood  steps, 
tliiti,  had  he  nut  been  losing  his  un-        And  workcs  him  woeful!  ruth." 

for6akcD 
Duessa. 

thonghta   and 

forth  the  mystery  of  the  visitations  v^v.,  J*^'''T,  ^**7.'  a  t  r  1^  1  •« 
we  are  involuntkrily  subject  to  in  V^^*"  w«,  hl«  guide,  and  griefe  led  h.m 
the  world  of  dreama~4ia  the  humane  «»ra\, 

Banquo'a  sleep  waa  haunted  by  in-  when  he  chanced  to  meet,  "  all 
Luman  thoughts  that  would  not  be  armed  to  point,"  a  huj^e  Sarazln, 
dripen  off--the  might  that  Duncan  on  whose  shield  waa  writ  Sam  Fuy. 
was  murdered  by  Macbeth,  if  tlie  The  Fadihlcss  M-aa  not  without  his 
Red-Cross  was  really  awake,  then    leman. 

lie  was  not  blameless  in  not  leaping    •<  Uoe  \\iA  n  U\t«  wkw^wv^^^  «\.\\\%^vs^ 
up  at  that  lie^  und  Bhowing  Madam  -  A  aoodly  \«Av  c:\sA  WuomX^n.  x«^\^    «  vs.  \i. 
the  door.     Had  be  done  ao,  white     PurQ«A  ^ViVi  ^<A4  w*<^  v^wtV't  ^^  ^^^ 
wlwple  aad  blMck  Btole  would  have  .         asacsft 
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And  like  a  Penlan  mitre  on  her  hed 
Shee  wore,  with  crowns  and  owuhesftr- 

nished, 
The  which  her  laviih  lovere  to  her  gave : 
Her  wanton  palfrey  all  wai  overspread 
With  tinsel  trapping*,  woven  like  a  wave, 
Whose  bridle  rung  with  golden  bells  and 

bosses  brave. 
With  fair  disport  and  cnarting  dalliaunce 
She  entertainde  her  lover  all  the  way ; 
But  when  she  saw  the  knight  his  speare 

advaunce 
She  soone  left  off  her  mirth  and  wanton 

play, 
And  bad  her  knight  addresse  him  to  the 

fray; 
His  foe  was  nigh  at  hand.** 

They  fight;  and  at  length  the 
Sarazin,  crying,  "  curse  on  that 
croase/'  hewa  off  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian's crest ;  whereat 

**  The  sleeping  spark 
Of  native  vertue  gan  eflsoones  revive  ;** 

and  St  George  cleaves  the  bead  of 
Sansfoy.  Duessa  flies  fearfully  away, 
but,  overtaken,  implores  mercy,  and 
melts  the  conqueror  by  an  artful 
Btory  of  her  griefs,  and  wrongs,  and 
innocence. 

**  The  wretched  woman,  whom  unhappy 

howre 
Hath  now  made  thrall  to  your  com. 

mandement, 
Was  (oh !    what   now  avalleth    that  I 

was!) 
Born  the  sole  daughter  of  an  emperour ; 
He  that  the  wide  West  under  his  rule  han, 
And  high  hath  set  his  throne  where  Ti- 

beris  doth  pss*. 

He,  in  tho  first  Aowre  of  my  freshest  ago. 

Betrothed  me  unto  the  onely  hairo 

Of  a  most  mighty  king,  most  rich  and 

sage; 
Wus  never  prince  so  faithful  and  so  faire, 
Was  never  prince  so  meeke  and  debon- 

naire. 
But,  ere  my  hoped  day  of  spousal  shone, 
IMy  dourest  lord  fell  from  high  honor's 

stairp. 
Into  the  hands  of  liys  accursed  fone. 
And  cruelly  was  slaine  :  that  shall  I  ever 


m 


mone. 


»» 


**  But  fni  nerer  esuld  wia 
The  fort  that  UdKea  hold  In  soterdnK 
dread.'* 

Sansfoy  was  the  eldest  of  three  brs- 
thers,  ^  all  three  bred  of  one  tod 
sire;"  the  youngest^Sanaioy.aDdhe 
between,  Sanaloy.  A  bloody  brt- 
therhood  —  Faithless,  Joyless,  and 
Lawless — all  doomed  to  bite  tk 
dust 

"  Faire  lady !  heart  of  flint  would  rvtf 
The  undeserved  woes  and  torrowes  wlik-k 

ye  shew. 
Henceforth  in   aafe  astiirance  may  jt 

rest, 
Having  both  found  a  sew  friend  yto  to 

aid. 
And  lost  an  old  foe  that  did  yon  nelsil : 
Better  new  friend  than  an  old  foe  is  ssM : 
With  chaungeof  chear,  the  aecmUig-ila- 

pie  maid 
Let  fall  her  eien,  as  ahamefast,  to  ibt 

earth 
And  yielding  soft,   la   that  she  Doogbt 

gainsaid. 
So  forth  they  rodo,    he  feining  sccbIj 

merth, 
And  she  coy  lookea :   ao  dainty,  they  uy, 

maketh  dearth.** 

How  unlike  his  own  lady-lore 
whom  he  has  forsaken^  she  widi 
whom  he  now  rides  away  to  shams 
and  loss  of  honour  and  captivity! 
Gorgeously  apparelled  in  her  sear- 
let  robes,  ana  with  jewelled  mitre 
on  her  head,  can  she  be  compared 
with  Una  in  her  white  wSrople  and 
sable  stole,  with  not  so  much  as  one 
single  pearl  in  her  hair  V  They  are 
both  royally  bom^  but  Una*s  parents 
were  king  shd  queen  of  Eden, 
Duessa  is  the  sole  daughter  of  the 
Emperour  of  Rome.  And  who  was 
he?  The  Infallible,  before  whom 
kings  and  princes  bowed  and  were 
fain  to  kiss  Ids  feet.  The  crowni 
and  owches  that  garnished  her  Per- 
sian mitre,  and  which  her  larish 
lovers  gave,  came  from  the  Romsn 
emperors  and  the  Gotltic  kings  who 
had  been  her  devotees  and  her 
slaves.  But  Una  had  never  received 
any  such  love-eifts  or  tokens  as 
these;  she  had  but  one  lover,  and 
he  had  forsaken  her,  and  left  her 


Slie  then  goes  on,  with  many  tears, 

to  tell  that  the  body  of  her  betrothed    

had  been  hidden  in  some  unknown  all  by"  lieraeif^wTthouV  even'  her 
place,  and  that  for  many  years  she  dwarf— <«  wandering  in  woods  and 
had  wandered  in  search  of  it  through-  forests."  The  scarlet  lady  sat  proud- 
out  the  world*-a  yXxgrn  vfVdow— \\\\  \^  q^  Yax  ^raoA.  ^CtaY%  the  white 
Mhe  chanced  to  fall  into  tYi^\iiii^a  ol  \iA^  m«w?|« 
ihat  Sarazln  who  led  lifit  v^itotc^   <*  \3^iwa  %  Awi^  va  ^vMt%  ^^^aeu^ 
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This  it  it  to  be  a  great  poet    He  Our  hearte,  like  his,  are  "  empaa- 

oures  fast  fealty  unto  all  womankind,  sioned  deep  "  to  think  of  Una  dl- 

*'  for  fairest  Una*s  sake.*'    In  her,  in  vorced  in  despair. 

Truth,  he  sees  the  nature  God  gave  „  -,.      .  ^     ,    .      ,  -     , , 

them  all,  were  they  but  suffered  to        Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter 

reUiu  their  innocence  I    "  For  pitty  ^'  *  *'*"*^- 

I  could  dy.*'    We  believe  that  holy  And  yet  we  have  no  cause  to  weep 

writ.    From  the  depth  of  our  own  —for  Truth  is  at  all  tiroes  under  the 

souls  comes  a  sympatlietic  response,  eye  of  Heaven. 

"  Yet  she,  roost  faithfull  Iftdie,  til  this  while 

Forsaken,  wofull,  solitaiie  mayd, 

Far  from  all  peoples  preace,  at  in  exile, 

la  wildemesse  and  wastfull  deserts  stray d. 

To  seelc  her  Icnight ;  who,  subtily  betrajrd 

Through  that  late  xision  which  th'  enchaunter  wrought, 

Had  her  abandond  :  she,  of  nought  affrayd. 

Through  woods  and  wastnes  wide  hioi  daily  sought ; 

Yet  wished  tydinges  none  of  faim  unto  her  brought. 

"  One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way, 

From  her  unhastie  beast  the  did  alight ; 

And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 

In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  nil  menn  sight ; 

F^om  her  fayie  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 

Aud  layd  her  stole  aside  :  her  angels  face, 

A  8  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shyned  bright, 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place ; 

Did  nerer  mortall  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

*'  It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 

A  ramping  lyon  rushed  auddeinly. 

Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood  : 

Soone  as  the  royall  virgin  be  did  spy, 

With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 

To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse : 

But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny, 

Hi«  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse, 

Aud,  nitli  the  sight  amazed,  forgat  his  furious  furse. 

**  Instead  thereof  ho  kist  her  weatie  feet, 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong ; 
As  he  her  wronge<l  innocence  did  weet. 
O  how  can  beantie  maister  the  naost  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission. 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long. 
Her  heart  gan  molt  in  great  compassion ; 
And  drilling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

"  '  The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field,* 

Quoth  she,  '  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 

And  mightie  proud  to  humble  weake  does  yield, 

Forgetfull  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 

Him  prickt,  in  pittle  of  my  nad  estate : — 

But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord. 

How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 

Her,  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adord 

Ai  tlie  God  of  my  life  ?  why  hath  he  mc  abhord  ?  * 

**  Redounding  teares  did  choke  tW  end  olVftt  ^aa»X« 
Wbkh  §My  eochoedfiom  tha  aeV^ViViut  ^qq^  \ 

Ami,  md  to  m*  her  sorvowfolV  c<nAttelu.t« 

The  lun^ly  beast  upoa  bet  paax^%  ilood  \ 
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** '  And  tOQllito  tay,  wlij  I  lefte  you  so  loog, 

Wm  for  to  seke  adrenture  in  ttraungo  pUce ; 

Where  Arehiougo  said  •  felon  strong 

To  many  knights  did  daily  worke  disgrace, 

Bnt  knight  he  now  shall  never  more  deface : 

(tood  canse  of  mine  excuse  ;  that  mote  ye  please 

Well  to  accept,  and  eTermore  embrace 

Aly  faithfull  service,  that  by  land  and  seas 

Have  vowd  you  to  defend :  now  then  your  plaint  appease.* 


[Not. 


•( 


His  lovely  words  her  seemd  due  recompcnce 
Of  all  ber  passed  paines ;  one  loving  howre 
For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispence  : 
A  dram  ul  sweete  is  worth  a  pound  of  sowre. 
Shee  has  forgott  how  many  a  woeful  stowre 
For  him  she  lato  endurd  ;  she  speakes  no  more 
Of  past :  true  is,  that  true  love  hath  no  powre 
To  looken  backe ;  his  eies  be  fixt  before. 
Before  her  stands  her  knight,  for  whom  she  toyld  ao  tore. 

"  Much  like  as  wben  tbe  beaten  marincrc, 

That  long  hath  wandred  in  the  ocean  wide, 

Ofte  soust  in  swelling  Tethys  saltish  teare  ; 

And  long  time  having  tand  bib  tawney  liide, 

M^tb  blustring  breatb  of  heaven,  tbat  none  can  bide. 

And  aeorcbing  flames  of  fierce  Orion's  bound ; 

Sonne  as  the  port  from  far  he  has  espide, 

His  cbearfiil  whistle  merily  dotb  sound, 

And  Nereus  crowncs  with  cups  ;  his  mates  him  plcdg  around  : " 


We  could  not  have  thought  it  in 
our  heart*8  power  to  love  Una  better 
than  we  haa  loved  her  from  the  first 
moment  we  saw  her  face.  Yet  this 
divine  poet  has  the  art,  by  a  conti- 
nual series  of  the  softest  touches, 
to  be  for  ever  beautifying  Truth.  In 
her  joy  she  asks  no  Question  of  her 
''lion  and  her  lord/' but  simply, 

**  Where  have  ye  been  tbas  long  ont  of 
my  sight?'* 

Her  fear  was  that  she  had  lost  his 
affection — that  he  had  fancied  some 
flaw  in  her  faith — and  now  reassured 
that  he  still  loves  her,  to  her  there 
is  no  past.  Sweet  is  reconciliation ; 
but  sweeter  far  discovery  that 
there  has  been  no  offence  between 
dear  friends,  and  that  estrangement 
long  lamented,  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  hearts.  Here  the  ere. 
dulity  of  Una  appears  a  part  of  her 
angelic  nature;  and  we  see  how 
Evil  cannot  help  makine  them  happy, 
even  when  plotting  the  misery  of 
the  good.  For  many  years  of  sorrow 
can  dispense  "one  loving  houre," 
and  now  it  has  renovated  th^  whole 
being  of  the  wanderer,  thou^X^ul  «l 
deJuifoii  and  a  dream. 

ArchlmairA   **  maAcu,  \tmr  TvYvsti  likfe 


was  satisfied  with  the  answer ;  but 
eftsoones  appears  one  pricking  to« 
wards  them  in  great  rage, 

"  And  on  hia  shield  Sakslov  In  bloody 
lines  was  writ.** 

They  encounter,  and  Una  sees  her 
knight  sink  before  the  Sarazin.  She 
prays  Sansloy  to  spare  his  life,  but 
lie  rending  up  the  helmet  of  his 
fallen  foe,  would  have  slain  bin 
straight. 

**  But  when  he  sees  his  age, 
And  boarie  head  of  ArchimAgo  old, 
His  hastie  band  he  doth  amazed  faoIJ, 
And,  balfe  ashamed,    wondred    at   the 

sight ; 
For  that  old  man  well  knew  be,  though 

untold, 
lu  cbarmea  and  magick  to  have  wondroua 

might, 
No  ever  wont  in  field,  ne  la  round  lists 

to  fight."  

Astonied  he  cries,  "  Why,  Ardii- 
roago,1uck]e8se  sire,  what  do  I  see  ?*' 
But  Archima»>  is  speechless— has 
not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog — and  the 
cloud  of  death  seems  to  sit  on  "those 
guileful  dazed  eyes  of  his/  Nor 
v^^\\iV«t^ VK|  vt^MtAs^^—for  he  had 


>t4 


Spemer,    No,  IIL 

But  he,  earagM  with  rancor,  ddthing  bearet. 

Her  aerVile  beett  yet  vould  not  leave  her  to, 

But  foUowi  her  far  off,  ne  ought  he  fearei 

To  be  partaker  of  her  wandring  woe, 

More  mild  in  beastly  kind,  then  that  her  beaatly  foe. 


[Nor. 


n 


It  18  painful  to  8ee  the  Lion  die  ; 
but  his  death  is  not  ignoble ;  and 
salvage  beast,  though  magnanimous, 
must  yield  to  lawless  human  might. 
He  has  done  to  Una  all  the  service 
Jiis  nature  could ;  and  henceforth  she 
must  have  higher  aid  or  perish. 
Yet  we  shall  see  how  the  rery  Sa- 
tyrs—the wild  men  of  the  woods — 
won  by  her  civilizing  beautj,  would 
not  suffer  to  see  her  wronged ;  and 
erelong  a  liagnliicent  Apparition 
will  come  to  save  her,  and  give 
liberty  to  the  eaptive->— Pendragon's 
Son,  with  '*  haughtie  helmet  horrid 
all  with  gold.'' 

We  said  that  we  hoped  Una's  an- 
swer was  satisfactory  to  Archlmago, 
when  **  he  asked  her  what  that  Lion 
meant;"  and  we  cannot  choose  but 
quote  for  your  consideration  the 
words  of  Upton.  <'  The  poet  leaves 
Una  (at  the  close  of  Cauto  Third, 
which  we  have  now  reached)  in  the 
highest  distress — her  defender  is 
slain,  and  she  is  in  the  hands  of  Law- 
less Lust.  The  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
I  think,  naturally  leads  us  (as  kioe- 
doms  and  kings  are  imaged  by  their 
arms)  to  England  and  our  English 
kings.  Una  is  forsaken  by  her  pro- 
per protector,  and  takes  up,  in  her 
unsettled  state,  with  the  Lion. 
Christian  Truth  was  in  a  very  un- 
settled state  during  Che  reigns  of 
King  Henry  VllL  and  of  Edward 
VI.  But  after  their  death,  she  was 
entirely  in  the  will  and  power  of 
the  Lawless  Victor.  And  tor  whom 
is  her  redemption  reserved  ?  For 
tlie  Prince  who  fights  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Faery  Queen?  Does 
not  the  Allegory  alt  appear  plain  ? 
And  is  not  this  delightiul  poem  one 
'  continued  allegory,*  witli  historical 
allusions  to  his  own  country  ?'* 

And  now,  gentle  and  sage  readers 


— for  gentle  and  eage  yo  must  be 
who  have  on  our  pages  been  coid- 
muniog  with  the  gentle  and  sage 
spirit  of  Spenaer-^or  a  month  fare- 
well I  Fear  not  for  Una.  The  Syl- 
vans 

"  Will  sAve  from  outrage  worse  than  dettli 
Tlie  Ladie  of  the  Land.** 

We  bid  you  not  not  pity  heri  for 
there  is  a  holy  p)e«aure  in  tears. 
The  pity  that  fills  the  heart  for  euf- 
ferlDg-Tnith  is  a  high  emotion,  sad 
turns  «io  trust  in  heaven.  Therefore, 
be  comforted ;  for,di»heveiledthou^ 
they  be,  Sansloy  shall  not  have  pow- 
er to  hurt  one  of  those  golden  hairs. 
Her  head  will  again  be  aeen  shiniag 
calm  as  a  star.  Weep,  then,  for 
Una— for  there  is  joy  in  eri^f.  Yea 
have  wept  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times  for  Cordelia,  though  you  knew 
she  was  happy  in  heaven  with  ^e 
father  for  whom  she  died.  And  m 
Cordelia  you  beheld  the  beauUfullest 
image  of  filial  love.  Aa  often  have 
you  wept  for  Deademona—and  at 
those  dying  words  of  hera — 

"  Nobody  ;  I  tnyaelf ;  farewell ! 
Commend  wa  Co  my   kind  lord !      0, 
farewell," 

the  holy  falsehood  told  the  depth 
of  forgiveness  in  a  wife's  heart- 
while  the  Image  of  Conjugal  Love 
reflected  the  spirit  of  the  skie«. 
Yet,  verily,  sometimes  when  the 
heart  sinks,  those  tragedies  are  felt 
to  be  too  doleful ;  and  we  would 
fain  diabelieve  that  there  had  ever 
been  beneath  the  sun  such  deaths. 
Una  I  Woman  though  she  seem  to 
be,  you  smile  through  your  tears  to 
know  that  she  is  an  angel ;  and  that 
CbriBtian  Truth,  though  arrayed  in 
eartlily  weeds,  la  Immortal.  Once 
more,  farewell. 


PrinUd  by  BaSantync  and  Company^  Pmttt  Wmrkf  tdinhMryh. 
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Boul !  We  have  seen  the  human  tears.  But  where  now  is  the  Red- 
being  full  of  gross  passions,  which  we  Cross  Knight  V  If  evil  happen  him, 
know  destroy  happiutiss ;  here  we  Una — though  we  have  said  bhe  is  an 
see  the  human  being  utterly  exempt  angel — will  be  wretched,  even  as  aor 
from  that  cause  of  sin  and  sorrow,  woman  of  woman  born  ;  were  he  to 
and  re^ird  her  as  an  angel  walking  perish,  she  too  would  wish  to  die^ 
in  happiness,  and  diflfusing  peace,  yet  her  wish  she  could  not  have,  for 
Her  own  griefs  are  pities  and  com-  in  verity  she  is  Immortal, 
passions — her  delight  is  in  holiness^  No  outward  harm  has  yet  be- 
and  in  beholding  that  perfected  Is  fallen  the  Red-Crosa  Knight  from 
her  bliss.  We  call  Una  an  angel,  his  dalliance  with  Duessa,  nor  hsi 
for  she  is  sent;  and  what  is  our  he  yet  passionately  embraced  her, 
thought  of  an  angel,  but  that  an  an-  and  with  loving  arms  folded  her  to 

§el  is  a  spirit  untainted  by  touch  of  his  longing  lieart.     Nay,  as  yet  he 

ust  ?    No  disturbing,  clouding,  ob-  cares  not  for  her  at  all,  except  that 

Bcuring  passions  of  any  kind  have  he  pities  her,  and  that  with  his  pitf 

they — pure  of  all  spot  or  blemish;  is  mixed,  more    than    perhaps  he 

yet,   imagining  the  calm   of   their  knows,  admiration  of  the  dishevelled 

eyes,  we  can  believe  that  they  often  charms  of  one 

weep ;  and  Una,  though  a  still  smile  «  c   r  !       j      ^   « 

!•      r  u      X-*      r       11 -u  *.  So  fair  and  ao  forlorn.* 

lies  tor  ever  on  her  face,  for  all  that 

sin  and  all  that  suffer  is  ever  ready  But,  nevertheless,  he  is  untrue  to 

with  her  tears.    Being  yet  in  the  Una.     Nor  among  all  the  beautiful 

body,  though  exempt  from  all  its  lines  in  which  his  journeyiug  wiih 

impurities,    sometimes    she    sheds  her  who  is  about  to  be  his  Leman 

them  too  for  her  own  sake — con*  -^as  she  had  been    the  Leman  of 

trite  in  innocence;  for  what  is  hum-  many — "  both  Paynim  aud  the  Peers 

bier  in  her  own  sight  than  Christian  of  Charlemagne*' — is  described— is 

Truth  ?  there  one  that  leads  us  to  think  tlat 

And  can  it  be  thought  that  such  he  has  any  happiness  in  his  delu- 

Poetry,  so  picturing  Purity  to  our  aion.     The  name  of  Una  is  never 

eyes,  that  her  image  remains  for  ever  on  his  lips  —  her  image  is  never 

after  enshrined  within  our  hearts,  before  his   eyes  —  it   would   seem 

is  of  no  avail  to  purify  our  own  tliat  all  remembrance   of   her  has 

earthly  passions?    The  Will  is  mo-  left  his  heart    He  has  resolved  to 

Ted  by  the  Imagination.     Inspire,  forget  her,  and  though  he  muf't  have 

then,  the  Imagination  with  heavenly  undergone  many  an  agonizing  pan^ 

fire  aud  with  heavenly  light,  and  the  that  Spenser  knew  he  needed  not 

Will   must  warm  towards  the  fair  describe — he    has   forgot    her— the 

Ideas  thus  displayed,  and  life  will  be  radiant  Una  has  retired  out  of  sight 

good.    We  have  always,  in  speaking  into  the  background  of  his  soul^ 

of  Spenser,  and  in  quoting  from  the  Truth    still   lives  in  the  heart  of 

Faery  Queen,  called  Poetry  religion.  Ho]iness--but  he  knows  it  not  — 

And  such,  too,  has  always  been  our  ^^^  to  him  she  is  not  even  so  much 

language  regarding  Shakspeare  and  as  a  broken  dream!     He  may  not 

his  diviner  dramas.    Imogen,   Isa-  yet  be  in   love   with  Falsehood  — 

bella,  Hermioue,  Cordelia,  Desde-  it  is  impossible  indeed — white  witch 

mona — are  they  not  all  Examples^-  though    she    l>e — and   armed  with 

set  before  us  in  inspired  Scripture beautiful  blandishments  that  seem 

of  what  Woman  may  be  in  this  life  of  to  be  the  dowry  of  innocence — that 

trouble— of  what  Woman  has  been  ?  he  can  ever  love  •*  the  daughter  of 

—for  not  brighter  the  brightest  star  Deceipt  and  Shame."    But 

in  heaven,  when  all  are  brifi:ht-~not  «  «  ... 

softer  the  softest  star  in  heav?n,  when         ^*'""*  '"'^f''*    ^*»»t«vep   that  doit 

all  are  soft-than  the  character  of  .  /r""?'?'^;  u        u 

Christian  Lady,  as  she  moves  along  ^^^^  ;*»'«««»>  J«"«  >«'^»"  hanteat  after 

her^wn  allotted  sphere  fai  the  eye  Bewar'aTf  F«od.  beware  of  fickUne.. 

Let  Una,  then,  rise  before  us,  like  ^"^  "^'l"'  ^""^  ^  '""^  ^•^^•^ 
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coming  proud,  after  he  has  listened  adornments,  till  hia  aenae  of  beautj 

to  artful  suggestions,  subsequent  to  or  of  dignity  ia  aatiafied — and  we 

any  great  victory  achieved  by  him-  think  we  see  him  amile  aa  he  iooki 

self;  and  the  Sage  Spenser,  in  every  and  listens — with  auch  a  trium|diant 

atep  or  incident  of  his  allegory,  we  sweep  of  music  does  the  closing  line 

believe,  is  faithful  to  nature.     Many  of  the  final  stanasa,  in  ita  AlezandriDe 

a  House  ha^  he  built — and  every  pomp,  roll  echoiiig  away.    The  Pi^ 

one  most  appropriate  to  owner,  in-  lace  of  Pride  is  aplendid — ^but  the 

mates,  and  guests.    The  House  of  poet    reserved     the     consummate 

Superstition — the  House  of  Pain—  splendour  for  ita  queen, 

the  House  of  Holiness — the  House  of  •<  Inanite  torua  of  people  did  abide 

SalvaUon — theHouseof  Riches— the  There  waitiof  loag  to  win  the  wished 

House  of  Alma — the  House  of  Mor-  tii^bt 

pheua— all  aloof  from  one  another-—  Of  her  that  was  the  lady  of  that  pallia 

yet,  had  he  chosen,  he  could  have  bright." 

created  the  whole  City  of  the  Soul.  Their  eyes  are  not  content  with  the 
Spenser,  in  our  humble  opinion,  noble  view  of  lorda  and  ladies^  whoie 
is  never  too  elaborate  in  his  descrip-  "  presence  fayre  the  place  much 
tions  even  of  those  Shows  he  desires  beautifide; "  but  they  are  all  long- 
to  represent  in  utmost  gorgeousnesa  log  to  behold  their  Sovran  Queen, 
and  magnificence.  If  by  a  few  The  Red  Croaa — goodliest  Knight 
lights  and  a  few  shades  the  picture  though  he  was  of  all  who  had  stood 
can  be  made  to  stand  forth,  he  bold-  near  Gloriana'a  throne  —  Duesu— 
ly  gives  the  strokes,  or  gently  the  fairest  of  the  brood  of  Night— are 
touches,  and  a  single  stanza  is  a  heeded  not,  aa  through  that  auem- 
vision.  If  not,  he  luxuriates,  but  blage  they  pasa  on  to  the  Presence 
never  loses  himself,  in  the  work  Mount  As  if  a  cloudy  curtain  di«- 
of  creation,  and  lavishes  on  it  all  parted,  and  were  updrawn— lo ! 

"  High  above  all  a  cloth  of  state  was  spred, 

And  a  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  sunny  day, 

On  which  there  sat,  most  brave  embellished 

With  royall  robes,  and  gorgeous  array, 

A  mayden  queeoe,  that  shone  as  Tytan*s  ray, 

In  glistring  gold  and  perelesse  pretious  stone  ; 

Yet  her  bright  blazing  beautie  did  assay 

To  dim  the  brightnesse  of  her  glorious  throne, 

As  envybg  her  selfe,  that  too  exceeding  shone : 

**  Exceeding  shone,  like  Phesbus'  fay  rest  childe. 
That  did  presume  his  father*s  fyrie  wayne. 
And  flaming  monthes  of  steedes  unwonted  wilde. 
Through  highest  heaven  with  weaker  hand  to  rayne ; 
Proud  of  such  glory  and  advancement  vayne. 
While  flashing  beames  do  dase  his  feeble  eyen. 
He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  playne. 
And,  wrapt  with  whirling  wheeles,  inflames  the  skyen 
With  fire  not  made  to  burne,  but  &yrely  for  to  ahyne. 

'<  So  proud  she  shyned  in  her  prmcely  state, 
Looking  to  heaven,  for  earth  she  did  disdayne; 
And  litting  high,  for  lowly  she  did  hate. 
Lo  underneath  her  scomeirul  feete  was  layne 
A  dreadfull  dragon  with  an  hideous  trayne ; 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirrhonr  bright. 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  vewed  fayne. 
And  in  her  8elfe-lov*d  semblance  took  delight ; 
For  she  was  wondroui  fityre,  ••  any  living  wi^. 

"  Of  griesly  Pluto  the  fhe  dai^ter  was. 
And  sad  Proaerpina,  the  queene  of  hell; 
Yet  ^  she  tluske  bat  ^eaxelesse  worth  to  pai 
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And  ibimdriag  i6T«V^^  ^>gl^  u^'nte^vn  cTodi  dwellt 

And  wield  die  worU,  ahe  cUymed  f<>r  btr  aTre,. 

Or  if  AtA  any  elae  iKd  lore  ezcetf ; 

For  to  the  btgbett  ahe  ^  atiU  tqiyre, 

Or  Sf  ongbt l^lier  wtf^then that^  did  H deiyro.  ' 

"  And  proad  LndfiMra  men  did  Imt  oD, 

Tkit  made  lier  aelf  a  qneene,  and  orownd  to  be  ;* 

Yet  rigbtfUn  bingdome  aba  bad  none  at  all* 

Ne  beritage  of  uaCivo  aomraintif  ^ 

Bat  did  nanrpo  widi  wrong  and  Igrrannie 

Upon  tbe  ac^plro  wbidi  abe  now  did  bold ;  ^ 

Ne  Tuld  ber  reabne  witb  lawea,  bnt  polieie» 

And  atrong  admement  of  aix  winrda  old, 

Tbat  witb  tbeir  oonnaela  bad  ber  kmgdome  did  npboM. 

^*  Soono  aa  ibe  Elfin  Knif^t  in  praaenea  earner 
And  falae  Dueaaa»  aeeming  lady  ftyroy 
A  gentle  bnaber,  Vanitia  by  name, 
Ifade  rowme,  and  paaaage  for  tbam  did  prapaiTe  : 
80  goodly  brought  tbem  to  the  loweat  ttayre 
Of  ber  high  tbrmie,  where  they  on  bnmUo  knao 
Making  obeyaavnee,  did  tbe  canaa  declare 
Why  tbey  were  eome  ber  roiaU  atate  to  aee. 
To  proTe  the  wide  report  of  ber  great  maieatee. 

**  With  loftie  eyea,  balfe  loth  to  loobe  ao  Iowo» 
She  tbancked  tbem  in  ber  diadainlnll  wiae ; 
Ne  other  grace  roadiaafed  tbem  to  abowe 
Of  prinoeaee  worthy;  acaree  tbem  bad  ariae. 
Her  lordea  and  ladiea  all  tbia  while  deviao 
TbemaelTea  to  aetten  forlb  to  atianngera  eight ; 
Some  frounee  their  cnrled  beare  in  eonrtly  gniaOf 
Some  pranoke  tbeir  mffsa,  and  olbera  trimly  digbt 
Tbeir  gay  attyre ;  each  othera  greater  pride  doea  apigjbt. 

*'  Goodly  they  all  that  knight  doa  entertajBe» 
Right  glad  witb  him  to  bare  ineroaat  their  ciaw ; 
But  to  Daeaa'  eadi  one  bimaelfe  did  payno 
All  kindneaae  and  faire  eonrteaia  to  abew. 
For  in  tbat  court  wbylome  ber  well  they  knew : 
Yet  the  atont  Faery  mongat  tbe  middeat  erowd 
Thought  all  tbeir  ^rie  rain  in  knigbtly  Tew» 
And  tbat  great  prinoeaee  too  ezcee^ng  prowd, 
Tbat  to  atraoge  knight  no  better  eonntenance  allowd. 

"  Sudden  upriaetb  from  bar  atatdy  place 

The  roiall  dame,  and  for  ber  codie  doth  eall : 

All  burtlen  forth,  and  ahe  witb  princely  pace, 

Aa  fSur  Aurora  in  ber  purple  pall 

Out  of  tbe  eaat  tbe  dawning  day  doth  call. 

So  forth  abe  comee ;  ber  teigbtneaa  brode  doth  Uaie, 

Tbe  beapea  of  people,  thronging  in  tbe  ball. 

Doe  ride  eacb  otber  upon  her  to  gate  : 

Her  glorioua  {fitter  and  light  dotb  all  mena  eiea 


"  So  forth  abe  comae,  and  to  bar  eoobe  doea  clyme. 

Adorned  all  witb  gold  and  girlonda  gay» 

That  aeemed  aa  freeb  aa  Flora  in  ber  prime. 

And  atrore  to  match,  in  roiaU  ridi  array. 

Great  Junoea  golden  cfaayre ;  tba  which,  tbey  mjt 

Tbe  goda  alaq4  tf!^P€  on  when  die  doea  rido 

To  Jorea  bigb  1|fHugtbB0ii|^  beaMna\ica»>Y*^^ra4^>^% 

XbswBe  tiijn  poeoels,  tbat  mtV  m  yf^^ 

And /bU  of  Aifw' <7«  tbidr  ttyte  tavra^^NLiAAA.'* 
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This  18  perfect.  She — Pride  in 
her  pomp— ia  here  all-and-all — do- 
minant, and  delighting  in  her  do« 
minancy — ^hut  not  even  claiming  the 
utter  submission  of  her  subjects  as 
her  right — tyrannizing  as  naturally 
as  she  breathes.  We  cannot  help 
admiring  her — and  on  beinff  told 
her  lineage,  we  forgive  Pride  her 
pride.  The  daughter  of  griesly 
riuto  and  sad  Proserpina  is  a  high- 
born Sin— and  her  name— Lucifera 
—connects  her  with  the  Fallen  Stars. 
lYhat 

'*  Though  rlghtfal  kingdom  the  hath 
none  at  all  ?  *' 

Her  wrongful  kingdom  comprehends 
all  the  provinces  of  the  earth—and 
mortal  men,  in  millions  on  millions, 
believe  the  usurper  when  she  claims 
thundering  Jove  for  her  Sire. 

"  A  gentle  h usher,  Vanitle  by  name,*' 

is  a  line  that  we  have  always  felt  to 
flash  upon  our  mind  the  idea  of 
the  essential  difference  between  the 
two  Passions.  Vanity  brings  us  to 
the  lowest  stair  of  the  high  throne 
of  Pride — and  there  on  humble  knee 
we  bow  before  her  footstool. 
Might  we  ascend  that  stair,  and 
ait  down  on  that  throne — then  what 
a  change  of  nature  on  the  idola- 
tor  becoming  himself  the  idol  I  But 
Spenser  is  loath  to  humiliate  Georgos. 
He  bends  the  knee  because  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  court— and  cour« 
tesy  is  one  of  the  minor  morals  of 
a  knight  which  he  retains  even  after 
he  has  forsaken  Truth  for  Falsehood, 
and  has  placed  himself  in  danger  of 
losing  Holiness  in  Pride. 

**  Yet  the  stout  Faery  mpngst  the  mlddest 
crowd 

Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly 
view; 

And  that  great  Prlncetse  too  exceeding 
proad. 

That  to  strange  knight  no  better  coun- 
tenance allowed.'* 

Upton — whom  we  love  to  praise— 
from  our  having  lived  so  long  in  the 
world  without  knowing  his  learning 
and  his  worth— says  righUy  that 
Spenser,  in  all  this  description,  had 
his  eye  on  the  Persian  pomp,  and 
on  their  ma^nificpent  kings,  called 
The  King,  by  way  of  eminence. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that,  after  the 
destruction  of  SmerdVs  \heMa^««Vi« 
iras  attended  by  Seven  great  o^o^ia 
of  state.    So  &  ScdpXuxe— >¥aEar^ 


^  Forasmuch  aa  thoo  art  sent  of  the 
king  and  of  his  Seven  counsellon," 
—and  in  Esther — ^"  The  Seven  priD- 
ces  of  Persia  and  Media  which  sav 
the  king's  face,  and  which  sat  the 
first  in  the  kingdom."  Thus  it  is 
that  Lucifera  is  attended 

*'  Of  aix  wizards  old 
That  with  their  counsels  bad  her  kioj- 
dom  did  uphold." 

•«  Satan,"  quoth  the  Prebendary, 
^  who  seems  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  makes  up  the  number  Se- 
ven." He  much  admires  the  whole 
Sicture,  but  seems  to  suppose  that 
penser  was  inspired  by  Aenophoo'i 
description  of  the  majestic  pomp  of 
Cyrus,  when  he  marched  in  procea* 
sion  from  his  palace,  by  that  wbirh 
Herodotus  gives  of  Xerxes,  and  Ar- 
rian  and  Curtius  of  Darius.  Spenser 
borrowed,  too,  he  opines^  from  Uie 
historians  who  speak  of  the  Rojal 
Chariot.  We  do  not  doubt  the  Poet 
had  read  them  all ;  but  to  theirs  bii 
description  bears  but  small  similitude. 
It  glows  throughout  with  the  origi- 
nal light,  and  burns  with  the  peculiar 
fire  of  his  own  imaginative  genioflL 
Upton  quotes  with  warm  praine  a 
passage  from  the  Leonidas  of  Glo- 
ver, in  which  the  Chariot  of  Xerxes 
is  painted  according  to  the  old  au- 
thorities— and  we  too  quote  it,  to 
show  the  difference  between  a  cha- 
riot imaged  by  a  Great  Poet,  and 
one  painted,  enamelled,  and  be- 
jewelled by  a  respectable  artisan. 

"  High  on  sUver  wheels 
The  ivory  car  with  azure  sapphires  ?bonc, 
Cerulean  beryls,  and  the  jasper  green, 
The  emerald,  the  ruby*s  glowing  blush, 
The  flamlDg  topaz,  with  its  golden  bcMB, 
The  pearl,  the  empurpled  amethyst,  and 

all 
The  various  gems  which  India's  miDci 

afford. 
To  deck  the  pomp  of  kings.    In  bumiah'd 

gold 
A  sculptured  eagle  from  behind  displap 
Its  sutely  neck,  and  o*er  the  monarch*! 

head 
Extends  its  dazzling  wings." 

That  is  liker  Atherstone  than  Spen- 
ser. Yet  Glover  had  genius;  and 
we  forgive  Leonidas^  Tor  sake  of 
Hozier's  Ghost. 

Few  as  may  be  the  students  of 
S^nser,  the  reading  Public  has  had 
%i3iio\iA!«a!^«^'<M(t\Ki^^^     of  penisiog 


^22  Spenser, 

«*  Him   lltle    •Dswerd    ih'  angry   Elfin 

Knight ; 
H«  never  meant  with  wordsf  bat  swordi, 

to  plead  his  right.*' 

Hethenthrowshiflgauntletasasacred 
pledee  next  day  to  try  bis  cause  in 
combat— and  Queen  and  Court,  de- 
lighted with  the  hope  of  the  mor- 
row's deadly  eport,  pasa  the  night  in 
"joy  and  jollity"— and  with «« feast- 
ing and  courting  both  in  bowre  and 
ball,"— Gluttony,  the  Steward,  pour- 
ing out  plenty  to  all,  and  Slowth, 
the  Chamberlain,  after  they  could 
feast  and  court  no  more,  calling 
them  all  to  rest. 

And  bow  is  the  night  passed  by 
Paynim  and  Christian  ? 

**  The  warlike  youths,  on  dalntle  oonehei 
laid, 

Did  chase  away  sweet  sleepe  from  slug- 
gish eye. 

To  muse  on  means  of  hoped  victory. ** 

But  soon  as  Morpheus  with  his 
leaden  mace  had  arrested  all  the 
rest  of  the  courtly  company,  Duessa 
with  silent  pace  repairs  to  the 
Paynim*s  lodging,  and  findfs  him 
broad-awake,  forecasting  in  troublous 
fit  how  he  might  annoy  his  foe.  The 
colloquy  is  most  characteristic— 
Duessa  with  many  tears  calling, 

"   Ah,  deare    Sausioy,   next   dearest   to 
Sansfoy ;  *' 

and  ending  her  implorations  that  he 
would  not  fail  to  kill  the  Christian, 
with  the  offer  of  her  love  and  her. 
self  to  the  brother  of  him  who  had 
died  for  her  sake. 
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Even  stent  Sansfiay,    (O  who  oaa  tha 

refrayn  ?) 
Whose  shield  he  bean  ranvwat,  the  men 

to  heap  diadain.' 

« 'Oh,  but  1  feare  the  fickle  freakc%'  qaetii 
she, 

*  Of  Fortana  falae^  and  oddcs  of  anni  is 

field.* 

*  Why,   Dame,*  quoth  he,  *  what  edda 

can  erer  bee 
Where  both  doe  fight   alike  to  win  « 
yield  ?  • 

*  Yea,   but,'   qaoth   ahe,    *  he  bcaret  i 

charmed  shield. 
And  eke  enchaanted  armei^   that  dmm 

can  perce; 
Ne  none  can  wound  the  man  that  d«ei 

them  wield.* 

*  Charmd    or    enchaanted,*  antwcrd  bt 

then  feroe, 
<  I  no  whit  reek  ;  ne  yea  the  like  B€c4 
to  reherce. 


IC 


To  you  th*  inheritance  belongs  by  right 
Of  brothers  prayse,  to  you  «ke  longes  his 

love: 
Let  not  his  love,   let  not  his   restlesse 

■priuht, 
Bft  unr«Tifng*d,  that  calles  to  you  aboTe 
Froui  WAnrleri ng  Stygian  shores,  where 

it  doth  endlesse  move." 

**  '  Ah !  dearest  dame,*  quoth  then  the 

psynim  bold, 
*  Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wight, 
Wbome  great  griefe  made  forget  the  raines 

to  hold 
Of  Reason's  rule,  to  see  this  recreaunt 

knight 
(No  knight,  but  treachour  full  of  false 

despight 
And  shameful  treason)  who  through  guile 

hath  slayn 
The  proweat  knight  that  erer  Md  did 


"  *  But,  fair  Fideaaa !  aithena  Fortaoe*! 

guile. 
Or  enimiea  powre,   hath  now  captired 

you, 
Returne  fV*om  whenoe  ye  came,  and  rest 

a  while. 
Till  morrow  next  that  I  the  elfe  subdew, 
And  with    Sansfoyea    dead   dowry  yea 

endow.* 
*  Ay  me,   that  Is  a   double   deaih,*  »ke 

said, 
'  With   proud   foes   fight  my  sorroir  to 

renew : 
Where  ever  yet  I  be,  my  aeeret  aide 
Shall  follow  yoo.*     So  paaaing  fi>rth  the 

him  obaid.*' 

No  visitant  had  the  couch  of  the 
Red- Crosse  Knight.  Had  he  fallen 
asleep,  Una  mi^ht  have  seemed  to 
stand  beside  him  a  Dream  —  and, 
without  speaking,  gently  to  up- 
braid him  for  fighting  for  such  s 
meed,  Sansfoy's  shield  and  Dues- 
sa's  body — the  one  forged  in  hell*- 
the  other  framed  of  pollution.  And 
for  them  was  her  own  Red-  Crosse 
Knight — who  had  sworn  to  see  her 
safe  back  to  her  native  Eden,  but  on 
the  way  had  forsaken  her — who  had 
sworn  to  slay  the  Dragon  that  was 
ravaging  the  kingdom  of  her  dear 
parents,  but  had  clean  forgotten 
them  and  all  their  woes — about  to 

Seril  his  soul  in  the  House  of  Pride  I 
ut  he  slept  not  a  single  wink  all 
night — and  his  soul,  in  its  wake- 
ful and  wilful  wretchedneaa,  had 
not  one  thought  of  Una.  The  Pay« 
hVbi  ^s&  ^TSAoura^ed  by  Faiaehood— 
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«  When  lo !  a  darksom  clowd 
Upon  him  fell;  he   no  where  doth  ap- 

peare, 
But  vanUht  it.   The  Elfe  him  calls  alowd, 
But  answer  none  receives ;  the  darknes 

him  does  shrewd." 

This  is  the  way  to  imitate  Homer 
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tbe  elements  to  do  ita  bidding  ii 
cloud  or  rain,  in  tbunder  or  in  ugkt- 
ning—for  called  they  shall  obejtke 
command  and  come. 

**  In  haste  Daessa  from  her  place  aroK, 
And  to  him  raoniag  s^yd,  *  O  pnnM 
knight 


and  Virgil.     Kindled  by  memory  of     That  ever  ladie  to  her  love  did  chose, 

greatnesses  in   the   Iliad    and    the     "^  ^ .^  .     .     . 

^aeid,  Spenser's  imagination  almost 
surpasses  his  originals.  Tom  War- 
ton,  after  observing,  "  that  this  beau- 
tiful circumstance  [Sansfoy's  casting 
a  sudden  eye  on  his  brother's  bloody 
shield]  was  probably  suggested  by 
one  somewhat  analogous  to  it  in  the 
jEneid,"  (^oeas  eyeine  Pallas's 
belt  on  Turnus  J  adds  well,  '*  but  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  Spenser*s  spi- 
rit suffers  but  little  here  from  the 
imputation  of  imitation."  Jortin's 
note  to  the  stanza,  in  which  the  Sa- 
racen vanishes  in  a  cloud,  is  curt; 
*«  Copied  from  Homer,  II.  L  879." 
He  might  have  jotted  down  too,  '*  11. 
E.  34-6.*'  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  Spenser^s  picture  of  the 
Red- Cross  raging  at  the  miraculous 
disappearance  of  Sansfoy,  is  finer 
than  Homer's  of  Atrides  raging  at 
that  of  Paris. 


£i  int  tc^^nrum  AXi{«v3(ey  ^tttiuh 

The  image  of  the  gryfon  and  dra- 
gon flings  a  wonderful  wildness  over 

the  combat,  and  was  remembered  by 

Milton  when  he  sung  of  the  gryfon 

In  the  wilderness  pursuing  the  ari- 

maspin.    Homer  was  privileged  by 

his  mythology  to  use  at  will  such 

evani(»hings  as  Spenser  here  uses 

after  him,  to  close  a  combat  without 

death.     So   by  his    mythology  was 

Spenser.    For  with   what    magical 

power  he  blends  into  poetry  false 

creeds  and  true,  faith  and  fable^  till 

his  allegory  is  now  darkened,  and 

now  enlightened,  by  strange  shadows 

and  familiar  lights,  from  every  age 

and  from  every  clime !    A  chivalrous 

combat  between  Sansjoy  and  Red- 

Crosse,  in  a  paled  green  of  the  palace 

of  Pride,  before  Queen   Lucifera, 

daughter  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine, 

and  for  Duessa,  grand-child  of  Night 

—may  well  terminate  a*  Wsi^xYi  \V\^\ 

imaginatloo  which  could  \yt\n^  «\ic\i 

imagen  to  meet  from  afar,  and  \>y 

Blchemy  make  them  mix  on  mee^n^^    Knd  %v^  ^'^'^  -^^^^^^  t^xmww^  ^«^\  i>^  >8«i. 

—and  which  Is  at  liberty  to  cel\  otk  ^^i " 


Let  now  abate  the  terroar  of  your  mi{H 
And  quench  the  flanae  of  furious  deapi^^ 
And  bloodie  vengeaoce:  lo  th*  infemaA 

powres. 
Covering  your  fos  with  cload  of  detfl; 

night. 
Have  burne  him  hence  to  Plntoes  btle/all 

bowres: 
The  conquest  yonr'a,  I  your^s,  the  ihidd 

and  glory  your'o.' 

"  Not  all  so  sstlsfide,  with  greedy  eye 
He  sought  all  roand  ahout,  his  thirsty 

blade 
To  bath  in  blood  of  faithlesse  enimy, 
Who  all  that  while    lay   hid   in  secret 

shade : 
He  standee  amazed  how  he  thence  shoold 

fade. 
At  last  the  trumpets  trlamph  sound  9n 

hie, 
And  running   heralds    humble  homage 

made, 
Greeting  him  goodly  with  new  rictorie. 
And  to  him  brought  the  shield,  the  cause 

of  enmitie. 

'*  Wherewith  he  goeth  to  that  soreralgne 
queene. 

And  falling  her  before  on  lowly  knee, 

To  her  makes  present  of  his  service  se«ne; 

Which  she  accepts  with  thankes  and  good- 
ly gree. 

Greatly  advaancing  his  $^j  chevalree  ; 

So  marcheth  home,  and  by  her  takes  the 
knight, 

Whom  all  the  people  follows  with  great 
glee. 

Shouting,  and  clapping  all  their  hands  on 
bight, 

That  all  the  ayre  it  file,  and  flyes  to  hea* 
ven  bright. 

"  Home  is  he  brought,  and  laid  In  sump- 
tuous bed, 

Where  many  skilfull  leaches  him  abide 

To  salve  his  hurts,  that  yet  still  freshly 
bled. 

In  wine  and  oyle  they  wash  his  woundes 
wide. 

And  softly  gsn  embalms  on  everie  side ; 

Kw^  «\\  ^>A^  viVvW^  Tfik»«l  heavenly  melody 

KVMVL\  \\ift\i%^  *^«t\  TXVXV^\^  ^\  ^>«\\(^ 
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Not  ia  all  Poetry  is  there  a  higher 
and  longer  flight  more  niaje«ti^ly 
Buatained — not  even  in  Homer  the 
daring— or  Virgil  the  divine.  We 
Khali  be  returning  —  one  of  these 
months — to  the  Odyssey— and  ac- 
companying Ulysses  to  the  shades 
in  that  uncertain  region  lying  beyond 
the  land  of  the  Cimmerians.  Hour 
melancholy  that  light  obscure, 
haunted  by  flitting  forms  thin  almost 
as  itself.  By  faces  pale  vrith  the  mys- 
terious life  adhering  to  the  dead ! 
Apparitions  speechless,  till  from  the 
sword-dug  trench  they  lap  the  black 
blood  of  the  ram  !  Eidolons  of 
heroes,  whose  might  ia  now  but  a 
shadow  I  Alcides  himself  but 
threatening— Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mou,  but  frowning- Air  I  Then,  too, 
shall  we  go  with  the  Roman  Father 
into  the  spiritual  world  of  Avernus, 
with  its  strange  gates  of  horn  and  of 
ivory  —  another  yet  the  same— and 
listen  in  awe  while 

**  Pblegyasque  iniserrimus  omiies 
Adinoiiet,    et  magna  testatut*   voce   per 

umbras 
*  Discite  justitiam  moDiti,  et  non  tem- 

nere  Divos.' " 

With  Dante  we  shali  descend 
through  purgatorial  fires  to  the  ninth 
circle,  where,  without  hope,  howl 
and  shall  hoivl  for  ever,  the  spirits 
of  the  damned  —  and  reascend  to 
earth  but  to  forsake  it  for  the  *'  dark^ 
ness  visible,"  which  to  the  blind  eyes 
severe  of  Milton,  "served  only  to 
discover  sights  of  woe  ! " 

Duessa's  descent  is  not  an  arbitrary 
fiction  of  the  Poet— an  episode  to 
show  off  his  power  over  the  imagery 
of  the  Shades ;  but  an  essential  inci- 
dent or  event  in  the  allegory.  It 
is  indeed  a  dark  conception — and 
who,  pray,  is  Night?  *«  Let  us 
stay  a  little,"  quoth  Upton,  "  and 
contemplate  this  venerable  old  mat- 
ron, who  makes  no  inconsiderable 
figure  in  this  Canto."  The  poets  and 
painters,  he  observes — ''cannot  en- 
tirely agree  respecting  her  genealo- 
gy ;"  but  they  all  agree  in  this,  that 
it  is  high.  Hesiod  says  she  is  the 
oflfspring  of  Chaos  —  Homer,  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  In  the  Iliad, 
"Jupiter,"  saith  Jortin,  "pays  great 
respect  to  Night."  «  Jupiter  would 
have  destroyed  me,"  says  Somnus 
*'  but  that  he  feared  to  offend  Night.'* 
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Milton  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
impreaaed  with  a  feeling  of  her  ex- 
tresae  age.  Often  doea  he  speak  of 
"Ancient  Night"—**  Eldest  Night"- 
"Night,  eldest  ai  thinga."  Here 
Spenser  calls  her  "  the  most  ancient 
grandmother  of  all — more  old  thin 
Jove."  Accordingtothe  mythology  of 
the  Fairy  Queen.  Eternity  was  her 
Great  Grandfather.  Eternity— De- 
mogorgon—Cbaoa— Night  I  Dueasa 
—we  see  here— ia  Night*6  Grand- 
daughter—and  Sansfoy^  SanBJoy,and 
Sansloy,  are  her  Grancuona — ^for  they 
are  the  sons  of  old  Aveugle,  a  child 
of  Night— so  the  fair  I>oubledealer 
is  First  Coz  to  the  fierce  Paynims. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  great  ia  the 
power  of  Night—"  That  ahe  in  hell 
and  heaven  had  power  equally." 
Spenser  in  thus  declaring  ber  do- 
minion, had  been  iaatmcted  by  Viiw 
gil— 

*'Vooa  Tocaos    Hsestan    codoqae    Ere* 
boqtu  potenkaoi ; " 

and  an  article  ai  once  lisir  and  fear« 
some  might  be  written  on  Hecate 
— the  Threefold  Power — ^known  as 
Juno,  Diana,  Proaerplna 

*'  Teri^emioamqae   Hecatoo,    Tria   \if 
giols  era  DiaDce." 

Duesaa  finds  her  Grandmother  at  a 
lucky  time-jual  aa  ahe  ia  coming 
from  her  mew-^ad  her  charet  with 
its  cole-black  and  berry-brown  steeds 
—for  Night  drives  four-in-hand— is 
at  the  door.  Who  harneased  them 
—who  rubs  them  down—who  is 
groom  to  the  tar-foaming  stallions 
that  horse  the  coach  of  Night  ?  The 
griesly  Grandam  knows  not  her  own. 
0—80  sunny  bright  ia  she, 

**  Adarod  with  gold  and  Jewels  ahioioc 
deare;" 

strange  sight  to  one  who  never  saw 
the  day  I  But  the  bright  Witch- 
how  eloquently  doUi  she  plead— 
and  in  what  magnificent  imagery 
doth  ahe  clothe  the  cursea  impre- 
cated from  the  Mother  of  Darkness 
on  the  Children  of  Light  I 

"  Up  then  !  up,  dreary  Dame,  of  dark* 

nes  queene  I 
Goe  gather  up  the  reliques  of  thy  race  i 
Oi  «Nm  ^<;j^  xJbkKia  %x«a^e,  and  let  bt 
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been  lost  in  Pride.  Into  that  dun- 
geon the  dwarf  had  looked — like 
a  child  into  a  well — half  perhaps  in 
curiosity  and  half  in  idleese— but 
the  canuy  creature  had  not  been 
contented  with  a  look  of  the  hor- 
rors therein  accumulated — but  had 
gone  down,  and  conversed  with  them 
that  lay  in  bonds— nor  were  they 
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ashamed  to  converse  with 
tliough  on  earth  they  had  be< 
mightiest  of  the  mighty— thi 
bolts  of  war  that  had  shaken 
thrones,  and  overturned  emp 
but 


tt 


All  sleepleas  aoals  that  perished  L 
pridf." 


'*  A  rueful!  sight  as  could  be  seene  with  ele  ; 

Of  whom  be  learned  bad  in  secret  wise 

The  hidden  cause  of  their  captivitie  ; 

How,  mortgaging  their  lives  to  Covetise  ; 

Through  wastfull  pride  and  wanton  riotise. 

They  were  by  law  of  that  proud  tyrannesse, 

Provokt  with  Wrath,  and  Envyes  false  surmise. 

Condemned  to  that  dongeon  mercilesse. 

Where  they  should  live  In  wo,  and  dye  in  wretchednesse, 

'*  There  was  that  great  proud  king  of  Babylon, 

That  would  compell  all  nations  to  adore, 

And  him  as  onely  God  to  call  upon, 

Till  through  celestiall  doome,  thrown  out  of  dore, 

Into  an  oxe  he  was  transformd  of  yore : 

There  also  was  king  Croesus,  that  enhaunst 

His  hart  too  high  through  his  great  ricbesse  store ; 

And  proud  Antiochus,  the  which  advanst 

His  cursed  band  gainst  God,  and  on  bis  altarea  danntt : 

«  And  them  long  time  before,  great  Kimrod  was, 

That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire  warrayd  ; 

And  after  him  old  Ninus  far  did  pas 

In  princely  pomp,  of  all  the  world  obayd  : 

There  also  was  that  mightie  monarch  layd 

Low  under  all,  yet  above  all  in  pride. 

That  name  of  native  syre  did  fuwle  upbrayd, 

And  would  as  Ammon*B  sonne  be  magnifide. 

Till  scornd  of  God  and  man  a  thamefuU  death  he  dide. 

**  All  these  together  in  one  heape  were  throwne. 
Like  carcases  of  beastes  in  butchers  stall; 
And  in  another  corner  wide  were  strowne 
The  antique  ruins  of  the  Romanes  fall ; 
Great  Romulus,  the  grandsyre  of  them  all ; 
Proud  Tarquin,  and  too  lordly  Lentulus ; 
Stout  Scipio,  and  stubborne  Ilunniball, 
Ambitious  Sylla,  and  sterne  Marius  ; 
High  Cceaar,  great  Pompey,  and  fiers  Antonius. 

"  Araong&t  these  mightie  men  were  wemen  mixt, 

Proud  wemen,  vain,  forget  lull  of  their  yoke  : 

The  bold  Semirarois,  whose  sides  transfixt 

With  sonnes  own  blade  her  fowle  reprochei  spoke ; 

Fayre  Sthenobcea,  that  herself  did  choke 

With  wilfuU  chord,  for  wanting  of  her  will ; 

High-minded  Cleopatra,  that  with  stroke 

Of  aspes  sting  her  selfe  did  stoutly  kill ; 

And  thousands  moe  the  like,  that  did  that  dongeon  fill : 

"  Besides  the  cndlesso  routes  of  wretched  thralles, 
Which  thether  were  assembled  day  by  day. 
Form  all  the  woyYOl  »$Ut  iViiAt  'wqCmIV  f^U^«, 
Through  wicked  -^xXde,  Mid  w^v^d  w^v\v^  dft^K^, 
But  iBioit  ol  ^1  ivhX^  Vsv  ^^v%^  d^mtit^u^Kj^ 
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"  I  took  my  place  in  a  back  seat 
of  one  of  the  boxes,  attended  most 
strenuously  to  the  play,  and,  with- 
out any  farther  adventure,  found  my 
way  bade  to  my  hotel.   As  I  sipt  my 
brandy-and- water,  in  the  luxury  of 
slippers  and  a  fire,  I  perceived  my 
two  friends  seated  at  different  ta- 
bles, and  eyeinff  me  with  such  an 
expression  of  oisgust  and  abhor- 
rence, that  I  felt  tempted  at  first  to 
call  them  to  an  account  for  their 
conduct;  but  second  thoughts  told 
me  the  wiser  plan  would  be  to  take 
no  notice  of  them ;  and  accordingly 
I  went  off  to  bed,  without  letting 
them  perceive  that  I  was  aware  of 
their  existence.     Next  morning  I 
prepared  for  a  busy  day.    In  the 
nrst  place,  I  resolved  to  call  on  old 
Mr  Jones,    the   guardian  of   Miss 
Mervyn,  to  ask  him  to  accompany 
me  when  I  presented  myself  to  his 
ward ;  then  to  execute  as  many  of 
.  my  commissions  as  I  could;  and, 
after  that,  to  leave  myself  open  for 
any  invitation  I  might  receive,  either 
from  the  gentleman  or  the  lady.    I 
put  my  aunt's  trinkets  and  my  cou- 
sin's watch  and  rings  into  m^  poc- 
ket, resolving  to  call  on  the  jewel- 
ler with  them  myself;  and  having 
ascertained  my  nearest  way  to  Gros- 
Tenor  Place,  prepared  to  sally  forth, 
and  realize  all  my  expectations  at 
once.    While  the  waiter  was  giving 
me  the  finishing  brush,  a  military- 
looking  gentleman,  who  had  been 
observing  me  for  some  time,  came 
up  to  me,  and  said,  with  a  strong 
Irish  accent^  and  a  very  insinuating 
smile — 

"  *  Am  I  lucky  enough  to  have 
met  you  so  unexpectedly  ? ' 

'*  I  bowed  in  answer  to  his  plea* 
sant  address,  and  said — *  I  am  sorry 
I  can't  remember  having  met  you 
before.* 

**  *  Indeed  ?'  replied  the  gentle- 
man ; '  then  it's  the  greater  pleasure 
to  have  fallen  in  with  you  now.-. 
You  were  perhaps  not  at  the  theatre 
last  night  ?^ 

**  *  O  yes,  I  was— a  most  admirable 
comedy.' 

**  *  Comedy  was  it  ? — And  can't 
you  ^uefes  why  I  spake  to  you  this 
mornmg?' 

" '  I  can't  indeed,  unless  that  you 
have  most  likely  mistaken  me  for 
some  other  gentleman.' 

**  '  Othbr  genllemaxil^  t«\\\^^ 
>6  >tranger,  atill  amWing',— '  lo^ 
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surely  don't  pretend  to  call  younelf 
a  gentleman.' 

"  *  Sir  ?' 

"  '  That's  right,  sir— out  with  it  !- 
Bluster  away  for  a  minute  or  two!— 
It  will  have  "very  little  effect,  I  sssore 
you,  on  Captain  Terei^  O'NieL' 

«  *  I  oever  heard  of  ttiy  such  per- 
son ;  and  I  must  say,  I  can't  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  your  conduct' 

"  *  Why,  the  maniog  of  it  seemi  to 
me  to  be  as  plain  as  Howth.  What 
have  you  done  with  the  small  bit  of 
paper  I  put  into  your  hand  lut 
night?' 

*'  *  Paper! — in  my  hand! — What  do 
you  mean,  sir?' 

"  '  Just  to  tell  you,  that  you're  a 
most  contimptible,  covrardly  scoun- 
drel ;  and  that  I'll  slip  a  bullet  into 
your  carcass,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
O'Niel.' 

<<  *  If  I  were  not  certain  that  you 
speak  under  some  unaccoontsble 
misapprehension,  I  should  most  un- 
doubtedly take  notice  of  your  in- 
sulting language.  To  what  do  you 
allude?' 

"  *  Yes,  yes,  all  your  stomach  for 
fighting  seems  to  be  for  fighting  sAy» 
Why,  didn't  you  kick  up  a  row  m  the 
box  where  I  sat  last  night  ?  Didn't 
you  press  yourself,  and  a  great  paint- 
ed faced  female- woman,  close  to  the 
two  ould  ladies— young  ladies,  I 
mane — I  mane  one  ould  lady,  and 
one  young  one — that  I  escorted  to 
the  playhouse?  and  didn't  ye  take 
my  card,  and  slip  it  into  your  pocket, 
without  being  so  much  of  a  Chris- 
tian, or  a  gentleman,  as  to  give  me 
yours?' 

** '  Certainly  not,  sir,'  I  interrupt- 
ed. *  You  are  mistaken  in  the  pe^ 
son.' 

**  <  If  youll  allow  me  the  pleasure 
of  differing  from  you,'  replied  the 
gallant  captain,  '  1  would  say  you 
are  a  shuffling  liar;  and  I  will  horse- 
whip you  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  life.' 

** '  You  imperthient  scoundrel  I '  I 
exclaimed,  fairly  put  into  a  passion, 
*  I  will  kick  you  out  of  the  universe 
if  you  don't  make  an  ample  apolo- 
gy-' 

" '  Now  you  spake  liUnlimisofllMe 

man.    Give  me  your  card,  and  I'll 
Bind  a  friend  to  converse  with  you 
in  less  than  a  couple  of  no-times.' 
"  I  g^ve  him  my  card  as  he  ro- 

an!\Sklt\«ii<^l  %\is^^C»%a^xai^fi^^ 
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o])imoTi.  Yon  yourrtU'  confusccd 
with  your  own  lipH  you  were  a 
Wbig.  1  have  nothiup^  more  to  say. 
After  fluch  a  declaration  as  that>  I 
bbould  be  inclined  to  think  the  ac- 
cusation as  likely  to  be  just  as  not.' 

*'  Disgusted  with  the  bigotry  of  tlie 
old  blockhead,  I  turned  to  the  oppo- 
site corner,  where  the  other  gentle- 
man was  busy  over  his  breakfast — 
*  Sir/  I  said,  '  from  being  mistaken 
for  some  other  individual,  I  am  ac- 
cused of  having  committed  a  theft 
at  the  theatre  last  night.' 

"  *  D d  glad  to  hear  it,'  replied 

the  man;  *how  we  shall  rejoice  at 
it  in  Brighton.  That  comes  of  sell- 
ing yourself  to  the  Tories.  We 
^..  shan't  be  troubled  with  you  for  four- 
\  tt*eu  years  1  hope — so  that  we  are 
quit  of  you  for  ta^o  elections,  at  all 
events.' 

'*  I  nov^  lost  all  command  of  my 
temper,  and  assured  both  gentlemen, 
that  the  moment  I  had  explained 
the  ridiculous  mistake,  I  should 
most  assuredly  cudgel  them  both  to 
death.  I  now  hurried  as  quickly  as 
possible  out  of  thi^  house,  followed 
closely  by  the  officer,  and  jumped 
into  a  cab  that  was  drawn  up  to  the 
door.  When  we  stopt  at  Bow  Street, 
the  driver  of  the  vehicle  leered 
round  the  side  at  me  with  a  most 
diabolical  grin. 

"  *  Veil,  Jim,'  he  said,  *  you  von't 
be  so  mighty  big  next  time,  I  'opes.' 
I  recognised  the  ruffian  who  had 
driven  me  the  evening  before,  and 
whose  gibberish  and  impertinence 
had  forced  mo  to  leave  his  convey- 
ance. 

"  Two  surly-looking  gentlemen 
were  seated,  with  an  amazing  air  of 
city  dignity,  on  the  bench.' 

"  *  Sorry  to  find  you  here  again, 
prisoner,'  suid  the  younger  of  the 
magistrates :  '  it  is  not  above  half  a 
year  since  we  prescribed  a  dose  of 
Horsemonger.' 

"I  looked  at  the  man  as  he  said 
this,  expecting  that  his  remark  was 
addressed  to  some  other  individual 
in  the  court.  His  huge  grey  goose- 
•  berry  eyes  were  fixed  unmistakeably 
on  me,  and  what  with  the  ferment 
of  my  spirits,  and  the  disagreeable 
incidents  that  had  pestered  me  ever 
since  my  arrival  in  London,  I  was 
nearly  bursting  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation. 

"  '  What  do  you  mtan,*  \  cmA» 
'you  scowling  ru^au,  bypt^x^a^ 
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iug  to  recognise  me  as  a  malefic- 
tor  ?' 

'* '  Put-  irons  on  the  pritoocM 
wrists,'  calmly  replied  the  migii- 
trate, '  and  keep  him  from  any  actual 
violence;  hit  insolence  of  tongue  wt 
shall  find  another  nnethod  of  cow.' 

*'  The  elder  dignitary  here  broke 
in.  '  I  advise  you,  young  man,  to  b« 
more  respectful  to  your  judges-  I 
myself  have  an  impression  of  bavinf 
very  lately  sent  you  to  the  treadmill; 
but  a  person  in  my  situatien  sees  so 
many  scoundrels  in  the  course  of  i 
day,  that  it  is  imposaible  to  remen- 
ber  one  villanous  physiognomy  more 
than  another.' 

*' '  Are  you,  too,  in  the  plot  against 
me,  you  foul-tongued  pharisee?'  I 
exclaimed ;  '  I  give  you  notice,  yoa 
shall  answer  for  this  the  moment  I 
am  at  liberty.' 

« *  Take  down  his  words,'  said  the 
junior  magistrate  ;  *  the  dignity  of 
this  bench  shall  not  be  so  insuffera- 
bly outraged  while  I  have  the  honmir 
of  a  seat  on  it.' 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  my  former 
friend,  who  had  conducted  me  to 
the  oilice,  was  busily  employed  in 
putting  manacles  on  my  wrists,  and 
whispered,  '  Huffing  the  queer  core 
won't  do— try  t'other  lay  ;  youll 
maybe  get  off  for  three  months  and 
a  flogging.'  I  scowled  at  the  man  as 
he  said  this,  and  by  my  muttered 
threats  of  vengeance  converted  hira 
from  a  sort  of  well-wisher  into  an 
enemy. 

*'  The  magistrates  proceeded  hi  the 
business.  It  appeared  that  a  lady 
had  been  robbed  at  the  theatre.  A 
hue  and  cry  was  raised — and  the  cab- 
man, who  had  conveyed  me  nearly 
to  the  theatre,  immediately  declared 
that  he  had  taken  the  notorious  Jem 
Wrencher  on  his  way  to  the  play; 
that  he  knew  in  a  moment  that  Jem 
was  after  some  spoil,  as  he  was  dis- 
guised like  a  gentleman,  and  lodged 
at  Hatchett's — and  that  he  had  not 
the  least  doubt  that  Jem  was  the 
thief.  He  was  called  up  for  his  evi- 
dence. 

" '  Do  you  know  this  man — thej^T^- 
soner  at  the  bar  ?'  said  the  m( 
trate.  ' 

** '  Yes ;  I  know*B  him  well. 
name  is  Jem  Wrencher ;  but  ve  al- 
vays  call's  him  Jemmy  tfke  Jeweli 
for  shortness.'  * 


after  an  awkward  sort  of  apoloi^y 
from  their  worships,  I  was  very  glad 
to  take  Mr  Jones's  arm  and  tind  my 
way  into  the  street.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  of  course  to  go  and 
right  myself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beautiful  Miss  Mervyn.  Old 
Jones  had  some  business  which  he 
said  would  detain  him  about  an 
hour,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  ho 

?romised  to  join  me  at  her  house, 
went  and  was  ushered  up  stairs. 
On  entering  the  room,  the  lir^t  ol>- 
ject  which  presented  itself  to  me  was 
the  gallant  Captain  Terence  O'Niel, 
seated  beside  a  o^ood  looking;  sort  of 
dumpy  little  girl  on  the  sofa.  The 
moment  he  saw  me  he  started  up, 
looking  as  fierce  as  a  tiger, — *  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion 
here,  you  scoundrel ;  has  Major 
Hopkins  not  delivered  my  note  to 
you  t  • 

"  The  lady  screamed  at  this  ad- 
dress; and  an  old  person,  who  I 
concluded  was  the  goiuuirnantc^ 
coming  forward,  begged  us  both  to 
be  quiet.  I  explained  matters  as 
rapidly  as  I  could.  But  in  truth, 
by  this  time,  I  was  heartily  hick  of 
the  great  city  and  all  the  miseries  I 
had  encountered  in  it ;  and  now  that 
I  had  fairly  seen  the  lady  of  Elm- 
dale  manor,  and  the  very  sweet 
smiles  she  favoured  the  gallant 
O'Niel  with,  I  was  not  very  anxious 
as  to  wliether  they  tliought  me  a 
pickpocket  or  not.  However,  both 
the  ladies  expressed  the  greatest 
wonder  at  the  captain's  mistaking 
me  for  the  person  who  had  behaved 
rudely  to  them  in  the  box.  In  a 
short  time  Mr  Jones  made  his  ap- 
pearance,— and  a  few  minutes  saw 
us  both  fairly  in  the  street  again« 

**  *  Elmdale  manor,  Mr  Fyshe,  is 
certainly  a  beautiful  farm.* 

"  *  Pretty  place/  I  replied. 

" '  *Twould  make  a  sweet  addition 
to  Notting-Hall/ 

•*  •  Tolerable — if  it  were  not  en- 
cumbered.* 

"  '  Encumbered  ? — there  is  not  a 
debt  on  it' 

"  *  No,  but  there*s  a  young  lady,' 
said  I  very  dryly — *  and  au  Irish 
captain.,  I  am  off  home  again  by  the 
evening   coach.     I   wouldn't  stay 
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another  day  in  this  infernal  town  to 
be  made  King  of  England.' 

-•Then,  Mr  Fyshe,'  said  old 
Jones,  withdrawing  his  arm,  and 
looking  very  distant  and  dignified, 
*  I  have  been  mistaken  in  you/ 

" '  So  have  a  deuced  lot  of  people,' 
I  replied — *  I  sometlDaes  doubt 
whether  I  am  myself  or  noL  After 
this  I  will  stay  among  people  who 
have  known  me  all  mj  days,  and 
who  won't  take  me  for  a  thief  or  a 
politician;' — and,  in  truth,  gentle- 
men, I  was  as  good  as  my  word,^ 
that  evening  saw  me  on  my  war  to 
Durham,  with  all  my  commissions 
unexecuted.  My  aunt  was  some 
days  before  she  forgave  my  negli- 
gence, but  Cousin  Hannah  pardoned 
me  very  soon,  and,  in  proof  of  it, 
in  about  three  months  from  that 
time  she  consoled  me  for  the  loss  of 
Oulsley  farm,  and  Elmdale aianor, by 
givini;  me  herself." 

<<  That's  what  I  call  the  best  of  it, 
and  no  mistake," — said  old  Hixie, 
who,  to  all  outward  appearance,  bad 
been  profoundly  asleep  all  the  time 
of  Mr  Fyshe's  story — **  but,  gentle- 
men, if  youMl  give  me  leave,  1*11  tell 
you  au  anecdote  which  I  think  none 
of  you  have  heard.  A  soldier's  duty, 
gentlemen,  ought  to  overrule  all 
other  considerations.  Friendship^ 
happiness,  love  itself,  ought  to  yield 
when  put  in  comparison  with  duty. 
Vlien  I  entered  the  army.  It  is 
now  several  years  ago,  a  young  fel* 
low  ** 

'<  Poh !  that's  the  story  of  John 
Taylor  and  the  beautiful  Portu- 
guese"— said  the  ofi&cer  who  sst 
opposite  the  garridous  quarter- 
master. 

"  And  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
did  you  know?"  said  old  Hixie, 
thrown  on  his  haunches. 

*'  Why,  you  told  it  two  or  three 
nights  ago,  and  you  have  let  ua  have 
it,  with  additions  and  correcUonf, 
twice  a- week,  on  an  average,  ever 
since  I  joined." 

*<  Well,"  replied  the  quarter-mat- 
ter, joining  in  the  laugh, — '*  tell  uss 
better^  that's  all;  for  my  own  part 
I  think  a  good  thing  cair  t  com^juio 
often— HO  ril  thank  you  not  Vl^ 
tain  thu  bottle." 


750  Jrdmd,  p)w- 
feel  tbs  aUro  rale  of  die  vanqniibed,  forced  the  Duke  of  YoHt'a  tmj  fo 
one  metis  1  Did  ahe,  in  return  for  the  Holland  in  1 790,  tits  Jccobina  would 
blwk  iDRUitude  which  produced  have  been  Tmuquithed,  die  war  clo- 
the rebellion  of  1799,  lay  on  a  heavjr  aed,  and  five  hundred  mtllioBB  of 
load  of  contrlbuiioDB  and  exactioni,  debt  aaved  to  the  British  empire  ? 
in  imitation  of  the  French  geaerals.  What  prolonged  for  aixteea  more 
the  dearly  beloved  allies  of  the  Irish  long  and  coatly  yeara  that  dreadful 
revolutionists?  ShedidnoDeoftbese  contest?  Evidently  the  diaaffection 
things ;  on  tbe  contrary,  the  gentle-  and  paasione  of  Ireland.  If  the  Bri- 
neas  of  her  financial  administration  tisb  troops  had  been  withdrawn  U 
of  Ireland,  ever  since  the  Rebel-  strike  down  tbe  foe  of  European  II- 
lioo,  has  been  such  as  to  amount  to  berty  on  the  Continent,  two  hundred 
a  fault,  and  to  be  attended  with  po-  thousand  anited  Irishmen  would 
aitlvB  Injustice  to  the  other  parts  of  have  been  instantly  in  arms,  to  aid  In 
the  British  dominions.  From  this  therestorationoftbatgalllngtyranny 
ungrateful,  rebellious,  and  vanquish-  over  the  human  raca  It  was  IHih 
ed  people,  she  never,  during  this  disaffection,  therefore,  which  ren- 
period,  exacted  anij  direct  laiea  ivliat-  dered  the  income-tax  necessary,  and 
ever.*  Ireland  never  paid  one  far-  fixed  more  than  la-o-lAirdu  of  the  e^ 
thing,  either  of  Income  or  assessed  islinij  debt  about  the  necka  of  tbe 
taxes;  although  the  first  of  these  Eogliah  people;  and  yet  Great BrI- 
burdens  was  nied  upon  England  for  tain  was  so  tar  from  laylnf  upon  Ire- 
aUteen,  the  last  for  thirty- four  years  land  any  part  of  tbe  burden  which 
after  the  Union  !  Thirty  or  forty  she  thus  brouffht  upon  her,  tbU  she 
millions  sterling  were  thus  made  a  even  relloTed  Ireland  of  Ait  oicn 
present  to  Ireland,  la  the  shape  of  share  of  the  current  expenses,  and 
exemption  from  income,  and  at  assessed  herself  with  at  least  fifty 
least  half  that  sum  in  relief  from  as-  millions,  which,  at  an  equal  rate  of 
eessed  taxes.  And  yet  the  aoi'diaaut  taxation,  would  have  been  paid  by 
Irish  patriots  speak  of  the  severity  her  indulgent  and  ungrEtetul  de- 
of  the  English  bovernmentl  pendent! 

This  extr&ordioary,  and  we  may        IJor  was  this  all.   The  native  Irish 

almost  eay  unexampled  forbearance,  legislature,  from  the  restoration  of 

was  tbe  more  remarkable,  as  great  which  alone,  the  Revolutionise  tell 

part  of  the  expense  which  England  us,  can  any  thing  like   property  be 

incurred  during  this  period  arose  expected,  had  so  managed  natters, 

from  the  turbulent  and  uograteful  that,  in  1600,  when  the  Union  look 

disposition  of  the  Irish  people.  Slie  place,  their  income  was  J^2fiii,iXiii 
was  constantly  obliged  to  keep  an  Eipenditure,        6,8o2,iHH) 

army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  In  Ire- 
land to  secure  the  peace  of  thai  dis- 
affected  island;  and  repeatedly  this 

force,  if  it  had  been  lel't  at  the  dis-  brought  about  under  iho  nianage- 

posal    of  the  British  Government,  ment  of  the  native  Irhh  Parllamenl 

would  have  decided  the  war  in  a  sittinR  in  Dublin.     It  continued  till 

single  campaign.  Can  anyone  doubt  1817,  when  the  consolidation  of  xhf 

that.    If  S0,000   English  troops  had  two  Exchequers  took  place.   Attbat 

been  sent  to  La  Vendee  in  1793,  or  period  the  income  uid  expenditure 

30,000  English  regulars  had   rein-  stood  thus  :— 

Incomi'.  ExprndUurr.  I>Ffiplrnrv. 

Ye«rendlng5lb  July,  1815,  I-.a,*0*,775    1.10,388,893     L.4,98t,l  It* 

1816,  S,S6C,191         13,927,»54         8,36l,aj.( 

1817,  4,561,353  8,861,658         +,300,305t 


■  Her  Indlnct  Uxe<  were  dilT«r«nl,   and  naeh  lower,   IbMl  tbois  of   Gml 
Britain. 

■f-  It  Is  a  Bla(ulu  fs£i,  Aiat,  al  Aie  ^u>&  at  4at  cnnnlldatloa  of  tlw  British  and  I 
Iriih  Eiehequera,  the  eur^Vut  le^tniu  ii«\ie\  >ii  S.ii^»jA  ^wtK^BUXucul  «»•  joii  I 
alMnt  what  ww  taken  awaj  bj  IveXuii.     Tte  wx  -viwjin**  «l  '^x,  %««.^  xux^'a   \ 
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been  expended  eXncc  1810  on  bar-  of  England,  Is  entirely  owing  to  the 

bours  alone.  •     And  the  total  ad-  monstrous  immigration   wbich  has 

Tanced  to  Ireland   in  the  way  of  taken  place  m^nly  in  consequence 

irrants   for    Improvements,  charity,  of  the  redundant  jpopulation  and  hi 


and  beneficence,  since  1800  is  near- 
ly Nine  Millions  I  f 

Compare  this  with  the  state  of 
Great  Britain.  Who  pavs  the  police 
of  England  or  Scotland  ?  The  inha- 
bitants.—What  keeps  up  their  luna- 
tic asylums,  houses  of  industry,  hos- 
pitals, and  fever  boards  ?  The  chari- 
ty of  the  inhabitants.  Who  find  the 
funds  for  their  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
and  harbours?  Almost  entirely  the 
inhabitants.  But  all  these  heavy 
drains  on  public  assessment  or  pri- 
vate charity  are  in  Ireland  met,  and 
munificently  met,  by  Government; 
which,  by  immense  annual  grants, 
provides  for  those  great  and  costlv 
establishments  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering, or  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry, which  in  Great  Britain  are 
left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  private 
individuals.  And  this,  again,  is  the 
cruel  oppression  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment ! 

Look  at  the  Poor  Laws.  What  a 
prodigious  burden  do  they  consti- 
tute upon  England — how  serious  and 
growing  an  assessment  have  they 
fixed  on  Scotland  I  Who,  then,  main- 
tains the  Irish  poor,  where  legal  as- 
sessments are  unknown  ?  Is  it  the 
Irish  proprietors? — the  absentees, 
who,  in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  or 
Naples,  are  spending  the  hard-earned 
fruits  of  Irish  labour  ?  Is  it  the  Irish 
Catholics?  No;  it  is  the  English  and 
the  Irish  Protestants  who  relieve  the 
Irish  poor.  It  is  the  prodigous  flood 
of  Irish  pauperism  which  has  over- 
spread Great  Britain  that  has  re- 
lieved the  sister  isle ;  and  the  pres- 
sure for  employment,  so  long  and 


bits  of  wretchedness  wliich  arise 
from  the  absence  of  all  legal  provi- 
sion for  the  poor  on  the  other  side  of 
St  Geore;e*s  ChanneL  Mr  Cleland's 
admirable  statistical  tables  of  Glas- 
gow have  unfolded  the  important 
fact,  that  there  are  35,000  Irish  hi 
that  city,  almost  all  in  the  very  lowest 
staff es  of  society ;  and  the  proportloB 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Binnlsfl^ 
ham,  Bristol,  London,  Ediaburgs, 
and  all  the  other  j^reat  towns  of  ue 
empire,  is  proportionally  great  Here, 
then,  is  the  quarter  where  the  Irish 
poor  are  maintidned.  It  is  the  as- 
sessments or  charities  of  England  or 
Scotland  which  feed  them,  and  feed 
them  in  spite  of  the  grievous  imoiy 
which  their  presence  does  to  tneir 
own  labouring  poor,  both  in  the  re- 
duced rate  of  wages  which  they  in- 
duce, and  the  low  standard  of  com- 
fort and  disorderly  habits  which  they 
introduce.  More  than  one  Commit* 
tee  of  Parliament  have  reported,  that 
there  has  been,  since  the  peace,  no 
tendency  towards  an  undue  increase 
existing  among  the  English  poor,  and 
that  the  existing  distress  has  aJwajs, 
and  exclusively,  been  owinff  to  the 
severe  competition  every  where  oc- 
casioned by  the  ceaseless  Jlow  of 
Irish  pauperism  and  labour  into  this 
island.  And  yet,  though  suffering  so 
cruelly  under  the  consequence  of 
Irish  poverQr,  the  English  have  been 
so  far  from  making  any  complaint, 
that  they  have  actually,  during  all 
this  period,  relieved  the  Irish  of  the 
w/iole  maintenance  of  their  own  poor, 
and  submitted  to  grievous  taxation 
themselves,  to  the  manifest  liberation 


severely  felt  by  the  labouring  classes    of  their  Irish  fellow-subjects  from  a 


Grants  for  Harbours  since  1810. 


Ilowth  harbour 
Kingstown 
Donaghadee 
Portpatrick 


L.  34^,  194  0 

304.,335  0 

132,672  0 

125,379  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Brought  over     L.  907,580,    0    0 
Danmore        .         .  79,175    0    0 

Hobbfl  Point  •  23,122    0    0 


Carryover         L.  907,580     0    0 

f  See  Finance  Accounts  1833,  p.  87,  90. 

Charities  and  Literary  lik»\\l\x\\oiv%  , 

Manufactures  and  Xf^TXcuMut* 

Public  Works  and  EmpVo^mtii^  ol  Yoot 


L.I,00»,877    0    0 


L.4,285,750    0    0 


Total,  ttom  \Wi  V.  \^aa>       \M^,^"a5^'^V 


^    ^ 
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roent  of  a  poor  law;  and  y€t  BCr 
O^Connell  is  the  organ  and  the  di- 
rector of  popular  feeling,  and  a  jjeo- 
pie  Buflfering  under  yarious  priva- 
tions,  and  conspiring  against  lavr, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  procure 
clothes  and  food,  (if  we  are  to  be« 
lieve  modern  politicians,)  look  up  to 
one  who  never  took  any  thought  to 

grovide  them  either — acknowledge 
im  as  their  organ — respect  him  as 
their  director — and  out  of  the  ex- 
treme poverty,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  he  very  composedly  resigns 
them,  create  for  him,  it  might  be 
said,  (for  it  seems  to  be  formed  from 
nothing,)  by  voluntary  contribution^ 
a  larger  saJany,all  things  considered, 
than  rewards  the  exertion  of  any 
minister,  or  any  officer  under  the 
crown." 

The  case  has  been  the  same  with 
the   democratic  and   revolutionary 
party  of  Ireland  in  every  period  of 
their  history.    They  have  constantly 
and  furiously  declaimed  on  the  cruel- 
ty of  the  English  government,  but 
without  ever  suggesting  a  practical 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  they 
complained.     Secret  societies,  Uni- 
ted Irishmen,  French  connexion,  se- 
paration from  England,   were  ever 
the  objects  at  which  they  were  dri- 
ving;  a  Hibernian  republic,   inde- 
fiendent  of  England  and  closely  al- 
ied  with  the  great  blood-stained  re- 
public of  France,  the  object  of  their 
aecret  aspiration.   Nothing  whatever 
to  relieve  the  sufferings,  or  improve 
the  industry,  or  better  the  condition 
of  their  own  poor  ever  was  attempt- 
ed,  or  even    suggested   by    them. 
Judging  from  their  political  conduct, 
one  would  imagine  that  their  object 
was  to  keep  the  poor  in  a  state  of 
continual  suffering, in  order  that  they 
might  constantly  form  a  discontented 
mass  on  whom  they  might  fall  back, 
and  on  whose  cooperation  they  could 
rely  in  any  ulterior  measures  which 
they  might  have   in  contemplation. 
But  our  province  is  to  state  facts, 
not  impute  motives;  and  unhappily 
the  annals  of  faction  in  every  part  of 
the  world  contain  too  many  proofs 
of  its  woful  tendency  to  warp  and 
distort  the  human  mind  to  render  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such 
an  hypothesia  to  exp\a\ii  v\i«  '^Wuo- 
mena,  or  make  any  tVkina  w\uc\i  \\ie 
Irish  revolutionlats  can  do,  X\i^  ^nV 
jecta  of  surprise. 


Was  then  the  British  GovennMH 
uniformly  and  equallj  indulgent  to 
the  Irish  people  from  the  Union  is 
1800  to  the  Catbolic  Relief  Bill  in 
1 829  i  Did  no  class  feel  the  weight  of 
authority,or  writhe  under  the  severi- 
ty of  the  British  rule  ?  YesI  there  im 
aclast  which  did  feel  the  English yekf, 
and  experienced  a  sad  contrast  be- 
tween tlieir  present  restnunt  tod 
previous  license.  The  whole  tribe 
of  murderers,  cut-throats,  and  ts- 
sassins ;  of  robbers,  burglars^  asd 
fire-raisers;  of  thieves,  asaaulten^  and 
harriers;  of  ravishers,  defloweren, 
and  masterful  depredators,  were 
grievously  oppressed  bj  the  Eagiicii 
yoke.  Comparatively  speaking,  ibeir 
occupation  was  gone.  The  Insurrec- 
tion act  enabled  the  local  magistral^ 
to  transport  these  nocturnal  fiewli 
by  the  hundred.  Under  the  shadov 
of  this  severe  but  necessary  and  pi- 
lutary  law,  the  industrious  poor  were 
enabled  to  go  to  bed  in  tolerable  se* 
curity  that  thej  would  not  be  rouied 
from  their  sleep  by  the  torch  of  tba 
incendiary  or  the  dagger  of  the  as- 
sassin ;  they  could  waken  in  the  nigbt 
without  expecting  every  moment  fo 
hear  a  ball  come  through  the  wiu- 
dow,  or  the  crackling  of  fire  com- 
mence under  their  thatched  roof. 
The  discontented  counCies  were  ra* 
pidly  cleared  of  their  disorderly  and 
lawless  diaracters ;  law  was  regain- 
ing the  mastery  over  violence;  in- 
dustrious habits  were  beginning  to 
spread ;  and  this  protection,  joined 
to  the  vast  and  rapidly  increasmg 
encouragement  to  industry,  derived 
from  the  English  market,  and  tba 
unbounded  generosity  of  the  Englieh 
Government,  was  rapidly  increasing 
the  wealth  and  enlarging  Uie  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  new  era 
in  Irish  history;  that  in  which  the 
democratic  party  in  Ireland  gaintd 
the  ascendency,  first  by  the  Catbulic 
Relief  Bill  of  1829,  which  opened  to 
them  the  entrance  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  next  the  Reform 
Act,  which  enabled  them,  through 
that  entrance,  to  deluge  the  legisla- 
ture. What  have  been  the  results  of 
this  change  ?  Has  crime  decreased, 
V\o\%\xc^  va&M\dftd^   outrage    disap- 
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and  can  be  ascribed  onlj  to  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  sources  of  industry, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  total  inse- 
curity to  life  and  property,  which 
tlie  lawless  sUte  of  the  country  pro- 
duced. 

Has,  then,  every  thing  in  Ireland 
declined  alike  since  the  mandate  to 
agitate  went  forth  from  the  Castle  ? 
No  1  there  is  one  thing  which  has  not 
declined  under  the  agitating  system, 
but  augmented  in  a  prodigious  and 
unprecedented  ratio.  The  increase 
of  Crime,  under  the  system  of  agita- 
tion, has  been  unexampled  even  in 
the  long  and  bloody  annals  of  Irish 
violence.  The  following  table  de« 
monstrates  this  beyond  a  doubt 

S«rioiiB  crimes  in  Irelaod,  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1829:  Emancipation 
bill,  passed  in  March,  .         300 

Dj.  of  1830 499 

Do.  of  1831— Reform  agitation,        814 
Do.  of  1832 — Reform  and  Repeal 

agitation,  .         •         .       1513 

Thus,  while  under  the  system  of 
agitation  the  exports  of  Ireland  were 
reduced  nearly  a  half,  the  atrocious 
crimes  were  multiplied  in  three 
years  fivefold.  They  had  risen 
indeed  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  call  forth 
the  special  attention  of  the  Legisia** 
ture ;  and,  as  the  first  fruits  of  their 
boasted  system  of  conciliation  and 
concession,  the  Whig  Ministers  were 
compelled,  in  Spring,  1833,  to  adopt 
and  press  through,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  Government,  a  measure 
of  extraordinary  and  surpassing  se- 
verity, which,  on  their  own  admis- 
sion, threw  all  other  rigorous  mea- 
sures of  former  times  into  the  shade, 
and  was  defended  on  the  footing  only 
of  absolute  necessity,  and  of  its  being 
in  its  own  nature  so  total  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
that  it  never  could  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent  even  in  the  roost  arbitrary 


times.  Thua  waa  it  found  In  Irelaad, 
as  every  where  else  in  the  worU, 
that  real  freedom  was  destroyed  bj 
the  hands  of  its  intemperate  and  nt- 
lent  supporters,  and  Uiat  indosUy, 
peace,  and  happineaa  were  fast  wl 
thering  away  under  ita  delusive  nd 
withering  blasL 

Greneral  aasertiona  prove  nothing, 
and  make  no  aerioua  impresdoa « 
the  mind;  and  therefore  we  htve 
transcribed  from  a  late  Parliamei- 
tary  return  a  statement  of  the  aima 
reported  in  Ireland  during  the  jm 
183*2— the  boasted  and  glorious  jsir 
of  Whig  government^  when  the  boiM- 
ed  system  of  truckling  to  revolutioB, 
conciliation,  and  conceeafon,  wu  is 
full  and  unrestrained  operation,  b 
exhibits  a  return,  unparalleled  H 
this  time  in  any  Christian  stttr, 
which  carries  us  bade  from  the  nu»- 
teenth  to  the  fourteenth  centuif ; 
which  threatens  aoon  to  restore  ths 
anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
bury  an  age,  perpetually  boaatug  of 
Its  intelligence,  ci  viliaation,  and  va- 
cation, in  the  bloody  gloom  of  sarace 
life.*  It  contalna  Ae  melaDcholy 
and  disgraceful  catalogue,  in  ose 
year^  of  248  murders,  1 172  highway 
robberies,  844  burglaries,  212  rapes, 
571  houses  burnt,  1,675  cases  of  pro- 
perty destroyed.  And  this  ia  a 
Christian  land,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  a  country  which  had 
been  treated  with  unexampled  leni-  ' 
ty  by  Government,  which,  till  three 
years  before,  had  been  making  oa- 
exampled  strides  In  wealth,  prospe- 
rity, and  industry.  How  are  we  to 
explain  this  woful  spectacle  F  The 
system  of  agitation  had  been  la  ua- 
restrained  operation,  headed  by  Go- 
vernment, for  three  years,  and  ditt 
Is  its  result 

Painful  as  this  specimen  of  the 
effects  of  Whig  goTemment  is,  we 
know  not  whetner  the  table  imme- 


*  Oflfenoei  committGd  In  Ireland  in  1832  :— 


Lister, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 
Munster, 

Mur.!  Robbery  Burgla- 
d«»r.  i                     ry. 

1 

Rape. 

Attncki*  li«i»ii«iy- 
on      jing  Pro> 
Houses,     perty. 

Burning 
Hon.^ej. 

Illecal 
Notices. 

Q:bbon 
A»«aiilliL 

44 
06 
53 

85 

323       56 
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280  ;  i;i8 
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53 

28 
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57 
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91 

152 
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47 
66 

108 

94 
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ley,  the  l^ord-lleutenaiit,  stated,  in 
the  memorable  correBpondence  with 
Government  which  led  to  Karl  Grey's 
overthrow, — *•  These    disturbances 
have  been,  in  every  instance,  excited 
and  inflamed  by  the  agitation  of  the 
combined  projects  for  the  abolition 
of  tithes  and  the  destruction  of  the 
union  with  Great  Britain.     I  cannot 
employ  words  of  sufficient  strength 
to  express  my  solicitude,  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  should  fix  the 
deepest  attention   on   the  intimate 
connexion,  marked  by  the  strongest 
characters  in  nli  these  transactions, 
between  the  system  of  agitation  and 
ita  inevitablt'  consequence,  the  system 
of  combination,  leading  to  violence 
and  outrage :  they  are  inseparably 
CAVSE  AND  BFFR('T ;  uor  cau  I,  after 
the  most  attentive  consideration  of 
the  dreadful  scenes  passing  under 
my  view,  by  any  effort  of  my  under- 
standing, separate  one  from  the  other 
in  that  unbroken  chain  of  indissolu- 
ble connexion."  What  Lord  Welles- 
loy  may  have  said  to  Lord  Brougham, 
in    his    correspondence    with    that 
exalted  functionary  at  that  critical 
moment,  in    Greeks  on   subjects  of 
criticisms  connected  with  the  ancient 
tragedians,  wo   do  not  pretend  to 
know:  but  this  is  what  he  said  in 
good  English  to  the  prime  minister 
of  England ;  and  it  is  language  so 
plain,  that  he  that  runs  may  read. 

It  will  not  appear  surprising  that 
this  "  indissoluble  connexion"  should 
exist  between  political  agitation,  and 
general. outrage, when  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the 
unhappy  revolutionary  purposes  to 
which  it  is nowapplledjis  considered. 
Tlie  baneful  influence  of  this  body ; 
the  disgraceful  prostitution  which 
they  have  made  of  their  clerical 
sway  and  sacred  functions,  to  the 
purposes  of  party  ambition  and 
democratic  faction ;  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  have  regard- 
ed every  outrage,  disorder,  and 
crime,  provided  it  answered  the 
purposes  of  their  political  dema- 
gogues, has  long  been  felt ;  but  the 
machinery  by  which  these  deplo- 
rable effects  were  achieved,  was,  in 
a  great  degree,  unknown,  and  its 
existence    was   ralher   f;uesaed  at. 


a  master  hand  haa  exposed  to  pvb- 
lic  view  the  hidden  springs  ud 
wheels  of  the  machine,  by  which 
Ireland  has  bo  long  been  desolated, 
and  the  real  cauaee  which  have  to 
long  made  its  wounds  to  fester, 
and  checked  all  the  efforts  of  the 
healing  powers  of  nature  to  close 
them.  The  pamphlet  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Croly,  Catholic  priest  of  Orew 
and  Aglis,  has  laid  open  this  extras 
ordinary  mystery,  ana  we  hasten  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  extrsctc 
from  this  able  production,  of  greii 
and  surpassing  interest  to  the  gene- 
ral concerns  of  the  empire  at  this 
time,  which  has  already  been  re- 
peatedly noticed  by  the  Conseni- 
tive  press;  but  whose  revelatkHM 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  le« 
perishable  record  than  their  fleeting 
journals. 

The  mode  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  parish  priests  is  now  rende^ 
ed  mainly  subservient  to  the  extra^ 
tion  of  money  from  the  unhappj 
people,  is  thus  explained  >- 

"  The  mode  or  exacting  clerical 
dues  is  quite  arbitrary  and  caprici- 
ous ;  fixedness  and  uniformity  are 
out  of  the  question.  Almost  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the^clergyman.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  exactions  are  con- 
tinually on  the  increase  ;  and  that 
the  main  attention  of  Uie  clenry 
appears  to  be  directed  towards  & 
enlargement  of  their  inccnnes.  The 
dues  are  now  nearly  double  what 
they  were  thirty  years  ago ;  so  that, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  amid  the 
decay  of  trade  and  commerce,  agri- 
culture and  manufacture,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Irish  Catholic  Cfaurtii 
are  in  a  constant,  sttadtf^  progressitt 
state  of  improvement, 

**  The  people  are  losing  their  re- 
spect for  the  priests  and  for  religi- 
on—which is  now,  to  all  appearance, 
rendered  completely  subservient  to  thr 
exaction  of  money.  The  priest  and 
his  flock  are  continually  coming  into 
hostile  collision  on  pecuniary  mat- 
ters— the  former  endeavouring  to 
enforce  his  demands  by  the  dint  of 
terror;  the  latter  paying  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  and  quite  ripe  for 
shaking  off  the  expensive  yoke  of 


was 
from  external  appeatane4%,  xViCLXi  %.«- 
certained.     l^ow,  howe'vet,  \Vv\%  \^ 
no  longer  the  case.    The  \nt«t\oT  ell     c\«t^  ?^^J^\  ^^^  ]?5f^  \««i^ 
the  pHson-house  haabeeixXaSA  o^«->    t^l^^-  ^^«^^  ^x«^Si«3«  Ti.«t«» 
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or  muten  of  Church  finuics,  it  to  bsen  &lway»  the  bout  of  As  Rmn 

make  the  very  moit  of  their  luinif  Catholic  Church,  thKl  bIw  tuchei 

trv  ID  grota  and  in  detail ;  and,  r^  her  children  to  observe  the  law*,  I* 

gardlcH  of  conMquencB,  to  render  leHpecl  the  civU  magiatrale.  aid  U 

uverr  part  and  parcel  of  rellaioD,  do  nothing  Inronsutent   wiih  ik 

whether  we  re^rd  the  admiuistra-  public  peace   and   with  iadiriduil 

tion  of  BBcrauipata,  or  the  celebra-  eecuritf.   The  Irish  Catholic  prictu 

tlon  of   diviue  ivorsbip,   sul'in  tUnt  liave   not    this     tiutu    pott   priuM 

liteomidcraliuns  i;t'sd/-i'Hi>til-"  '^«»c    ductiiitcs    to     the    jieojilt.     Ii 

When  Buch  ii  tlie  sfsteiu  pursued  would  bo  too  much,  perhaps,  to  iif 
by  tbc  Cattiolic  iiricBiiiood  tor  tbeir  that  the  prieals  themfielrcB  were  ilu 
owD  pecuuiary  latureBls,  it  may  be  origioal  insii^ators  of  the  miiguidEil 
easily  ime^iied  what  a  tremendous  multitude.  T/icre  im  ho  doubt  '>»( 
eugiao  tbeir  iullueii(;e  bcconica,  mini/  oj'thtm  acted  a  prumintnl  yaii 
when  it  ia  cunmitratcd  fur  tbe  pur-  in  the  butiattt ;  and  the  impntti'M 
poBe«ofpi>lUicaliiitrigue,aadwii»ld-  on  t/ie  mindt  of  lUa  cumntoit  jxafU 
ud  by  a  faction  caivleBS  of  every  ii-ns,  and  it,  that  lite  prittta  iimc  U 
tlilngbutlliciiou-uauibUinu.  Uap-  their  full  ami  iiu^uali/itd  taiuli'ii. 
peart,  acrurdiu.uly,  from  Mr  Cruly'B  Uut  uauy  of  thum  yielded  reluc- 
tmtimonr,  tliat  iliu  dreadful  scenes  taatly  to  the  torreiit;  and  appeand 
of  violturt'  aud  crime  of  which  the  tu  give  ibeir  approbation  to  ihu 
preceding  btulistloal  rulurua  give  su  wbirli  they  in  reality  coudemiied. 
iiielauebulf  a  piciurf,  are  in  rraliiy  Tbcy  went  tvith  the  multitude,  iii- 
owiug  to  ihn  uiHiiiier  in  which  the  Hlead  of  guiding  the  multitude  i  iai 
pricBts  <>itlii!i-  lend  thi>msulveB  lo  the  suffered  religioa  aud  luoraliif  Id 
purposes  of  ptiiiiical  ai^itaUon,  or  bo  completely  turned  topBy-tuiif. 
refrain  from  exerting  their  powerful  T/ie  miilliludc  Ktld  the  ttnugi  </ 
iullui-n<;c  in  checking  it,  when  it  la  the  CalhvUc  purae  .■  and  woe  be- 
an directed  by  the  pi>Iitical  agitators  title  the  unfortunate  priest  wbii 
of  the  day.  We  ri!c|uebt  uuiroadLTs'  would  set  himself  In  oppoBitioa  t» 
particular  atlcntinu  to  the  following  their  wiibeB.  Aa  a  body  they  be- 
most  important  observaiiouB.  came  all-powerful  in  this    respect 

"  Ouc    rclluction  more,  and  wa  Tbe  common  cry  among  them  mu, 

aball  be  dune  with  ibis  part  of  the  diot    they  would    not  upboid  uy 

BubjecL    Let  ua  viuiv  the  conduct  priest  who  would  not  back  tLem  in 

of  tlio  Irish  ))TieBts  tliis  time  past  aa  their    proceedings ;    and    inwaiicet 

instructors  of  thdr  people.     Have  could  be  produced  where  thiaiLreai 

they  attended  to  the  pieacbing  of  was  carried  into  execution ;  and  up- 

thoGoapeli'    Iluvo  they  inculcated  right  iDdlviduals  of  tbe  clerical  ImmJ/ 

tbu  piiuciplcs  of  the  Cntliolic  reli-  were  made  the  objects   of  ev^ry 

gionV     Tlidr  congrcgaliouB  every  speciea  of  injuaUca  and  peraecuiiuu. 

wliero  have  sbowu  an  utter  disre-  The  dread  of  poverty,  and  of  belui 

gnrd  to  law  and  to  tliu  constituted  cast  off  by  those  to  whom  tliey  luol^- 

authorities;    nothing  aniuug    them  ed     fur    subaiatence,     contribuivd 

but    ioliliiiii    iind    inauhiiidhiiilhn  s  powerfully   to    make    the   body  tl 

biiniintj  mid  luaiiahiij  :    miiirlLr  and  large  become  mere  time  eervers,BDd 

ntaisncrf — muIi  laii- ;    in    abort,    the  overlook    the    obligations   of   ilieir 

Sreatebt  of  all  curacs  the  order  of  sacred  miuiatry.     fi  was  a  kind  ri 

)e  day.    Wbal  did  the  priiista— the  gentle  apostasy  arising   frotn  hue 

guidea  and  pastura  of  the  people—  considerations    of    a     aclf-inluri-sL 

do  uudiir  these  circumstance  a  '(  Did  Accordiugly,  they  either  preacbed 

tiiey  set  Ihoir  facca  ajiBiuat  lliia  un-  or  coumcuauced  lawless  corabina- 

bappy  slate  of  tlitiiga'r    Did  they  tion,  and  Buffered  the  temple  to  U 

I^rcHCh    obedience    and  auburdina-  profaned." 

tion  ?   Did  tliey  inculcate  auhmia-  In  a  country  like  Ireland,  where 

sion  tu  the  autliority  of  law;  or  aid  tlio  inAuence  of  the  priesthood  is  to 

in  preserving  the  pence  and  tran-  powerful,  aud  such  amazEng  efforti 

tjuiliity  of  society  ir— all  wUicli  tliey  are  made  to  rouae  to  deiperate  acta 

were  bouud  to  do  as  m\n\B\en  of  \.\ift  «.^ie«H»ii'<ir;  -wUch  has  ever  been  r»- 

Gospel,  and  prlesta   ui  \lie  \\<im«n  ni«^M^^,«»%f  ^'OMuwi'SV^^n.this 
Catiiolic   Cliurcb,    Tb\»  w  a.  y»v-    C.tnum«»AKt-Vik^i:u&\a. \n\»si^. ^ 
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ment,  and  justly  cliaifl;eable  with  all 
Uie  bloodhhed,' disortier^  and  anar- 
chy of  that  unhappy  country.    To 
t'jch  mlsrcpreeentAtions,  the  facte, 
the    important   and  decisive   facts 
above  given,  illustrative  of  the  asto- 
nishing lenity  of  English— that  i9, 
of  Protestant  rule  to  Ireland,  since 
the  Union,  affords,  perhaps,  a  sufti- 
clent  refutation;  but  to  those  who 
are  still  unconvinced,  we  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  a  perusal  of  the 
eloquent  speeches  of  the  Protestant 
leaders,  perhaps  Mr  Boy  ton  and  Mr 
O^SuUivan,  teeming  in  every  page 
with  sound  argument,  historical  in- 
formation, glowing  eloquence,  which 
must  at  last  overpower  the  mass  of 
falsehood,  sophistry,  and  misrepre- 
aentation  with  which  they  are  as- 
aailed  on  the  other  side.    Let  Mr 
Bojrton  speak  for  himself  on  these 
false  and  atrocious  charges  against 
the  Irish  Protestants. 

**  We  are  charged,  my  lord,  with  the 
design  of  extirpating  the  labouring 
Catholic  population — such,  I  think, 
the  phrase  is — and  a  reverend  friend 
of  mine  has  a  speech  coined  for  him, 
Und  he  and  the  meeting  of  the  Hth 
are  chargedwith  these  designs.  Now, 
iny  lord,  let  me  say,  I  was  standing 
close  to  my  friend,  whom  I  do  not 
now  see  in  his  place,  and  listening 
with  that  attention  which  his  talents 
and  vivacity  are  sure  to  command ; 
and  though  I  may  not  subscribe  to 
all  h|s  opinions,  I  heard  nothing 
either  in  expression  or  sentiment  at 
all  of  the  description  which  has  been 
attributed  to  him,  and  I  can,  there- 
fore, from  my  own  knowledge,  give 
this  calumnious  charge  the  most  po- 
sitive denial,  I  do  here,  my  lord, 
in  the  face  of  this  society,  disavow 
this  atrocious  sentiment,  upon  my 
own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  body  of  people  with 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act.  If 
I  believed  that  that  body  participated 
in  this  unchristian  principle,  I  woiild 
disenroll  myself  from  amongst  its 
numbers,  and  fling  all  connexion 
with  it  to  the  winds.  If  they  ima- 
gine us  base  enough  to  entertain  a 
sentiment  so  unchristian,  can  they 
conceive  us  so  egregiously  stupid, 
impregnated  with  such  asinine  fatui- 
ty, as  to  utter  one  so  impolitic?  I 
Bpeak  now  of  the  clergy.  It  must  be 
obvious,  aa  the  p\a\ne«\.  anXom,  \\\^\. 
tbere  are  vo  two  c\a««ei&  Xn  %oc\«v^ 


whose  intereets  are  so  complefieir 
the  same — whose  temporal  intercm^ 
I  mean,  are  so  bound  up  together, 
as   the    clergy    of    the   established 
church,  and  the  lower  order  of  the 
Irish  population.     Surely  every  one 
must  see,  that   if  the   church  pro- 
perty   were    abolished   to-morTOv, 
the  landlords  would  be  gaiaen.— 
But  this  delusion  will  pass  vnj; 
Mr   Stanley's    bill,    which   almdf 
has  done  so  much,  will  yet,  I  do 
firmly  believe,    come  into  univa^ 
sal  operation ;  the  source  of  initi- 
tion  will  be  removed,  and  the  mens 
of  deception  taken  away ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  peasant  will  yet  lee 
how  clearly  it  is  to  his  advaatigei 
instead  of  paying  his  rent  to  a  per* 
son  whom  he  never  sees,  to  be  re- 
moved and  entirely  taken  away,  lod 
expended  in  a  foreign  land,  to  htre 
a  certain  portion  of  it  handed  over  \$    j 
a  resident  gentleman  in  his  ilDm^ 
diate  neighbourhood — to  be  expend- 
ed in  his  immediate  view — ^probably 
for   his    immediate    benefit— fron 
whom  himself,  [or  from  whose  ftmi-    | 
ly,  in  his  hour  of  sickness  or  calami-    , 
ty,  he  may  find  sympathy  and  asM*    , 
tance,  consolation  and  advice." 

How  vividly,  and  yet  how  justif 
does  the  same  eloquent  gentiemas 
paint  the  atrocious  system  of 
ruflian  violence,  mob  excitement, 
murder,  and  conflagration,  by  which 
the  Irish  agitators  endeavoured  to 
overawe,  and  so  beat«  down  the 
property  and  respectability  of  the 
country,  when  they  re-anned  the 
yeomanry  in  1831.  "No  dooht 
the  country  Is  in  a  fearful  8tBt^ 
and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
as  they  have  been  for  centurieB, 
disaffected  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  rendered  safer 
— (I  use  the  expressive  language  of 
Lord  Oxmantown) — rendered  safer 
to  violate  than  to  obey  the  late,  Mr 
Lambert  of  Wexford  has  quaiatlf 
said,  there  is  a  ruflfian  in  every  villige 
that  calls  himself  the  people;  and  In 
truth  so  it  is ;  we  are  the  victims  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  few,  and  of  our  own 
fears.  A  democratic  oligarchy  juks 
the  country,  and  Its  ministers  are 
journalism  and  assassination.  My 
lord,  while  I  am.  on  my  legs,  I  will 
propose  two  resolutions.  We  htvt 
fearful  enemies  to  struggle  with. 
FVvat^  we  had  Mr  0*ConneT  and  his 
\«cV}^'9iV^^<«isL^^^<^MSLd  it  bard 


7A«  Briib  fif  iecJtieven. 
When  he  muai  letva  h«r— and  )p«il>apt  for  aw  1 
Spirit  of  divitutim^  wm  it  m>  ? 


The  Bails  were  set,  the  f&vouriog  breeaee  oilled. 
And  Leonard  is  amy  to  other  ihorea, 
A  merchant,  where  the  ample  Ne»  wiehee 
Great  Peter's  capital 

'Uldthaitlroflife, 
Tlie  dizzjing  murmura  of  the  active  worldt 
Say,  often  homemrd  ttiajed  Ua  wandeiiiig  tboughtat 
Oft,  in  the  viaioni  of  tiie  atillj  night, 
Took  flight  to  Jane,  and  mw  hei  at  ber  home. 
Busied  nith  bouaehold  Uaka ;  or  roaned  (lie  lawM, 
At  morn,  or  davf  eve,  or  'neath  the  moon, 
(The  sanctiSer  of  all  tender  tho^mht^) 
With  her,  as  in  the  di^e  of  ?aniaked  f eara  ?-> 
It  tnaj  have  been,  it  mutt  hare  been,  but  aki 
Corruption  haa  a  thoiuand  aaaiei  all  readr 
For  eaajr  youth ;  Guilt,  hid  In  Tarnhhed  roba^ 
Lures  the  unpractiaed  eye ;  asd  Folly  leada 
Her  eiddy  votariee  to  the  gulfa  of  Ruin. 
Oft  Leonard  pauaed — oft  pondered— often  thought 
Of  Jane,  end  hov  her  heart  would  bleed  to  know, 
That  he,  to  whom  her  Inmott  thoughts  were  giveD, 
Wandered  from  virtue'a  ways— fo'got  hia  U(h^ 
Was  all  unworthy  of  her !— 4ud  he  vowed 
(How  frail  are  Towa  without  determination  1) 
To  leave  liia  present  life,  which  in  the  calm 
Of  Btaid  ReAection'a  hour  his  spirit  loathed. 
And  fix  to  Industry  his  virtuous  aim ; 


I  favouri  and  the  sun 
Of  life  might  aet,  over  his  Jane  and  bin  . 
Cloudless,  or  only  veii'd  by  the  casual  haze. 
Which  dims  our  £arth'a  serenea 


Two  years  had  passed— and,  by  the  banka  of  Taf, 
Where  reeal  Scone  looks  proudly  back  on  Perth, 
Prom  out  Its  flowery  lawns,  and  sirding  groves, — 
Time  found  our  Jane  as  beaudfufand  good, 
And  ah  I  more  f^tliful  than  her  foreign  lover; 
But  Fortune  smiled  not  on  her  ftttfaer  a  home ; 
And  Ruin  o'er  his  wide  ancestral  fields, 
With  atormi-presaging  antect,  grimly  low'red. 

VII. 

A  suitor  came  to  pleaaant  Wentworth  farm, 
A  suitor  came,  unequal  in  his  years. 
Unequal  in  his  wealtli — for  he  bad  muob. 
Meadow  and  vale,  and  ships  upon  the  sea 
A  goodly  heritage :  her  love  he  asked. 
And  warmly  sued,  and  strove  to  win  her  band. 
"  Jane,"  said  her  father,  one  day,  as  she  sale 
Beside  him  on  the  sofa,—"  my  dear  Jane, 
My  own  beloved  daughter,  well  thou  know'st. 
That  as  the  blood  which  warms  my  heart  f  love  diee; 
Have  I  not  felt  so— shown  so  to  thee  always  t 
Nor,  'gainst  the  settled  purpose  of  thy  heart. 
Would  I  solicit  i  but,  alaa  I  my  daughter. 
Look  up  to  BUk  1B7  iuB,  tiisuMWl^aii  V^ 
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IX. 

It  was  in  vftio  to  Btruggle— >and  she  waned,    * 

Feeble  as  April  suiiBhine,  pallid  as 

The  early  snowdrop,  from  beneath  the  ttorro 

Of  winter  peeping.     He,  who  loved  her  oneo,-^ 

He,  whom  she  loved,  was  rone-Mihe  knew  not  where. 

Her  parents  urged  her,  and  her  suitor  urffed  her ; 

Nay,  Duty  almost  told  her  she  should  yield, 

If  not  for  her  own  sake,  at  least  for  theirs. 

The  father  and  the  mother  whom  she  loved. 

Who  loved  her  as  their  lives,  and  so  she  yielded. 

X. 

It  was  a  kind,  a  happy  change  for  all. 
If  not  for  Jane ;  her  husbana's  wealth  flowed  in. 
As  summer  dew  on  parched  and  withering  flowers, 
Upon  her  parents,  cheering  their  lorn  home : — 
Once  more  her  father  smiled  beside  his  hearth ; 
Once  more  the  mother,  with  a  cheerful  pride. 
Looked  round  her,  watering  July's  scented  blooms, 
0*er  which  hummed  flitting  the  industrious  bees, 
Weary  with  cloying  honey,  to  their  homes ; 
Or  propping  the  acacias,  which  her  Jane 
Had  planted  near  the  western  window-sill. 
In  childhood's  spring,  to  form  her  fairy  bower. 

XI. 

And  Jane  was  linked  to  one  who  loved  her  weU ; 

More  were  his  years,  for  he  had  travelled  long. 

And  voyaged  much :  had  wondering  stood,  at  eve. 

To  note  how  far  the  western  sun  shot  out. 

Over  the  sloping  plains,  the  shadows  deep 

Of  China's  vasty  and  unending  wall, — 

Near  which  huge  trees  were  dwarfed,  or  showed  alone 

Sunshine  upon  their  summit  boughs ;  and  smoke. 

Curling  aloft,  marked  where,  amid  the  dusk, 

Lay  hamlet  homes,  and  scattery  villages  :— 

Had,  awe- struck,  stood  in  Elephanta's  caves 

Immense,  Earth's  natural  temple,  where  the  Bramin 

Lifted  his  voice  to  Seeva,  or  tne  beasts. 

Dog- barking  jackal,  or  deep-spotted  ounce. 

That  prowl  the  night,  scared  by  the  eye  of  day, 

Founa  secure  shelter  'mid  dark  caves  unsunned  :— 

And  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  had  viewed  arise. 

As  'twere  a  spectre  of  the  earlv  world, 

Yet  woven  with  the  dreams  of  bright  romance. 

The  dark,  eternal  towers  of  Bussorah. 

Yet  was  the  glow  of  manhood  on  his  cheek. 

Though  by  the  might  of  Tropic  suns  embrown*d, 

Vigorous  in  middle  age ;  ana  he  was  rich. 

Through  industrv  ana  honourable  toil ; 

But  ah !  a  something  was  not  to  be  found 

In  all  this  splendour,  'mid  Dunedin's  homes 

Of  palaced  pride,  nor  yet  amid  the  groves 

That  skirtea  glittering  Almond  to  the  west, 

Where  rose,  *in\d  woodlands  of  delightful  green. 

His  pleasant  country  seat 

Mentha  followed  montha. 
Like  autumn's  shadows  oVt  the  ehedtece^  fie\^%> 
In  gloom  and  glimmer.    Where  wee  lieeinax^  uo^^ 
AJsM !  the  idler,  who  in  spring  diadaVoA 
To  eowyekeU  look  fw  harvea%  w«iiMt  Vn  xeia\ 
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Immotioned  as  a. statue  o? erthrawD» 

Save  that  the  heaving  of  her  breast  betrayed  .■ 

Life,  and  the  alabaster  of  bef  skin 

Surpassed  the  cbisel*s  art  in  Nature's  g1ow»— « 

Then  fortvards,  with  a  bound,  starting  she  spring. 

And  clasped  her  hands  together. 

"  In  that  sweet  pbice 
Oh  would  that  I  with  bim  were  lying  tliere  I — 
In  that  lone  churchyard  have  they  buried  thee, 
Poor  Leonard  I  cruel,  cruel,  I  forsook  thee  I 
But  in  my  ear  there  is  a  warning  sound ; 
And  death  comes  now  to  lay  his  cold,  chill  hand 
Upon  me ;  and  how  sweetly  we  will  sleep 
Together  ;~hold  not  I — thou  art  not  my  husband  I 
Unhand  me,  he  sleeps  yonder,  Leonard,  Leonard  I " 

XVIII. 

Home  was  she  hurried,  but  she  would  not  rest. 

She  could  not ;  from  her  wild  and  haggard  eye, 

Frenzy  looked  out  in  flashes,  like  the  wildfire 

In  the  blue  midnight.    Up  and  down  she  strayed. 

Now  singing  and  now  silent,  and  anon 

Would  stop  and  mutter — over  'twas  the  same, 

By  night,  by  day, — and  force  could  not  restrain  her, 

Far  less  the  magic  of  kind  words :  alas  I 

It  was  a  miserable,  heart-rending  sight ; — 

Love  wept,  and  friendship,  unavailing  wept. 

In  sympathy  with  woe  they  could  not  cure :— - 

A  heart  of  stone  had  melted ;  to  and  fro. 

Through  the  courts  she  walked, — ^beside  the  ivied  wall,— 

The  terrace  steps  descended, — and  anon 

(The  gates  being  locked)  she  roamed  Uie  garden  paths; 

While,  ever  muttering  wildly  to  herself. 

Blossoms  she  pluckea  from  trees,  and  nipped  the  flowers. 

Naming  them  by  their  names,  as  she  stooped  down. 

And  cast  them  from  her.    Food  she  spumed  away. 

Yet  called  for  water,  which  she  left  untouched.— 

Her  father,  in  his  brokenness  of  hearty 

Called  her  his  ''  Jane,"  and  fondly  patted  her. 

While  sorrow  almost  choked  his  faltering  words : 

Her  mother,  **  Oh  I  my  daughter  V*  cried*  and  wept, 

While  her  husband,  with  affection  weariless. 

Tended  her  up  and  down,  by  day,  by  night, 

For  she  would  sleep  not — rest  not—stand  not  still.— 

Thrice  sunk  the  sun  over  their  wretchedness, 

Only  to  leave  her  weaker ;  room  by  room 

She  paced,  and  weaker  grew;  and,  as  she  roamed. 

Half  downwards  would  she  sink,  and  'gainst  the  wall 

Lean — and  tlien  forward  walk — and  lean  agidn.— 

At  length  upon  the  fourth  eve,  as  the  moon 

Rose  yellow  and  broad  above  the  eastern  woods. 

Filling  the  heaven  and  earth  with  sombre  light. 

Her  strength  forsook  her  quite ;  and  she  fell  down. 

Poor  girl,  and  helpless  lay ;  and  but  her  breath 

Was  heard,  a  short,  quick  panting,  soon  to  cease.— 

'Mid  (rushing  tears,  and  sods,  ana  stifled  moans. 

To  her  coudi  Uiev  softly  canied  her,  but  ere 

Over  her  breast  the  coverlet  was  laid. 

Without  a  word,  a  sigh,  her  spirit  paimdl 
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Uiaf'thepoBt  of  hoaouriaaprivate  extravwant  and  practical  jobea,  or 

BUtion,"  and  though  I  never  have  to  aelf-iiidulsence  at  the  expeoae  of 

ahrunk,  nor  ever  itiall  Bhrlnk,  from  olfaerB,  we  fail  not  to  ioculcate  upon 

doloK  what  1  conaider  mf  duty  to-  them  tlie  too  lif^htlr  regarded  axiom, 

warda  the  country  which  baa  given  that  impudence  ia  not  humour,  nor 

me  birth,  1  bare  little  encourage-  iniacfaief  wit;  thatlevity,  ifunchecko 

ment,  and  leas  iaclloation,  at  present  ed  by  principle,  may  degenerate  into 

to  embark  upon  the  stormy  seaofpo-  vice,  and  terminate  la  crime.    It  la 

litics.    As  a  huobeDd,  a  father,  and  our  conaiant  aim  not  to  throw  art- 

a  resident  landlord,  1  have  full  and  Deceeaarily  a  damp  upon  the  light 

pleasing  occupation  for  my  time.  My  and  buoyant  spirit  of  youthful  hlla- 

cbildren  are  educated  under  my  own  rity,  but  to  confine  that  spirit  withia 

eye,  and  that  of  their  excellent  mo-  the  limita  set  by  Reason  and  Rell- 

ther,  by  a  pious  and  learned  divine  giun;  to  check  all  outrageous  and 

of  our  venerable  cliurcb,  who  offi-  injurious  follies,  and  to 

ciatea  also  aa  my  chaplaio.    They  

are  brought  up  In  the  fear  of  God,  """  '1""  f"»"=  ■n'l  Iwiruct  ths  |.y," 

and  love  of  their  fellow-creatures  j  by  aetdng  before  them  in  distinct,  If 

and  when  we  aee,  aa  we  aometimei  gombre  colours,  the  neiaDcboly 
do  see,  to  the  exuberant  liveliness  of 
their  animal  apirits,  any  tendency  to 

END  OF  HT  COOSIN  KICROIOB. 


SDHNETa,  DBVOTIONAL  AND  MEHOaiAL. 

(  Continued  from  Scenei  and  Hffmni  nf  Life.) 
By  Mas  He  mans. 


FATHBa  in  Heaven  I  from  whom  the  aimpleat  flower 

On  the  high  Alpa  or  fiery  desert  thrown, 

Draws  not  sweet  odour  or  young  life  alone, 

But  the  deep  virtue  of  an  Inborn  power 

To  cheer  the  wanderer  in  his  fainting  hour, 

With  thoughts  of  thee ;  to  strengthen,  to  infuse 

Fidtb,  love,  and  courage,  by  the  tender  hues 

That  speak  tby  Presence ;  oil !  with  such  a  dower 

Grace  thou  my  song! — the  precious  gift  beatow 

From  thy  pure  Spirit'*  treasury  divine. 

To  wake  one  tear  of  purifying  flow. 

To  soften  one  weary  heart  for  thee  and  thine; 

So  shall  the  life,  breathed  through  the  lowly  strain, 

Be  as  the  meek  wlid-ilower'a — if  transient,  yet  uot  vain. 


I'aAVER  CONTINUED. 

■■  niint  In  mo  1*  dnrk  ^ 

Far  are  the  wing*  of  Intellect  astray, 
That  strive  not,  Father  I  to  thy  heavenly  eeat ; 
They  rove,  but  mount  not ;  and  the  tempests  beat 
Still  on  their  plumes :— O  source  of  mental  i»!j  \ 
ChMM  from  before  my  apirit'a  ti&ck  tti«  utkj 
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the  towers  of  the  feudal   chateau  ascended  the  steps,  passed  into  tb« 

rose  among  the  trees  of  a  forest,  vaulted  echoing  hall,  and  from  thu 

brightened  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  hall  into  a  little  interior  court.    Tbis 

sun.    I  have  been  obliged  to  stop  court  was  formed  by  an  entrance 

after  these  lines.  My  heart  throbbed,  lodge,  and  by  another  lodge  paratld 

so  as  to  agitate  my  hand,  and  shake  to  it,  which    joined   together  two 

the  Uble  on  which  I  write.    The  re-  towers  smaller  than  the  hrst,  and  b; 

collections  which  rise  in  my  memory  two  other  curtains^  united  the  grni 

overwhelm  me  with  their  force  and  thick  tower  to  the  two  little  0Dr& 

tlieir  multitude;  but  I  must  not  in*  The  whole  chateau  had  the  figure  of 

terrupt  my  narrative.  To  every  suf-  a  car  on  four  wheels. 
fering  its  order  and  its  place.  ^  In  the  little  court  was  a  well  of 

*'  Having  descended  the  hill,  we  immense  depth,  and  opposite  to  it  i 

forded  a  rivulet,  and  after  advancing  turret  which  contained  a  spiral  gri- 

half  an  hour,  we  quitted  the  high*  nite  stair, 
road;  the   carriage  rolled  along  a        **  From  the  Interior  court,  passing 

quincunx,  into  an  alley  of  elm-trees,  into  the  building  which  joined  the 

whose  branches  formed  an  arch  over  two  small  towers,  we  came  into  a 

our  heads.     I  have  still  present  the  gallery  formerly  called  the  guard* 

Impression  which  I  felt,  the  frighten-  room.    There  was  a  window  at  eicli 

ed  joy  I  experienced,  at  the  moment  extremity,  and  two  others  in  the  b- 

I  entered  under  the  shade  of  these  teral    direction.     To    widen   these 

trees.    Issuing  from  the  obscurity  four  windows  it  was  found  necet* 

of  the  wood,  we  traversed  a  court  sary  to  excavate   the   walls,  froa 

planted  with  walnutptrees,  reaching  eight  to  ten  feet  of  thickness.    Tiro 

to  the  garden  and  the  house  of  the  slanting  corridors,  like  the  corridor 

overseer;  from  thence  we  passed  of  the  great  pyramid,  commenced 

by  a  folding  gate  into  a  p[rass  court,  from  the  two  exterior  angles  of  the 

called  the^r^^n  court.    To  the  right  hall,  and  led  to  the  two  little  towen; 

were  a  long  range  of  stables,  and  a  a  stair  winding  into  one  of  these 

chestnut  grove ;  to  the  left  another,  towers,  established    a  communics- 

At  the  bottom  of  the  court,  which  tion  between  the  guard- room  and 

sloped    insensibly   upwards,   stood  the    upper   story.     Such    was  this 

the  chateau,  between  two  clumps  of  first  lodge. 

trees.    Its  severe  and  somhre  fapaele        "  That  of  the  fapade  of  the  great 

presented  a  curtain  bearing  a  cover-  tower  on  the  side  of  Uie  green  conn 

ed  gallery  indented  with  embrasures,  was  composed  of  a  sort  of  dortoir, 

This  curtain  united  two  towers,  un-  square  and  sombre  rooms,  which 

equal  in  age,  in  materials,  in  height,  served  for  kitchen,  hall,  and  chapel, 

and  thickness,  which  were  termi-  Above  these  rooms  extended  the  nl- 

nated  by  battlements,  surmounted  leryoforc/iirtf«,orofarmorrr,orofthe 

by  a  pointed  roof,  like  a  bonnet  A/«iV7^/^,  so  called  from  the  painted  es- 

placed  upon  a  Crothic  crown.   A  few  cutcheons  which  ornamented  its  ceil- 

grated    windows    in   the    Moorish  log.    The  embrasures  of  the  narrow 

taste,  appeared  here  and  there  on  windows  ofthis  gallery  were  so  deep, 

the  nudky  of  the  walls.     A  large  that  they  formed  a  kind  of  cabinets, 

flight  of  steps,  twenty-nine  in  num-  with  walls  of  granite.     Add  to  all 

ber,  steep  and  straight,  without  rail-  tliis,inthedifferentpartsof  theedifice, 

ings,    replaced  the   ancient    draw-  secret  doors  and  stairs ;  prisons  and 

bridge  oyer  the  fosses.   This  reached  dungeons;  a  labyrinth  of  corridors, 

the  gate  of  the  chateau,  which  was  concealed  or  open ;  walled  subter- 

pierced  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain ;  raneous  passages,    leading   to  un- 

above  this  gate  were  the  arms  of  the  known  outlets;  and  all  around,  si- 

Lords  of  Combourg,  cut  in  the  stone,  lence,  obscurity,  and  the  grim  aspect 

and  the  loopholes,  through  which,  in  of  stone — and  you  have  the  Chateau 

former    times,    the  chains   of   the  of  Combourg  before  you. 
drawbridge  had  passed.  "  A  plentiful  meal  taken  in  the 

"  The  carriage  stopped  at  the  foot  guard-room,   where   I  ate  without 

of  the  steps.     My  father  came  to  constraint,  terminated  the  first  hsp- 

meet  us.   The  meetinc;  of  the  family  py  day  of  my  life.    True  happiness 

in  the  place  of  h\s  cYio\c«  *o  ^o^x/^tl«^  wi%.NA  \\\j3i^.    Vftoi  It  la  dear  it  is 
ills  temper  for  the  momeii^  "OitX  \i^   i^^  ^^  ^*^  ^^\.^ist\« 
received  us  mou  gtac\Q!ui\^.  Vl «      ^^  ^«t^l  ^«^  \  vni^ka^  ^^^  ^vs^. 
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Much  would  I  prattle  of  tbe  paasiDg  sail. 
When  scudding  fast  before  the  favouring  gale, — 
Much  of  the  finny  tenants  of  the  wave, 
Much  of  the  "  ftinkiog  aaida*'  and  ^  sif^rm^id's  cave  ;  *' 
Much  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  deep, 
\Yhcro  many  crews  of  gallant  sailors  sleep 
Tbe  sleep  that  needs  nor  couch  nor  downy  pillow. 
Nor  constant  lulling  of  the  rolling  billow. 
And  when  the  Sabbaili  brought  its  heavenly  calm, 
AVith  chime  of  bell,  and  voice  of  simple  psalm. 
How  pleased  was  I  to  seek  the  house  of  prayer — 
My  hand  in  hers ! — With  what  a  solemn  air- 
Precocious  mannikin  !*I  took  my  seat  I 
Far  was  the  flooring  fronL  my  dangling  feet. 
Unwelcome  neighbours  of  the  muslin  gown 
Of  buckram  spinster,  whose  forbidding  frown 
And  jerking  jog,  and  eye  as  fierce  as  cat's. 
Denounced  both  marriage  and  its  plaguy  brats  ! 
But  tni/  old  maid  would  draw  me  to  her  aide» 
With  shoes  and  all,  and  look  so  gratified 
When  I  would  note  the  text  in  holy  book. 
From  which  the  man  of  God  his  counsel  took. 
And  still  would  help  her  fading  sight  to  trace 
Th'  appointed  service  to  its  proper  place. 
And  when  some  pettish  mood,  or  froward  pranks. 
Procured  me  something  in  the  shape  of  thanks 
(For  some  transgression  of  a  high  command) 
From  dreaded  ferule,  or  the  ready  hand 
Bent  on  performance  of  the  parent's  duty. 
In  strict  accordance  with  the  moral  beauty 
Of  that  same  proverb  which  seems  rather  odd 
To  all  'who  feel  iht  fondHng  of  the  rod. 
How  she  would  strive  to  soothe  my  little  grief. 
And  to  my  faults  would  still  refuse  belief! 
Of  some  **  bad  boy  "  she  now  and  then  would  hear. 
Yet  sure  she  was  It  could  not  be  ''  her  dear  I " 
And  when  with  coming  years  I  laid  aside  ^ 

The  child— the  boy^for  the  gay  stripling's  pride,  "^ 

And  stepped  abroad  in  all  the  confidence 
Of  what  1  deemed  my  own  matured  sense. 
Careless  of  counsel — of  success  secure — 
In  hope— so  rich ! — in  caution — very  poor ! 
With  what  delight  she  viewed  my  ripening  years — 
Myself  the  centre  of  her  hopes  and  tears  I 
At  length— I  helped  to  lay  her  reverend  head 
Gently  upon  its  last  and  lowly  bed ; 
Still  to  her  grave  my  pensive  steps  I  bend 
To  bless  my  early,  venerable  friend. 
Ah !  often  midst  the  tumults  of  the  strife 
Of  joys  and  sorrows  in  my  after  life 
Would  I  bethink  me  of  my  good  old  maid. 
And  even  would  fancy  that  her  friendly  shade  *^  ^ 

(If  such  permission  to  the  saints  were  given) 
Might  steal  a  moment  from  the  bliss  of  Heaven 
To  touch  my  heart !— Did  not  the  contrite  tear— 
My  better  thoughts^-bespeak  her  presence  near  V 
How  dear,  O,  memory !  thy  reflective  power 
To  render  back  the  bygone  happy  hour ! 
Too  oft,  alas !  thou  only  bringest  gloom 
From  the  dim  precincts  of  the  beacon  tomb 
Of  day  a  departed !— When  thou  dost  display 
A  pleasing  dteiita  o^  %ota^  v^^*^^^^!^"^  ^v}^ 
We  yearn  for  jo^s  ikiaXiiftNvi  iBran^T^k^xoitL 
As  um&\y  aa  we  c\iav  ^^  Ock^tV^^^  ^ati\ 
Aberdeen.  ^^^^^^^^^- 
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NORTH* 

Ambrose  I  In  the  Blue  Parlour  met  once  more  ! 

'<  Three  blyther  hearts 
You  may  not  find  in  Ghristiandie. 

[Ambrose  deposits  the  Barrel^  and  rushes  out  quite  aK^ 
powered  by  his  emotions. 

8HBPHBRD 

Puir  fallow  !~he'a  the  Terra  child  o'  Senee  and  Senaibllity  I— mut? 
You*re  greeUn'  too  I  The  tears  rap,  rap,  rappin'  doon  your  nose  like  biil> 
itanea,  and  jumpin'  on  the  rug ! 

NORTH  (ifripimg  his  eyes)* 

Old  Timet  bo  hurried  upon  my  heart 

SHBPHBRD. 

That  you  could  but  gasp— and  glower  like  a  Goshawk  or  a  Hoolet 

NORTH. 

Here  was  writ  the  Chaldee  MSS. !  Here— in  that  closet  aat  Gomej-i 
novice  from  Norwich — taking  down  Nogtbs  Ambrosianjb,  "So,  L!  And 
now  they  have  almost  reached  the  natural  term  of  maa*s  life — ^Threetcm 
and  Ten  I 

▼OICB. 

Seventy  but  One. 

8HEPHBRD. 

That  cretur*s  vice  aye  gars  me  a'  grue.  Fule  that  I  was  to  save  him  fne 
droonin'  in  the  Yarrow  I  But  a  braw  time's  coming,  and  the  auld  taw  will 
be  confirmed— Short-Haun'  '11  be  Lang-Neck  afore  he  gie'a  up  the  gboft' 

TICKLER. 

I  never  heard  of  the  rescue. 

8HEPHBRD. 

He  enjoined  silence^but  you  see,  sirs,  naething  wud  satisfy  the  os- 
tur,  when  you  were  a'  in  the  Forest,  but  that  he  too  nmun  try  the  FisUa'. 
Sae  takin'  a  baggy-mennon-net,  he  sallies  oot  ae  momin'  afore  the  smoks 
had  left  the  lumm,  and  awa'  doon  to  Yarrow-brlgg  for  what  he  ca'd  bsit 
for  the  swivel.  Our  rivers,  ye  ken,  are  rather  deceptive  to  atrangers,  sad 
Girrny  thocht  yon  Faft,  smooth  fiawin*  o'  liquid  licht  a  fuird  I  He  never 
considered  that  a  brigg's  never  built  owre  a  fuird  ;^  sae  in  he  gangs  intii 
what  seemed  to  his  ee  some  sax  inch  deep  o'  water,  just  coverin^the  green 
fflimmerin'  gravel — and  at  the  second  step — ^plump  outowre  head  and  earf| 
like  a  pearl-diver  or  water-hen. 

TICKLER. 

Who  saw  him  dive  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  saw  him  dive.  I  had  happened  to  rise  early,  and  was  leanin'  owre  the 
ledge,  spittin'  v^ers  into  the  water.  My  first  fear  was  that  he  was  com- 
mittin'  suicide,  and  I  stood  switherin'  for  a  while  whether  or  no  to  ni(v^^ 
him  effectin'  his  purpose,  for  he  has  lang  been  the  plague  o'  my  lOerand 

his  death  wud  be  a  great  riddance.    By  and  by,  he  makes  hia  r ' — 

on  the  surface,  shootin*  and  gullerin'  like  a  hoolet  on  a  dyeuck'i 
then  doon  again,  wi*  bis  dowp  in  the  air,  and  up  again  five  or 
if  he  had  been  gamesome,  and  was  takin'  a  recreation  to  whet  ^^ 
teet  for4he  barley  scones  and  fresh  butter  at  breakfast  I  eolME'kt 
wonder  at  his  activity,  for  it  seemed  equal  to  that  o'  ony  otter.  Thlil  eevld* 
na  hae  lasted  abune  some  ten  minutes  or  less,  when  he  began  to  wax  wesk- 
ish,  and  to  stay  rather  langer  at  a  time  aneath  than  seemed  consistent  wi' 
prudence ;  sae  I  walked  hooly  doon  to  the  bank,  and  cried  on  him  to  come 
oot,  unless  he  was  set  onfelo'de'se,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  heard  mei  for 
he  was  now  lyin'  yellow  at  the  bottom,  as  still  as  a  salmon. 

NORTH 

You  listered  him  ? 

SHBPHERD. 

Idid. 
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the  smile  eanna  conceal  the  tetr  thit  haa  juat  fallen,  in  love  or  pity,  hm 
her  misty  een,  but  the  moment  afore  bricbt-blue  na  the  hearenlieat  spot  o' 
a'  the  vemd  skies. 

TICKLER. 

Here  come  the  oysters. 

{Enter  Mr  Akbrosb,  gobit,  with  more  MttivcsJ) 

SHEPHERD. 

What  newspaper's  that  ? 

north. 
Bell's  Life  in  London-^worth  all  the  other  Weekliea  in  a  bunch^En- 
miner.  Spectator,  Atlas,  and  the  rest. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dlnna  say  sae,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Well^I  won't  Indeed,  it  is  not  true ;  for  the  papera  I  have  mentioned 
— Uiough  I  hate  their  politics  as  I  hate  the  gatea  of  bell — are  In  much 
admirable — and  the  three  ablest  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  Britain. 
But  **  Bell's  Life  in  London"  is  the  best  sporting  paper  that  ever  flourish 
ed,  and  will  circulate  all  over  the  Island  long  uter  many  a  philoaophicil 
penny-wiseacre,  that  pretends  to  despise  it,  has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mair  nor  ane  o'  our  farmers  takes  it  in — and  it  used  to  be  weel  thoomVi 
by  your  friend  the  Flying  Tailor.  Indeed,  he  had  it  filed  for  aome  yesn, 
and  it  brocht  a  great  price  at  the  sale  o'  his  leebraiy.  Puir  fallow  I 
wi*  what  pride  he  used  to  turn  up  the  leaf  in  ane  o'  the  files,  containin'  the 
account  o*  his  beatin'  Cristopher  North  at  hap«step-and-loup  I 

NORTH. 

That's  a  lie,  James.    Bell's  Life  in  London  had  then  no  eziatence. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae  you  confess  he  beat  you  ? 

NORTH. 

It  never  was  in  his  breeches— but  I  merely  said,  ^  that*a  a  lie— Bell's  Life 
In  London  had  then  no  existence."    We  leapt,  it  is  true 

SHEPHERD. 

And  he  beat  ye  a'  to  sticks.  But  what  for  said  ye  "  that's  a  He  ?"  Tin 
never  sae  rude.  I  only  say,  when  you  happen  to  deviate  free  the  truth, 
"  that's  a  lee."  Noo,  there's  an  essential  difference  atween  thae  twa  words. 
"  That's  a  lie" — pronounced  in  what  tone  you  will — is  aye  felt  to  be  rather 
insultin' ;  "  that's  a  lee" — especially  if  pronounced  wi'  a  sort  o'  a  lauch— 
is  but  a  britherly  intimation  that  you  shou'd  tak  tent  o'  what  you're  sayin'; 
for  that,  if  you  do  not,  every  body  mayna  choose  to  answer  ye  sae  ceevillf , 
but  may  even  impeach  your  veracity  in  direct  terms. 

NORTH. 

It  is  a  Chronicle— and  a  fair,  and  faithful,  and  most  animated  one— of 
the  manly  amusements  of  the  gentlemen  and  the  people  of  England— the 
Turf— the  Chase — all  the  sports  and  games  of  the  Field. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  a  curious  fact,  sir,  o'  my  idiosyncrasy—— 

NORTH.  V/:. 

Your  what,  James  ?  .     " 

SHEPHERD. 

Na — catch  me,  after  gettin'  safely  through  a  word  o'  sax  syllables,  tryin' 
the  adventure  again  the  same  nicbt.  But  it*s  a  curious  fact  u'  my  peculiar 
conformation  o'  character,  that  I  tak  the  IntensieRt  interest  in  reading  about 
actions  and  events  that  I  wou'd  na  gang  a  mile  o'  gate  to  see.  There's 
horse-racin',  on  a  regular  coorse  at  Musselburgh,  for  purse,  plate,  or  steaks. 
Naething  to  me  mair  wearisome  in  this  wear&ome  world. 

NORTH. 

The  Caledonian  Hunt ! 

SHEPHERD. 

There  ait  the  leddlea  \n  \3bft  mii!i^r«WQa&>%ai^\kSi^u^)  that  for  <wy  thing 
'^u  can  (eU  they  may  a*  \MA\>aax^ 
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race^atveee^  different  liorses-^wi*  different  ridera—«nd  for  different  steaki 

for  that  the  ither  race  was  as  eude  as  dune  ;^fand  there  by  and  bj  comes 

Purple  to  canter  the  coorse  by  himsell,  as  the  condition  was  heats. 

NORTH. 

Done  brown»  James,  on  both  sides,  like  a  bit  of  dry  toast. 

snEPUBED. 

O'  the  twenty  thousan'  folic  present,  I  dinna  belieye  abune  five  huader 
ken,  o'  their  ain  knowledge,  wha  wons  or  wha  loses  a  single  steak. 

MORTU. 

Your  losses  have  soured  you^  James,  wilh  the  Turf. 

SH£PI1ERD. 

I  alloo  my  losses  hae  been  considerable— for  I  canna  hae  lost  at  Mussel- 
burgh, during  the  last  five  years,  less  than  fire  punds  sterling. 

NORTH. 

Per  annum  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Heaven  forbid  I  A'lhegither.  Frae  which  you  may  deduct  fifeteen  ibil- 
lings  won  frae  a  lang  clever  chiel  o'  your  acquantance  in  spectacles— wbi^i 
sand-blin' — and  mistook  a  bricht-bay  for  a  moose  colour,  and  because  he 
happened  to  hae  a  rat-tail. 

NORTH. 

Well— it  cannot  be  sdd,  after  all,  that  you  have  dearly  purchased  your 
experience  and  disgust. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  cheaply  purchased  my  delicht  in  the  turf.  I  tak  in  the  Kew 
Sporting  Magazme. 

NORTH. 

That  is  right.  So  do  T.  The  editor  is  a  gentleman— of  that  his  very 
name  is  an  assurance — and  he  is  also  a  scholar. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  the  Auld  Sportin'  Magazine  too. 

NORTH. 

Tliat  is  right.  So  do  I.  I  have  taken  it  for  nearly  forty  years!  Ham- 
bletonian  and  Diamond  I  That  was  a  race.  Sir  Joshua  and  Fllho  da 
Puta  I  That  was  another.  The  first  is  now  an  old  story— nor  the  second 
a  new  one— there  were  racers  in  those  days. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  are  now. 

NORTH. 

Plenipo  ?  Bah  1  Bah !  Bah  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

But,  sir,  was  na  ye  gaun  to  defend  "  Bell's  Life  in  London"  frae  the 
charge  o'  blackguardism  brocht  lately  against  it  by  some  writers,  or  writer, 
in  the  United  Service  Journal  and  the  New  MonUily  Magazine  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  L  I  greatly  admire  both  those  periodicals— and  have  no  wish  (at 
present)  to  break  a  lance  with  any  knight  who  chooses  hi  those  lists  to 
challenge  another  adversary— and  not  me,  who  am  known  to  be  a  maaci 
peace.  \. 

SHEPHERD.  .  ^.■ 

Knichtl  Lance! 

NORTH. 

Well— well— James— fight  hhad  yourself  with  a  rung.  But  don't  hit  him 
on  the  head. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  no  ? 

NORTH. 

You  may  guess. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye— aye— I  understand.  Can  you  comprehend,  sir,  the  horror  many 
ironfaf  folk  feel  for  {ecYi\W  wV  Wit  a^^*t 
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troops  o'  deers  and  antelopes  are  tent  bouadin'  up  fime  die  gromu' 
Bandfs,  and  fear  drives  the  wUole  desert  aflight,  fnie  tbe  majestic  sold 
male  elephant,  risin'  up  in  his  seraglio  like  a  tower  amang  turrets,  and 
trumpetting  in  terror  that  the  lion  is  on  bis  walk»  up  to  the  insignificant 
ape,  incapacitated  by  a  8hiverin*-fit  frae  chattering  and  dingin'  in  despera- 
tion, not  only  wl'  his  paws  but  his  tail,  to  the  very  tapmost  twig  o'  a 
tree. 

NORTH. 

People  calling  tliemselves  Christians  should  be  shy  of  applying  the  name 
"  brutal"  to  the  actions  of  men — and  these  men  Englinhmen.  Tbe  Engtiib 
are  not  a  brutal  race—yet  they  are  a  race  of  boxers.  Sir  Charles  Bell  hsi 
written  a  treatise — the  best  of  all  the  Bridgewater  Tremtisea— except  Wh»' 
well's^on  the  Hand — and  we  happen  to  know  that  Sir  Charles  BeU,  so  fiu 
from  thinking  that  the  Hand  is  degraded  by  being  doubled  up  into  a  bimck 
of  fives,  and  quick  as  lij^ht  applied  to  the  os  frontis  of  Sampson  Agoniites, 
delights  in  the  beau  ideal  of  a  fist  such  as  Jem  Belcher^s,  and  regards  pu- 
gilism as  one  of  the  chief  causes  and  effects  of  British  spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  like  a  fine  manly  fallow  o'  a  philosopher  that  carea  na  about  ae  cbiel 
glen  anither  chiel  a  clour  on  the  head,  but  rather  encourages  them  to  set 
to,  kennin*  that  the  lettin*  o'  liquid  in  that  way  's  far  healtbier  than  in  onj 
ither,  and  that  a  bash  on  the  nose,  dispaasionately  conaidered,  though  it 
does  for  the  time  occasion  a  determination  o'  bluid  to  the  heed^  maun  ulti- 
mately be  a  great  relief,  especially  to  a  man  o*  a  sanguine  temperament; 
and  unless  a  man  be  o'  a  sanguine  temperament^  tak  ma  word  for't»  be'U 
be  nae  great  fechter, 

NORTH. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  English  are  tbe 
moat  courageous  people  in  the  world,  and  that  they  have  chosen,  of  their 
own  accord,  to  settle  such  disputes  as  cannot  otherwise  be  settled,  by  tbe 
fist.  He,  therefore^  who  calls  that  custom  a  cowardly  custom,  should  be 
kicked  out  of  this  isUnd  as  a  calumniator  of  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  sea  would  spew  him  back. 

NORTH. 

I  laid  emphasis,  James,  on  the  words  British  spirit,  and  I  lay  emphasis 
on  the  words  fair  play. 

VOICE. 

I  have  underlined  them  both — capitals^sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  cretur*s  vice  gars  me  a*  grue. 

NORTH. 

Gumey  is  an  Englishman — a  pretty  sparrer  with  the  glovea^-and  for 
his  weight— 

SHEPHERD. 

For  his  wecht!  He  can  be  nae  wecht— nae  heavier  than  hia  bowk  in 
air. 

NORTH. 

Fair  plat  is  a  synonyme  for  Honour  and  Hvmanitt.  Often  in  hot, 
seldom  in  bad  blood,  the  challenge  is  given  and  accepted — the  booths  siHid 
tenantless,  and  the  wake  fofms  a  ring  on  the  village  ffreen,  a  circle  perfect 
as  sun  or  moon,  with  a  pleasant  halo  symptomatic  of  a  squall,  soon  to  he 
succeeded  by  a  calm.  The  men  strip  and  meet  at  the  scratch — toe  to  toe— 
face  to  face-~eye  to  eye — and  as  they  shake  hands — anger  subsides  Into 
resolution— and  hatred— if  such  a  passion  could  for  a  moment  possess  an 
Eoglish  yokers  breast— expires  in  the  generous  glow  that  warms  his  heart 
and  illumines  his  countenance  as  he  inwardly  says — ^^now,  it  will  be  seen 
which  is  the  better  man."  They  set  to— and  after  a  merry  battle  of  half- 
an-hour,  a  hit  on  the  jugular,  or  a  cross-buttock,  gives  the  victory  to  our 
friend  with  the  red  whiskers.    In  five  mlnutea^  the  man  who  lost  the  fight 

Aeie  Umself  not  a  wbW  \hQ  ytoi^^^'Cda  ^i&^^^x  >sL^»N:^\i^s&.  vA  ya 
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down  on  paper,  but  not  to  brush  them  away;  yet,  if  thejr  will  persiitb 
biting,  the  midges  must  be  murdered  at  last. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  can  forgie  a'  creturs  o*  that  kind,  but  no  the  bluaterin'  fallows  that  ai 
a*  folk  blackguards  wha  happen  to  like  to  look  at  twa  men  fechtSn',  tsd 
extend  their  abuse  to  a'  athletics  whatsoraever,  as  if  the  powers  o*  the  bodj 
were  na  intended  to  be  brocht  intil  play  for  oar  amusement  and  ptsdme 
as  weel'a  the  powers  o'  the  mind. 

NORTH. 

All  athletic  sports  are  nearly  allied— they  all  flourish  toffetLer— with  Ae 
commonalty  in  England,  boxin(^  Is  the  guardian  of  them  all ;  and  I  do  bK 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  even  cricket-matcnes — that  glorious  game — would mC 
be,  among  what  are  rightly  called  the  lower  ranks,  the  bloodlesa  coDteili 
they  now  are,  were  it  not  for  the  operation  of  the  ever-present  principle  af 
Fair- Play,  which  in  all  matters  of  amusement  reigns  in  England,  and  derirei 
its  permanent  power  from,  and  makes  its  ultimate  appeal  to^  tibe  piadics 
of  the  Ring. 

SUEPHBRD. 

I've  heard  there  are  desperate  battles  at  the  Hurlin'  Matches  in  Irelnd. 

NORTH. 

I  love  and  admire  the  Irish.  But  what  think  ye,  James,  of  0*Cond 
holding  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  the  death  of  one  English  pugilist  before 
the  superior  prowess  of  his  honourable  and  humane  antagonist  in  sisele 
combat,  and  vowing  before  heaven  that  he  would  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
the  law  of  England  and  the  character  of  the  men  of  England — by  oraldiif 
such  manslaughter  in  all  cases  murder  I  He  who  in  Ireland  would  ia- 
dict  capitally  magistrate  or  policeman — for  having  been  compelled  to  set 
in  defence  of  their  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  others  murderously  attacked 
'  by  an  organized  army  of  infuriated  madmen,  Indiscriminately  knocking 
out  the  brains  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  stones  and  stares^ 
treading  their  flesh  into  the  mire — driving  their  adversaries — adversaries 
from  some  senseless  feud  of  which  the  parties  know  neither  the  origin  dot 
the  cause — into  lake  or  river — and  not  only  seeing  them  drowning  and 
drowned  without  pity— but  frightening  away  the  boats  that  went  to  remw 
the  battered  wretches  from  death ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Alas !  for  Ireland. 

NCTRTH. 

From  the  depth  of  my  heart  a  voice  responds — alas  \  for  Ireland. 

SHEPHERD. 

Can  naething,  think  ye,  sir,  be  dune  for  her— the  Gem  o'  the  Sea  f 

NORTH. 

It  would  seem  to  require  tlie  touch  of  some  angel's  hand-— not  to  bnmish 
up  the  gem,  for  it  is  green  as  any  emerald — not  to  wipe  away  the  stains  of 
blood  that  often  ruefully  redden  the  verdure  when  at  its  brightest — but  to 
heal  the  heart-wounds  and  the  soul-sores,  from  which  the  poison  flows— 
and  which  seem  incurable  by  human  skill,  festering,  and  inflaming,  and 
mortifying,  till  on  all  hands  are  misery,  madness,  and  death. 

SHEPHSaD. 

StraDg-^straog— Strang. 

NORTH. 

Words  weak  as  waters    Two  murders  a-day ' 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  are  the  murderers  ? 

NORTH. 

Almost  all  Catholics. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  murdered  ? 

Almost  all  CathoWca. 

It  canna  be  tbelt  r^\\f>on» 
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done  far  more  difficult  thiogs— if  not  at  good,  or  better?  And  think yc 
that  the  samer  powers  that  have  raised  theon  (the  Paiater  aid  Poet  of  tke 
great  Morayshire  Floods,  out  of  polhios.  Is  one  of  ourselres,  Jtmei,ad 
though  we  need  not  veil  our  bonnets  to  him,  we  wear  them  in  his  preseicc 
but  as  equals)  to  the  highest  eminence  in  law,  might  not,  if  directed  isto 
that  pleasanter  channeli  have  won  them  as  high  a  place  m  littiatura  i 

8HEPHBBD* 

No  hi  poetry,  sir,  no  in  po— 

TICKLBB* 

Poo  upon  poetry  I  Fire  away,  Kit 

NORTH. 

The  educated  classes  in  Scotland— and  I  allow  a  wide  latitude  te  the 
term  educated — were  much  divided  on  the  question  of  refornu  All  tnM 
Conservatives  abhorred  the  bill—- many — nay,  all  moderate  Whiga— fctrtd 
it  in  much— and  the  wildest  disliked  some  of  ita  moat  improvident  pro* 
visions — it  was  welcomed  in  its  reclcless  radicalism  but  by  the  Deilrsfr 
tlves. 

SHKPHBRD. 

Truth  uttered  by  T/Visdom. 

TICKLER. 

Therefore  not  even  the  eight  hundred  could  have  been  unanlmoai  la 
their  approbation  of  the  statesmanship  of  Lord  Grey* 

NORTH. 

No,  indeed.  Not  even  had  they  l>een  all  the  most  violent  of  Wlugs ;  bot 
of  the  six  hundred  Whigs  worthy  the  name— for  I  skim  away  the  acusi— 
a  half  at  least  had  all  their  lives — as  you  well  know.  Tickler— 4ieprecated 
such  reform — a  quarter  of  them  at  least  had  long  abjured  ita  priociplss»- 
while  the  remainiog  fourth — with  the  exception  of  such  men  as  Mr  Green- 
shiels,  and  a  few  other  grave  enthusiasts— men  of  talent  and  virtue— were 
either  worthy  old  foggies,  who  took  a  pride  in  seeing  doctrinea  triumpht&t 
in  their  age,  which  they  had  vainly  ImtUed  for  in  a  pedantic  war  of  words 
in  their  youth,  or  worthy  young  foggies,  whom — as  I  do  not  wish  to  Ue 

f personal — I  shall  not  name  at  a  Noctes— following  in  their  train,  and  foodlj 
magining  themselves  all  the  while  to  be  leaders-H>r  unvorthy  yooog 
foggies— yet  still  of  reputable  character — ^ 

TICKLER. 

Yawp  for  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

8HBPHBRD. 

And  what  say  ye  o*  the  respectable  Radicals  ? 

NORTH. 

Of  the  eight  hundred,  they  may  have  composed  about  two ;  and  though 
I  do  not  well  know  what  they  would  be  atj  I  do  know  that»  if  they  spesk 
the  truth,  they  now  think  very  little  of  Lord  Grey. 

TICKLER. 

I  thiok,  North,  you  may,  in  round  numbers,  say  a  thousand.  For  half-a- 
dozen  from  this  place — and  half-a-score  from  that — and  so  on  in  proportion 
*  to  the  size  of  the  clachan— having  no  political  principles  at  all — but  enter- 
taining a  certain  vague  admiration  of  what  are  called  liberal  opinions— 
and  admirers  in  a  small,  but  not  insincere  way,  of  something  they  choose 
to  call  consistencyr— and  having  been  assured  by  the  wise  men  of  the  villsge, 
well  read  in  Annual  Registers,  that  Lord  Grey  carried  into  effect  the 
same  plan  of  reform  in  1831  that  he  had  advocated  in  1 792-i-at  great  loeon- 
veiiience,  considerable  expense,  and  some  danger,  came  on  outside  places 
by  heavy  coaches  to  the  great  Grey  dinner,  and  astonished  their  families 
on  their  return  with  descriptions  of  the  Immense  Wooden  Erectfon,  and 
the  great  lustre  from  the  Theatre- Royal,  dependent  from  the  centre  of 
the  roof,  and  lighted  with  gas  by  pipes  laid  on  purposa  in  cuta  from  the 
main  conduit— a  Fairy  Palace  I 

XORTH 

My  friend  Hamilton  is  a  man  of  skUl,  taate,  and  goniuf  ,*  aad  I  am  told 
M  PavUiou  waa  b«au\UuV 
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character  as  meo,  and  perfectly  comiatent  with  all  Christian  charities— 
but  the  expreMion  of  which  had  been  fproasly  falsified  by  base  report«r!>, 
who  had  been  exposed  by  the  calumniated  to  universal  scorn.  In  thii 
Lord  Grey  showed  obstinate  ignorance,  at  once  contemptible  and  hateful; 
and,  on  reading  it,  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  to  hide  the  bumiDe 
blushes  of  shame  that  tingled  there  for  sake  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  cbimeii 
in  with  the  peevish  and  malignant  reproach^while  he  bad  the  brazes  ss- 
surance  to  declare,  that  he  had  heard  then  for  the  first  time  of  the  shockiBf 
outrage,  by  fierce  Protestant  bigotry,  on  the  meek  Popish  spirit  of  loTfr« 
for  that  he,  forsooth,  had  not  read  the  sevenpenny  newspapers  for  mm 
time  back — an  absurd  and  indeed  incredible  inconsistency  in  the  gria 
genitor  of  the  Twa-Bawbee  Magazine. 

SHEPHESD. 

Me  and  Hairy  Brumm*s  great  freens,  and  batin'  yourself,  sir,  lie's  the  grtti> 
est  companion  I  ken,  either  in  a  mixed  company  o'  ordinar  dimensions,  or 
at  a  twa-;haun*  crack.  He  seems  to  hae  made  a  kind  o*  triumphal  progreM 
or  procession  through  Scotland  in  a  post-chaise,  and  nae  doot  occasioDsUy 
fowre  horses;  and  I  was  glad  to  see,  for  my  ain  aake,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  received  the  freedom  o*  the  same  brughs  that,  twenty  yean  tin* 
syne,  had  conferred  that  honour  on  me  for  the  Queen's  Wake. 

TICKLER. 

Scotland  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  friend,  Jamea ;  for  with  her  he 
passed  his  brilliant  youth,  and  within  the  walls  of  our  own  old  CoUej^ 
and  of  our  own  old  Parliament  House,  was  first  seen  fitfully  shining  tkat 
mental  fire  which  erelong  burst  into  so  bold  and  bright  a  blase,  and 
illumined  his  high  career  in  the  English  Courts  of  Law,  and  the  greateit 
Legislative  Assembly  in  the  world. 

SHBPBBRD. 

He  was  a  real  orator. 

TICKLER. 

He  led  the  Commons — and  had  no  equal  but  Canning. 

NORTH. 

He  never  led  the  Commons,  and  he  was  no  match  for  Canning. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ails  the  Times  at  Hairy  Brumm  ? 

NORTH. 

Hang  me  if  I  know. 

SHEPHERD. 

They'll  no  be  able  to  rin  him  doon,  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  Times  hits  hard — fights  at  points— is  good  with  both  hands-up  to 
all  the  manceuvres  of  the  London  King — always  in  tip- top  condition— -snd 
in  a  close  seldom  fails  in  getting  the  fall  luther  by  back-lock  or  cross-but- 
tock. He  can  lick  all  the  London  dailies — though  some  of  them  are 
strong  wiry  chaps — and  very  ugly  customers — all  but  the  $tandard~>aDd 
the  fine  science  and  great  strength  of  the  Standard  have  given  him  the 
championship  of  the  Press. 

SHEPHERD. 

They  say  the  Times  fechts  booty  ? 

NORTH. 

They  who  said  so  lied — he  is  above  a  bribe— and  by  his  own  power  pu^ 
chases  his  own  gold.  But  there  are  other  passions  besides  the  *'  aurl  sacra 
fames"— other  devils  besides  Mammon. 

SHEPHERD* 

I  weel  ken  that.  Theresa  Belial— and  there*s  B6eUsebub---and  there's 
Lucifer—and  there's 

NORTH. 

These  three  axe  auffi.ci^iiW-'soa  n^^d  not  meiiitioii  any  wore«*aDd  they 
are  all  gentlemen  o{  tih^  pxe%i« 

And  a*  against  Hatr^f  Btumm't 


nairiot  •tatamiDy  wbom  true  Imltj  iMplrei»  kitUny  is  no  <M  tlminack; 
f6r  an  old  almanack  is  the  deaaest  of  all  dead  tMan— «id  more  mdeH 
than  dust .  To  him  history  Is  a  reeord  erer  new— all  its  pages  are  instiDct 
with  life---and  iu  exaaplea  show  the  road  to  honour  on  earth,  and  bappi« 
ness  In  heaven.  Let  us  not  fesr  to  compare  our  Kisg  with  his  Peers.  1^ 
place  assiftncd  him  by  posterity  will  be  a  high  one ;  and  among  his  masr 
noble  qualities  will  be  reckoned  scorn  of  syoophancr,  and  intolerance  of 
falsehood.  As  long  as  his  senranU  served  him  according  to  their  oaih-> 
1b  its  spirit  as  well  as  iU  letter— he  was  willing  to  make  sacrifice  of  sons 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  to  him  were  sacred,  of  some  opinions  so  de«pif 
rooted  he  could  not  change,  though  lie  could  ^ivc  them  up — but  as  «oon 
as  he  saw  and  knew  that  he  must  not  only  sacrihce  feelings,  and  relinquish 
opinions,  but  violate  his  conscience,  he  exerted  his  prerogative— a  pre- 
rogative bestowed  by  God — and  called  on  that  Man,  who  had  been  the 
Saviour  of  his  country,  again  to  rescue  her  from  danger — by  the  weight 
of  his  wisdom,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  name,  to  bear  down  her  inteml 
enemies,  as,  by  his  valour  and  his  genius,  he  had  crushed  or  scattered  aJl 
foreign  foes— so  that  the  land,  by  a  succession  of  bloodless,  and,  there- 
fore, still  more  glorious  victories,  might  agiun  enjoy  that  liberty  wbk^ 
consists  in  order  and  peace. 

BBSPRERD. 

You  dinna  fear»  sir,  I  howp,  that  there  will  be  ony  very  serious  distsTb- 
ances  in  the  kintra,  on  account  o'  the  change  o'  Ministry  ? 

NOSTH. 

1  think  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  very  ludicrous  disturbances  in  the 
country,  on  account  of  the  change  of  Ministry,  and  that  the  People  will 
find  it  BO  difficult  to  iusume  a  serious  coiutenance,  on  the  kicking  out  of 
the  Whigs— if  a  kicking  out  it  has  been— that  they  will  almost  imme- 
diately give  over  trying  it^  and  join  in  a  good-humoured,  yet  perhaps  t 
rather  malicious  peal  of  hearty  laughter. 

SHKPHBRD* 

That's  a  great  relief  to  my  mind.  But  are  ye  sure,  sir,  o'  the  Politksl 
Unions  ? 

NORTH* 

Quite  sure.  It  is  not  improbable  they  may  be  revived  in  a  small 
son  of  way,  but  half-armillion  of  men  will  not  march  up  to  London  from 
Birmingham,  as  about  half-a-dosen  men  talked  of  their  intending  to  do  ia 
the  delirium  of  the  Bill  fever. 

8HEPRBR0* 

It  maun  be  a  populous  place  that  Brummagem,  as  the  Bagmen  ca't 

NORTH. 

Very.    For  my  own  part,  I  rather  liked  the  Whig  government. 

SUBPBBRD. 

Whatttt  ? 

NORTH. 

For  it  is  an  amiable  weakness  of  mine  to  feel  kindness  towards  mf 
man  or  body  of  men  whom  I  see  the  object  of  very  general  contempt  or 
anger.  No  Ministry  in  my  time  was  ever  so  unpopular — to  use  the 
gentlest  term— as  the  one  t'other  day  turned  to  the  right  about— «ad  as 
lor  my  Lord  Melbourne,  though  you,  James,  say  you  never  heard  of  him 
—I  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  men— and 
that  is  saying  much— in  the  Peerage.  So  that  I  am  sorry  that  any  Minis- 
try, of  which  he  was  the  head,  should  have  been  so  universally  despised 
when  living,  and  so  universally  ridiculed  when  dead. 

SRRPHBRD. 

That  seems  to  mc  a  new  view  o'  the  soobject. 

NORTH. 

However,  it  is  the  true  one,  lam  disposed  to  think  they  were  not 
kicked  out—but  ihal  they  \iacVe4  «rax>VDLik%\s9u^^«Qgek^tjifiGMM^^3Miliid 
there  been  any  rubbish  \n  ^e  ^«y,  ^^i  ^Qra\dL\ALN^  \«i^w^  v««tW«^ 

iDJured  their  oraanB  of  pb\\ov««llw^^««^  •^^  ^"""^  ^^^^ 
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Reform  Ministry  in  a  state  of  destitution  more  pitiable  tlian  thatofanr 
pauper-family  under  the  operation  of  the  new  Poor  Law. 

TICKLER. 

Strange  how  it  contrived  to  stand  for  the  last  six  months — yet  all  of  us 
must  have  many  a  time  seen  a  tree,  Kit,  lopped,  barked,  grubbed — remaiDiog 
pretty  perpendicular  during  a  season  of  calm  weather — by  means  of  some 
ligature  so  slight  as  to  be  invisible — till  a  brisk  breeze  smites  the  skeleton, 
and  down  he  goes — whether  with  or  against  his  own  inclination  you  cu 
hardly  say — so  resignedly  among  the  brushwood  doth  he  lay  his  shorn 
and  shaven  head. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw— Haw — Haw  I  But  it*s  no  lauchin*  maitter.  I'm  glad,  after  a', 
air,  that  at  this  creesis  youVe  no  Prime  Minister.  The  Di^e  '11  bse 
aneuch  to  do  to  get  a*  richt— «nd  to  keep  a*  richt— and  I  only  wuss  Sr 
Robert  were  hame  again  frae  Tureen. 

NORTH. 

So  do  I.  A  Conservative  Ministry  can  now  be  formed,  stronger  in  talent, 
knowledge,  eloquence,  integrity,  power,  and  patriotism,  than  any  Miaistrj 
the  country  has  had  within  the  memory  of  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  whare's  the  diiBculty  wi*  the  Dul^e  ? 

NORTH. 

I  will  toll  you,  James,  some  night  soon.  The  difficulties  are  strong  and 
formidable— and  there  must  be  a  dissolution. 

TICKLER. 

The  Ex- Chancellor  has  assured  us  that  the  Press  has  lost  all  its  power 
— so  the  elections  will  not  be  disturbed  by  that  engine.  The  Whigs  dis- 
dain to  use  bribery  and  corruption — and  the  Rads,  for  sufficieot  reasoni^ 
seldom  commit  such  sins.  No  Reformer  would  condescend  to  receive  a 
consideration  from  a  Tory.  A  fair  field,  therefore,  lies  open  to  all  parties 
—and,  though  not  of  a  sanguine  but  melancholious  temperament,  I  will  bet 
a  barrel  of  oysters  with  any  man  that  the  new  House  of  Commons  will 
back  the  Duke. 

NORTH. 

He  will  carry,  by  large  majorities,  all  his  measures  of  Conservative 
Reform  in  Church  and  State.  He  did  so  before  the  Bill  was  the  law  of 
the  land — and  he  will  do  so  now  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land— but,  \o 
speak  plainly,  gentlemen,  I  am  getting  confounded  sleepy ;  and  I  feel  as  if 
1  were  speaking  in  a  night-cap. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  I  as  if  there  were  saun  in  ma  een — sae  gie's  your  airm,  sir,  and  I 
sail  be  the  chawmermaid  that  lichts  you  till  your  bed.  Its  wice  in  you  to 
lodge  in  the  Road  sic  a  nicht.— Do  ye  hear  him—*"  tirlin'  the  kirks  ?"  Be 
a  good  boy,  and  never  forget  to  say  your  prayers. 

[Exeunt  the  Trcs, 
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